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The  following  valuable  communication^  respecting  the  pre- 
sent state  of  Husbandry  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  and 
the  means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the- consideration 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  its  being  circulated  there,  in  order  that  every 
person  interested  in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may  have 
it  in  his  power,  to  examine  it  fully,  before  it  is  published.  It 
is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  obser* 
vation,  which  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal  of 
the  following  sheets,  may  be  written  on  tbe  margin^  and  trans* 
mitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  London^ 
by  whom  the  same  shall  be  properly  attended  to ;  and  when 
the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up,  of 
the  state  of  agriculture  in  the  East  Riding,  from  the  informa- 
tion thus  accumulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the 
other  counties  in  the  united  kingdom;  and,  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  assistance  in  its 
power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  of  improving  his 


TO  THE  READER. 

It  is  requested,  that  this  Paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Bo  J 
of  Agriculture,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not  cd 
sider  itself  responsible,  for  any  fact  or  observation  contained  I 
these  Reports,  which,  at  present,  are  printed  and  circuIatJ 
for  tlie  purpose  merely  of  procuring  additional  informatiq 
and  of  enabling  eveiy  one,  to  contribute  his  mite,  to  the  in 
fiovement  of  his  country. 

TAnv3, 1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


.  KE  Eait  Riding  of  the  County  of  York,  comprehends  the 
tlouth  East  part  of  th^t  county,  and  is  situated  between  53°  35', 
lnd54.°  I  j'nurtli  latitude,  and  between  z'and  1°  z'we&t  longitude* 

r  is  bonnded  on  the  East  by  the  German  ocean;  on  the  Soutb 
i)y  the  rivers  Humber  and  Ouse ;  on  the  West  by  the  river  Ousc ; 
liid  on  the  North  (a  very  small  part  excepted),  by  the  river 
perwcnt.  Its  lengthy  on  a  medium,  extends  40,  and  its  breadth 
■z  miles :  it  contains  819.200  acres.  AU  the  rivers  above  mcD* 
Bioned  are  navigable,  except  some  part  of  the  Derwcnt.  This 
|t.iding  is  nearly  encompassed  by  a  navigation,  which,  with  those 
n  Hull  to  Beverley  and  Driffield,  and  from  another  part  of  the 
biimber  to  Market  Wclghton,  renders  it  a  situation  peculiarly 
Idvantageoiis  for  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  surplus  pro* 
■uce  of  this  District  finds  an  easy  conveyance  by  water  to 
Ivcry  port  in  the  kingdom,  and  to  all  the  great  jnanufacturing 
larts  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  is  proper  here  to 
Ibjcrve,  that  in  this  description  and  View,  the  lutvu  lutd  coun^ 
If  Kingston  upon  Hull,*  arc  mcludcd. 

\  This  Ridi.^g  consis:s  of  almost  every  variety  of  soil,  from  a  deep 
Larp  to  a  blowing  sand ;  which  I  shall  describe  as  minutely  as 
Ihe  nature  of  this  undertaking  will  allow;]  the  annexed  plan 
T'ill  shew  the  extent  of  the  divisions,  which  mark  the  material 
Irariations  of  the  soil.  That  part  adjoinirg  the  sea.  extending 
libout  JO  miles  from  t:hc  Sputn>head  to  Fiky,  is  much  expcscd  to 
She  easterly  winds,  and  greatly  annoyed  by  them ;  they  blov  from 
fhe  sei  in  the  spring,  and  are  commonly  of  long  dunitioni 

*  TIm  tem  Hull)  U  cominODly  u*cd  for  thU  towa. 
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they  check  vegetation  greatly,  particularly  the  growth  of  the 
hedges.  From  the  Spurn-head  to  Bridlington,  an  extent  of 
thirty-eight  miles,  the  shore  is  generally  low,  and  the  influence  of 
these  winds  is  not  so  much  felt  as  on  the  coast  from  Brid]ington 
to  Filey;  the  shore  for  15  miles  round  Flamborough-head  is 
high,  and  behind  it  lies  the  wold  part  of  this  district,  called  the 
Yorkshire  Wolds,  marked  light-green  in  the  plan,  extending 
westward  from  near  Filey  by  Willerby,  Shcrburn,  West  Hes- 
lerton,  and  Settcrington  to  near  Malton,  from  thence  southward 
by  Minithorpe,  Leavening,  Bishop  Wilton,  Pocklington,  Market 
Weighton,  to  South  Cave ;  then  eastward  by  Fcrriby  to  Kirk  Ella, 
northward  to  Beverley,  north-westward  to  Bainton,  north-east* 
>vard  by  Driffield  and  near  Kilham  to  Bridlington,  on  an  ave- 
nge 15  miles  in  breadth,  and  37  miles  in  length,  containing 
307,840  acres,  full  as  much  elevated  as  this  shore  or  clifF,  and 
of  course  an  exposed  situation.  The  approach  to  this  district 
on  every  side  is  by  an  ascent  up  a  considerable  hill  or  brow, 
except  on  the  east  side,  where  it  is  more  gentle.  The  surface  of 
these  Wolds  is  generally  divided  into  easy  extensive  swells  and 
plains,  with  many  intervening  deep  dales  or  valleys.  The  soil  is 
conunonly  a  free  and  rather  light  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  a 
chalky  gravel;  some  parts  are  very  shallow  ;  it  also  contains  a 
deeper  and  more  kindly  loam,  and  ^a  more  light  sandy  mixture 
tipon  a  chalk  rock.  The  situation  of  the  Wolds  considered, 
nature  has  not  been  ^jwrinR  in  that  useful  article,  water :  in 
most  parts  springs  are  to  be  found,  though  some  are  at  a  con- 
siderable depth ;  and  few,  if  any  townships  are  now  without 
thdr  wells ;  the  uneven  fonn  of  the  surface  also  promotes  the 
filling  of  the  circular  ponds  with  almost  every  shower;  these 
ponds  are  now  in  general  use.  Near  and  upon  the  skirts  of  the 
hills  many  springs  break  out,  and  form  very  fine  rills  or 
streams;  there  are  also  some  instances  of  this  in  the  higher 
parts;  particularly  near  Wold  Newton,  wheir  we  find  one  very 
curious.  We  perceive  it  generally  towards  the  spring  of  the 
year,  trickling  through  the  grass  where  the  ground  is  not  broke, 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  constitute  a  stream  so  considerable,  as 
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llTiEtimcS  to  fill  a  drain  twelve  feet  wide  at  the  top,  six  it 

,,  and  three  feet  deep ;  in  which  it  is  carried  to  the  sea, 

s  for  trto  or  three  montlis,  tficii  totally  ceaseSf  and  scarcdy 

Ilk  of  the  place  from  wheni;c  it  issued :  few  countries 

c  of  this  description  are  better  watered. 

pugh  the  fertile  plain  may  boast  of  its  mild  air,  meandering 

and  luxuriant  produce,  yet  it  it  not  of  greater  importance 

s  district,  and  must  even  yield  to  it,  on  account  of  the 

us  flacks  these  pastures  support.    I  need  not  here  set 

;  estimation  and  consequence  of  this  laud  to  the  nation, 

I  say  that  the  soil  is  perfectly  congenial  to  that  nice  feeding 

t  useful  animal  the  sheep,  and  that  the  ground  is  never 

■d  with  the  rot. 

liut  other  purpose  this  land  has  been  misapplied,  and 
1  by  the  ignorant  and  the  avaricious  I  shall  set  forth  in  the 
lig  remarks. 

;vid;nt  that  the  soil  and  climate  of  the  Wolds  are  not 

lly  adapted  to  the  growth  of  wood,  and  very  little  ts  to  be 

Ihere,  some  few  places  excepted.    Many  attempts  have 

ludably  made  to  raise  the  hardier  sorts,  and  with  better 

I  than  could  have  been  expected.   Time  will  discover  how 

|ccccd  :Lt  a  later  stage  of  their  maturity;  be  that  as  it  may, 

lodcrate  growth  |ii  and  will  be  found  very  useful,  in 

|f  shelter  as  well  as  ornament. 

:  l>art  of  the  Riding  situated  north  of  the  Wolds,  and  cx- 

g  the  rivers  Hertford  and  Dcrwent,  from  Filey  to 

,  marked  blue  in  the  plan,  is  a  narrow  strip  at  the  foot 

irVoldi ;  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  a  light  sand,  with  varia- 

gravelly  loam,  strong  loam,  free  loam,  and  clay  loam : 

ition  of  a  large  part  of  this  division  is  flat,  its  soil  is  also 

I  with  a  springy  bottom,  and  flooded  in  general  by  the 

mendoncd  rivers:  a  drainage  could  be  execited  in  few 

llaccs  at  a  more  moderate  expcnce,  or  where  it  would  be 

I  with  a  better  effect.    It  b  therefore  astonishing  to  be- 

IF  eight  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this  conditioo*  the  im- 
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prDVement  of  which' would  pay  at  least  twenty  per  cent,  per  aim. 
render  the  ur  mure  wholesome,  and  beautify  tiie  country. 

There  is  but  Utile  wood  in  this  division,  except  in  the  hedge 
rows  of  the  best  land,  in  some  patches  and  ornamental  planta* 
tiom.  It  is  well  watered  j  most  of  th'.-  town-ships  having  each  a 
till  or  small  stream,  which  issues  out  of  the  foot  of  the  Wold 
hills,  and  empties  itself  into  the  river  Derwent  or  Hertford. 
That  part  extending  between  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  and  the  river 
Dcnvcnt  to  near  Kexby  Bridge,  is  diversified  with  hill  and  dale, 
and  many  intervening  plains.  The  variations  of  soil  consist  of 
every  tort  of  loam,  some  of  the  very  light  loams  have  a  springy 
bottom,  and  some  of  them  have  a  lubstratum  of  stone ;  part  of 
which  on  the  east  near  Malton  is  good  lime-stone.  It  is  here  only, 
the  chalk  of  the  Wolds  excepted,  where  we  find  materiils  for 
lime :  this  division  is  at  well  watered  as  the  last,  from  the  many 
springs  issuing  out  of  the  Wold  hills. 

The  countiy  adjoining  the  last  distrirt,  and  extending  between 
the  river  Ouse  and  the  foot  of  the  Wold  hills,  and  on  each  side 
-  of  the  river  Derwent  to  Bubwith,  marked  pink  in  the  plan,  is 
flat,  but  with  a  few  gentle  swells ;  the  soil  contains  every  kind  of 
loam,  a  very  considerable  part  consists  of  a  light  sandy  loam,  with 
an  open  springy  bottom.  The  drainage  here  is  very  inditfcrcnt, 
few  of  the  drains  are  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the  springs, 
by  the  water  of  which  a  large  pan  of  this  division  is  starved,  and 
rendered  less  productive:  a  considerable  part  is  well  wooded 
(chiefly  with  oak),  panicularly  about  Escrick ;  this  wood  de- 
mands a  better  drainage  and  more  attention,  not  only  on  account 
9i  its  growth,  but  because  the  drains  and  ditches  are  much 
choaked  up  and  injured  by  the  leaves  of  the  trees.  There  is  no 
want  of  water  is  this. division,  in  many  places  it  lies  too  near 
thr  sur£ice. 

The  country  adjoining  the  last  division,  marked  grass  green  in 
the  plan,  and  extending  between  the  foot  of  the  Wolds  and  the 
Outeand  Humber  to  Hull,  is  also  flat;  the  soil  consists  o(  a 
^ttut  clay,  a  free  and  sandy  loam,  a  small  part  of  which  is  lighter 
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than  the  rettf  and  hai  a  springy  bottom:  along  the  tide  of  the  ^ 
Ouie  and  Humber  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  warp  landi  CI 
the  drains  and  ditches  here  arc  also  inadequate  and  inefficient ;  ^ 
there  is  a  tolerable  sprinkling  of  wood,  but  mostly  in  the  hedge 
rows,  and  in  some  ornamental  patches. 

The  country  extending  from  Hull  to  within  a  small  distance  •  <^ 
of  Spurn»hcad»  marked  orange  in  the  plan»  along  the  side  of  the       / 
Humbco  and  nearly  adjoining  the  Patterington  road^  is  flat  (in      ^ 
this  I  include  Sunk  Island),  tlie  soil  is  mostly  warpf  generally     ^' 
strongi  but  some  parts  contain  a  greater  or  less  mixture  of  sand. 
There  is  very  little  wood  in  this  division*  and  not  many  springs, 
and  the  water  is  sometimes  scarce  in  dry  seasons,  and  as  it  is 
stagnant  and  rather  brackish,  it  b  not  very  wholesome. 

The  country  from  the  last  division  extending  eastward  between 
the  sea  and  the  foot  of  the  Wolds»on  each  side  of  the  river  Hull, 
marked  liUck  in  the  plan,  is  generally  flat,  but  with  many 
gentle  swells ;  the  soil  consists  of  gravel,  hazle  earth,  strong  loam 
and  clay,  some  |>arts  coarse  and  thin,  with  an  open  bottom*  Al* 
though  considerable  attention  has  been  paid  to  drain  this  divi- 
sion, much  remains  still  to  be  done :  here  are  some  extensive 
woods,  many  small  patches,  and  a  large  quantity  of  tiiees  in  the 
hedge  rows. 

The  last  mentioned  division,  with  so  much  of  this  as  lies  east 
of  the  river  Hull  is  that  part  of  the  country  called  Holdemesse  ; 
the  market  towns  are  Hull,  Beverley,  Driffield,  Bridlington, 
Hunmanby,  Patterington,  Headon,  Howden,  Weighton,  Pock- 
lington,  miham.  Cave,  and  Hamsea ;  the  western  part  has  also  a 
ready  communication  with  Selby,  York,  and  Malton ;  and  eleven 
of  those  sixteen  market*towns  have  the  particular  advantage  of  a 
navigation  directly  to  or  very  near  them*   ^(fc 

The  situatVm  of  Hull,  on  a  river  recdving  navigable  branches 
from  the  most  flourishing  and  trading  parts  of  this  and  several 
other  counties,  b  particulariy  advantageous  to  trade,  and  renders 
this  town  both  populous  aud  opulent,  and  a  market  for  a  large 
share  of  the  neighbouring  produce,  not  only  to  support  the 
(,  but  also  ibr  t!ie  nctualling  of  ships.    Fiooa  hence 
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also  considerable  quantities  of  corn»  butter,  and  baron,  arc  daily 
exported ;  those  articles  however  arc  only  exported  in  proportion 
to  that  part  of  the  country*  which  is  situated  within  a  convenient 
distance,  as  the  freight  and  carriage  of  such  heavy  goods,  must 
always  induce  the  vender  to  avail  himself  of  the  nearest  market; 
consequently  every  navigation  will  have  its  share  in  proportion 
to  the  cultivation  and  surplus  produce  of  the  country  whicli 
adjoins  it:  on  this  account  other  places  also  have  their  share  of 
trade,  and  the  country  derives  a  convenience  from  their  situation ; 
tlius  Pattcrington  accommodates  the  east,  and  Bridlington  the  north 
part  of  Holdernessc,  with  the  west  part  of  the  "Wolds;  Driffield 
the  west  part  of  Holderncsse,  and  the  south  and  east  part  of  the 
Wolds  and  its  vicinity;  Malton  the  north  and  west  part  of  the 
Wolds  and  its  neighbourhood ;  the  Dcrwent  various  places  from 
Malton  to  its  fall  into  the  Ousc;  York  takes  a  considerable  share 
of  the  produce  from  the  west  part  of  this  riding ;  Market- Weigh- 
ton  navigation  accommodates  the  south  part  of  the  Wolds,  and 
rich  side  cf  its  line  to  the  Humber ;  Howden  is  very  near  the 
Ouse  and,  with  the  neighbourhood  of  Cave,  is  accommodated  by 
the  Humber:  thus  a  communication  is  established  by  water  not 
only  to  the  interior  part  of  this  large  and  flourishing  county, 
and  to  the  adjoining  counties,  but  to  the  sea  also,  and  of  course 
to  all  the  world. 

It  is  now  proper  to  shew  the  articles  of  traffic.  In  this  county 
the  produce  of  wheat  is  superior  to  its  consumption,  as  the  manu- 
factures here  are  not  extensive,  nor  the  population  more  than 
necessary  to  carry  on  the  cultivation  and  trade  of  this  Riding; 
its  exports  consist  of  the  following  articles:  of  a  very  considerable 
quantity  of  wool,  nearly  if  not  entirely  to  the  amount  of  its  whole 
produce,  of  large  quantities  of  grain,  of  bacon,  butter,  and  pota- 
toes,  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs.  Most  of  the  horses  are  bought  up  at  York  and  Howden 
fairs,  by  the  London  dealers,  who  attend  each  fair  twice  a  year 
for  that  purpose,  and  who  also  buy  them  frequently  out  of  the 
stables  of  the  country  dealers.  The  London  market  takes  off 
a  small  part  of  the  grain,  and  a  great  part  of  the  bacon,  butter. 
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and  potatoes ;  the  remainder  supplies  the  West  Riding.  The  pigs 
are  bought  to  keep  up  the  stock  of  the  London  distillers ;  the 
cattle,  both  lean  and  ht,  are  sent  to  York  and  the  West  Riding  ; 
a  great  number  of  sheep,  chiefly  half  fat,  are  bought  on  the 
Wolds  by  the  turnip  graziers  and  farmers  of  the  West  Riding : 
The  wethers  when  bought,  have  turnips  given  them,  and  are  kill- 
ed  in  the  winter  and  spring ;  the  ewes  are  purchased  to  produce 
lambs,  and  are  afterwards  fatted. 

This  Riding,  except  on  the  eastern  coast,  where  Newcastle 
coal  is  used,  is  supplied  from  the  West  Riding  near  Wakefield 
and  Leeds  with  that  article,  of  which  the  consumption  is  very 
considerable.  The  lime  used  in  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the 
Riding,  is  brought  from  Knottingley  and  Brotherton.  Thus  a 
reciprocal  trade  is  carried  on  between  the  East  and  West  Ridings, 
particularly  advantageous  to  both,  and  nature  seems  to  have 
kindly  interposed  by  so  happy  a  combination,  that  as  each 
county  is  adapted  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  other,  so  the  most 
^  convenient  channel  of  communication  is  afforded  by  the  adjoin- 

'  ing  rivers ;  the  navigation  of  which,  with  the  different  branches 

of  trade  depending  upori  it,  gives  constant  employment  to  a  very 
considerable  number  of  people, 

Filey  and  Flamborough,  two  capital  fishing  towns,  are  situated 
upon  this  coast,  and  supply  this  Riding,  York,  and  many  parts 
of  the  West  Riding,  with  the  great  advantage  offish. 

To  enter  more  largely  into  a  detail  of  the  produce  of  this  Ri* 
ding,  or  its  consumption  of  the  several  articles  here  mentioned, 
would,  I  think,  be  of  little  use  ;  it  may  be  sufficient  to  say,  that 
the  exports  and  imports  are  so  considerable,  as  to  give  regular 
employment  to  those  engaged  in  their  conveyance,  and  to  keep 
r|  the  trade  in  a  constant  state  of  activity.    Such  a  particular  dc- 

'  tail  can  only  be  necessary,  when  some  comparison  is  to  be  made, 

or  an  investigation  entered  into  to  explain  some  doubtful  fact. 
The  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  as  necessary  a  preparation  for  the 
great  and  important  work  of  agriculture,  as  for  any  other  under-^ 
taking  where  information,  knowledge,  and  application  are  requi- 
site.   Indeed  I  L^vc  the  pleasure  of  saying,  that  many  in  this. 
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JU^ng,  by  their  sentiments  and  practice,  show  that  they  pas  J 
a  cultivated  understanding,  and  may  be  esteemed  an  orr  lai 
their  profession ;  happier  still  should  I  be,  had  I  not  o' 
•ome  minds  clouded  with  a  degree  of  suspicion  and  prcjudil 
the  constant  companions  of  ignorance.  The  farmers  in  gcnel 
ire  opulent,  they  hare  the  poweri  and,  I  trust,  the  inclinaiiorf 
cany  into  execution  every  desirable  system ;  as  an  opposite  cfl 
duct  must  not  only  be  detrimental  to  the  community,  buti 
themselves  also. 

Having  given  a  general  description  of  the  Riding,  as  to  itsi 
tuation,  soil,  and  trade,  I  shzll  now  proceed  to  take  a  ncJ 
view,  and  examine  whether  this  district,  so  well  calcul:itcd  T 
agriculture,  the  support  of  manunctures,  and  the  exier.sioil 
trade,  is  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be;  in  the  prosccuticil 
which,  I  shall  be  more  studious  to  point  out  how  far  the  prel 
mode  of  management  is  consistent  with  the  general  principlcT 
husbandry,  rather  than  to  attend  to  trivial  inquiries,  better 
culated  to  an^usc  than  to  inform. 
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A  GENERAL  VIE  W  OF  THE  AGRICUL^ 
JURE  OF  THE  EAST  RIDING, 

"  Roads  The  many  advantages  arising  to  a  country  from 
good  roads »  might  lead  us  to  suppose  that  in  so  opulent  and  en* 
lightened  a  country  as  Great  Britain^  it  would  be  rare  to  meet 
with  any  which  are  bad ;  we  find  this  however,  in  many  places  to 
be  a  subject  of  great  complaint,  from  which  some  parts  of  this 
Riding  are  not  exempt,  notwithstanding  the  roads  in  general  are 
good. 

iA  road  from  Sclby-bridge  across  the  country  to  Market- Weigh- 
ton,  and  a  bridge  over  the  Derwent  having  been  obtained,  the 
Riding  appears  to  be  well  accommodated  with  public  roads. 
Those  over  the  uninclosed  part  of  the  Wold  division,  require  but 
little  attention  ;  the  traveller  however,  need  not  complain,  be- 
cause the  room  allowed  will  ever  enable  him  to  find  a  good  one ; 
.  but  this  is  not  ccconomical  in  the  occupier  of  the  land,  though  the 

land  may  be  let  at  a  low  valuation,  as  great-  waste  is  often  made 
by  such  a  free  range  over  it :  for  a  considerable  saving  would  be 
made  by  only  levelling  and  keeping  in  order  a  suitable  part  there- 
of, which  might  be  done  at  a  very  small  expence.  The  roads  in 
some  of  the  inclosed  parts,  though  dry  and  upon  a  rock,  are 
chiefly,  from  their  construction,  ver)'*  indifferent.  The  chalk- 
stone,  of  which  the  roads  in  this  division  are  made,  is  not  du- 
rable ;  but  the  mode  of  using  it  renders  it  less  so.  It  is  a  pre- 
vailing method  to  form  the  road,  by  casting  the  earth  from  the 
sides  into  the  centre  ;  this  forms  a  loose,  damp  bed  of  earth  on 
which  the  stone  immediately  lies,  and  which  constantly  keeps  it 
in  a  damp  and  loose  state ;  and  to  stones  of  this  nature,  moisture 
must  be  ruinous.  This  method  is  not  proper  even  for  stone  ot 
the  hardest  quality,  for  a  bed  so  damp  and  open,  must  occasion 
a  superfluous  use  of  them.  A  considerable  sum  would  be  saved, 
and  a  more  convenient  and  durable  road  formed,  by  casting  off 
the  earth  already  on  the  road,  and  laying  this  stone  on  the.  driest; 
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■nd  most  solid  body  found  on  tuking  away  the  soil ;  let  tbi 
solid  body  form  the  road,  the  sides  of  which  should  be  sufficien 
sunk,  to  keep  it  dry  and  carry  off  the  waicr,  wiiliout  which 
road  can  be  good.     In  bying  on  the  stones,  attention  sliould  ll 
paid  to  break  ihcm  very  small,  and  a  sufficient  breadth  of  ro  J 
should  be  allowed,  in  proportion  to  the  use  made  of  It :  lo  gi4 
it  a  sufficient  rise  in  the  centre,  there  sliould  be  a  iircportio 
tween  the  centre  and  the  sides,  according  to  the  thickness  of  tl 
,  stone. 

In  the  flat  part  of  th:  Riding,  where  stone  cannot  be  proem 
some  of  the  roads  are  indifferent :  but  considerable  efforts  : 
making  to  improve  them.  In  the  east  division,  it  is  very  corl 
moil  to  fetch  gravel  from  the  tea  shore,  two  or  three  miles  distaJ 
In  many  parts  pretty  good  gravel  is  found  in  the  land,  and  I 
most  parts  so  liberally  used,  as  to  put  the  roads  into  a  prognf 
sive  state  of  imorovemcnt.  This  would  be  much  facilitated  | 
following  the  above  method  of  keeping  the  foundations  dry,  al 
not  casting  any  earth  into  them.  Draining  is  in  no  instan 
necessary  than  for  roads,  not  only  in  taking  the  water  off  thcB 
but  from  nnder  them. 

In  other  parts  a  coarse  diy  sand  is  found,  which  when  judil 
ously  used,  answers  tolerably  well  j  the  carriages,  however,  mJ 
heavily  upon  it. 

As  few  materials  for  roads,  but  sand,  are  found  in  the  soull 
west  part  of  this  Riding,  and  as  it  is  so  conveniently  situated  J 
water  carriage,  the  cheapest  and  best  mode  to  make  the  publ 
and  most  frequented  roads,  would  probably  be  to  pave  thi 
with  cobbles,  or  paving  stones,  fetched  from  the  Spurn-head  \ 
that  purpose.  The  roads  constructed  in  this  manner,  I  a 
fident,  would  cost  very  little  more  than  many  others  well  situai 
for  material?,  and  from  the  moderate  cxpencc  of  their  repaiB 
would  iihimatcly  have  very  much  the  advantage.  The ; 
inconvenience  arising  from  a  paved  road  would  be  removed,  I 
•  the  pavement  need  not  be  of  the  breadth  of  the  usual  covcriJ 
ud  sufficicHt  room  would  be  left  on  the  sandy  part,  which  I 
summer  time  would  be  preftrrcd  to  the  stony  part,  not  only  \ 


horses^  but  also  for  carriages.  Although  the  law  furnishes  means 
of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  supporting  the  roads»  when  the 
statute  work  fails,  yet  when  we  consider  how  ill  that  work  is  ex* 
ccuted,  the  additional  assessment  ceases  to  be  a  matter  of  surprise ; 
For  the  farmer's  servant  considers  this  as  a  holiday ;— The  stone 
pic  will  not  admit  all  the  carriages  to  load  at  the  same  time ;  in 
course,  many  of  them  lose  time  by  waiting  ;  frequently  no  sur- 
veyor attends  to  direct  their  work»  or  keep  good  order ;  and  if  he 
docs  attend,  he  is  either  unskilful,  wants  authority,  or  does  not 
suflicicntly  interest  himself  in  the  cause  to  perform  his  duty. 
The  abovementioned  reasons,  with  many  others,  have  long  in- 
duced me,  and  several  judicious  and  respectable  farmers  in  this 
district^  to  form  this  opinion*  that  a  contract  made  by  each 
township  with  a  proper  person,  is  the  cheapest  and  most  eiFc:- 
tual  method  of  maintaining  the  roads  ;  and  I  find  this  opinion 
confirmed  by  experience.  The  money  should  be  raised  by  an  assess* 
ment  proportioned  to  the  value  of  the  statute  work;  and  when  more 
is  wanted,  by  a  pound  rate,  as  directed  by  the  act.  It  may  not 
be  unworthy  the  consideration  of  parliament,  whether  it  would 
not  be  better  to  abolish  the  statute  work  entirely,  and  substitute 
a  mode  upon  the  above  principles.  Probably  on  a  close  investi- 
gation, it  may  be  found  that  the  statute  work  may  not  form  the 
precise  data  for  making  the  road.  This,  with  other  parts  of  the 
subject,  requires  more  attention  than  I  have  at  present  leisure  to 
bestow.  Perhaps  the  hint  may  be  improved  upon  by  others ; 
and  it  is  a  question  also  with  me»  whether  a  general  use  of  broad 
wheels,  except  for  coaches*  chaises,  and  carriages  of  the  same 
kind,  would  not  be  of  great  utility,  particularly  in  saving  of  the 
roads. 

The  statutes,  no  doubt,  give  great  encouragement  to  broad 
wheels,  but  that  only  relates  to  the  turnpike  roads,  and  falls 
short  of  the  intention  ;  the  terms  are  not  sufiiciently  persuasive 
to  remove  early  and  deep-rooted  prejudice ;  nor  coercive  enough 
to  compel,  where  interest,  that  grand  excitement,  fails.  The 
farmer  is  the  most  interested  in  the  preservation  of  rhc  roads, 
and  the  more  easy  nianner  of  repairing  them,  because  he  uses 
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them  the  most,  and  the  expence  falls  the  heaviest  upon  him.  His 
principal  objections  to  broad  wheels  are«  that  in  respect  to  iron, 
they  would  be  more  expensive,  that  they  take  a  greater  draught, 
that  it  would  be  very  inconvenient  to  make  new  ones,  and  in 
tome  cases  carriages  also.     From  experience  I  can  assert,  that| 
the  same  weight  of  iron  usually  upon  wheels  of  three  inches  tread, 
is  sufficient  for  one  of  six.    That  the  strength  of  the  samel 
weight  of  iron  is  the  same,  whether  thicker  or  broader.    That 
the  iron  upon  the  broad  wheels  wears  away  less  considerably,  be< 
cause  the  friction  is  not  so  great.    It  is  well  known  that  broadl 
wheels  do  not  take  a  greater  draught,  except  in  deep  and  narrow 
ruts»  which  would  not  exist,  as  the  roads  would  be  improved  and 
rendered  good  by  the  use  of  them.    And  should  parliament  thinkj 
it  proper  to  enforce  their  general  use,  it  might  be  gradually  ac< 
complished,  probably  in  this  manner;  that  every  sec  or  paii 
of  new  wheels  should  be  of  a  certain  breadth ;  and  that  afterl 
such  a  number  of  years  (reasonable  time  having  been  allowed  foj 
wearing  out  the  old  ones)  all  wheels  should  be  of  the  same| 
breadth,  and  in  the  mean  time,  a  proportionable  allowance  in  ch< 
statute  work  or  assessment  should  be  granted  to  wheels  of  a  pro- 
per breadth.    Carts  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  not  carrying  moi 
than  a  certain  weight,  might  be  excepted.    The  traveller  woulc 
find  great  coiveniency  from  a  written  board  affixed  upon  th( 
first  house  at  each  end  of  every  village. 

Drains.  Very  few  parts  of  this  kingdom  require  a  greatej 
attention  to  this  very  important  article  in  husbandry,  than 
considerable  part  of  this  Riding.  Much  has  been  done,  and  then 
yet  remains  much  to  do.  A  small  degree  of  observation  shewi 
the  efll'ct  a  redundancy  of  water  has  upon  vegetation,  as  well 
on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  and  cattle ;  which  forcibly  de^ 
monstrates  the  absolute  necessity  of  paying  a  most  minute  an< 
strict  attention  to  this  evil.  Before  the  present  main  drains 
were  made  in  th«s  eastern  part  of  the  Riding,  a  very  large  prpporj 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  were  afflicted  with  the  ague,  and  wei 
otherwise  very  unhealthy  during  the  winter  and  spring;  but  thai 
disorder  is  at  present  mostly  abated^  and  is  almost  as  rare  here  aj 
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!n  the  upland  parts.  An  infinite  number  of  acres*  which  pre« 
viouslyy  in  a  great  degree«  were  half  the  year  under  water,  are  now 
dry.  This*  like  most  works  of  the  kind,  was  not  sufliciently 
general.  Indeed  few  undertakings  require  t  more  unbounded 
scope  than  drainage,  various  parts  however  have  lately  been  !m« 
proved,  and  the  drainage  enlarged  where  it  had  been  before 
found  extremely  insufRcicnt.  It  still  generally  remains  at  and 
towards  the  outfall,  in  which  part  most  drains  arc  deficient ;  for 
they  seldom  are  formed  so  as  sufficiently  to  carry  off  the  accumu* 
Uting  water.  One  striking  instance  is  still  found  in  that  drain 
leading  above  Roos  to  the  Humber  at  Cherry  Cobb  sands.  The 
flatness  of  the  country  admits  of  very  little  fall,  consequently  the 
Water  moves  very  slow,  so  that  the  least  addition  to  the  usual 
height  of  water,  immediately  causes  an  overflow;  and  as  there 
are  several  parcels  of  land  which  lie  a  little  below  the  level  of  the 
common  surface,  they  are  flooded  with  almost  every  heavy 
shower,  so  much  as  to  render  the  herbage  or  crop  very  preca* 
rious  indeed.  In  this  case,  and  uniformly  when  the  fall  is  gentle; 
width  is  the  great  object,  and  ought  to  be  apnlied  to  the  drainage 
of  most  fiat  lands.  This,  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  drainage 
in  question,  with  a  little  additional  depth,  would  make  it 
navigable,  and  would  very  much  accommodate  a  considerable 
tract  of  country,  and  the  contribution  would  be  lightened 
by  the  double  advantage  derived  from  the  improvement.  It 
is  only  in  cases  like  this,  that  a  navigation  and  drainage  are  ^ 
compatible.  Another  similar  instance,  and  where  a  necessity 
for  both  exists,  is  found  in  the  country  extending  from  Frod* 
dingham-bridge,  to  near  Burton  Agnes,  and  probably  in  the  coun« 
try  from  the  latter  place  to  Bridlington.  This  plan,  with  a  drain 
branching  into  the  sea  at  Barmston,  would  drain  and  very  much 
accommodate  a  very  considerable  tract  of  country  with  water  car- 
riagc. 

The  river  Hull  in  this  division  of  country  is  very  little  attend- 
ed  to  as  a  drainage ;  it  is  particularly  useful  as  a  navigation ;  it 
£rst  formed,  and  still  continues  to  keep  open  the  harbour.    By 
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deepening  and  widening  this  river,  the  most  silutarv  effects  wc>ulil 
he  experienced,  both  as  to  drainage  and  navigation.  A  consil 
derablc  part  of  that  land  marked  blue  in  the  phn,  exte'-dliiA 
from  Malton  to  the  country  near  Muston,  Is  much  in  want  of  al 
effectual  drainage ;  and  the  imptovcmcnt  to  be  derived  from  tbil 
Rieasurei  would  fully  reimburse  the  expciicc  of  carrying  it  iniM 
execution.  The  Roods  from  the  Derwent,  are  not  so  much  ihl 
cause  of  injury  to  the  land,  at  most  people  imagine  ;  certainll 
however,  much  benefit  cannot  be  derived  from  them,  as  tlic  riveB 
Derwent,  almost  immediately,  on  quitting  the  barren  moors  ol 
Yorkshire,  flows  over  this  Ltnd,  and  consequently  cannot  fcrcili^l 
the  country  by  any  valuable  sediment  which  it  may  have  previomll 
collected,  like  many  other  floods,  which  6rst  flowing  over  I 
fruitful  country,  become  impregnated  with  a  rich  soil ;  and  thel 
meeting  with  a  country  nearly  level,  abate  their  r;^piui:y,  ani 
from  the  slowness  of  their  motion,  deposttc  their  £ccumuht<.'l 
particles.  I 

Besides  the  loss  of  crop  and  herbage,  the  land  receives  anoihcl 
principal  injury  by  the  springs  which  run  from  the  foot  of  the  acl 
jacent  Wold  hills,  and  burst  forth  where  they  meet  witli  rm 
sistance  from  the  soil  of  this  vale,  as  the  river  impeded  and  ken 
yp  by  the  Malton  mills,  and  other  obstructions,  docs  no:  take  thcil 
olF.  The  water  is  so  much  upon  a  level,  thit  it  iniiimalcs  itsul 
into  the  soil,  which  thireby  becomes  unproductive,  an-.l  cxhibil 
a  dark,  spongy,  coarse  appearance.  This  mischief  might  be  ril 
med'ed  by  a  tide-cut  near  the  milh,  to  take  off  the  surplus  watcl 
after  a  full  quantity  shall  have  been  first  provided  for  wuj  kinl 
them :  the  river  by  this  method,  would  be  kept  to  a  ccrtjfl 
tcight,  except  during  the  time  of  very  high  floods;  and  the  mill 
wouldbeetublcdto  work  earlier  bysomcdays,  and  to  take  ofFtM 
T/eight  of  water  when  it  iirit  begins  to  collect ;  they  might  al 
to  work  longer  before  the  floods  would  stop  them.  Jt  will  b^alsl 
necessary  to  scour  the  bottom  of  the  Derwent,  and  incrcasu  il 
width  i  and  to  cut  a  drain.from  the  hitls,  to  i.atch  thost  springi 
and  carry  them  into  the  river  below  the  mills.  Whenever  all  td 
i^bove  ideas  iball  have  been  carried  into  execution,  £000  acres  M 
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land  will  be  drained,  with  a  yearly  advantage'of  20  per  cent,  upoa 
the  expence. 

On  the  south-east  part  of  the  Riding»  considerable  pa«ns  have 
been  t  iken  to  carry  off  the  water ;  but  here,  as  in  o:her  places* 
very  few  of  the  drains  are  sufHcient,  particularly  at  and  towards 
the  outfall.  In  this  part>  a  great  depth  is  also  wanted  ;  for,  as  it 
has  been  set  forth  in  the  Introduction*  a  considerable  part  of  this 
district  is  very  much  injured  by  water,  and  no  land  so  injured* 
more  especially  when  sandy  and  spongy*  can  be  made  fully  pro- 
fitable until  t!ie  water  shall  have  been  drawn  off.  The  commis- 
sioners of  the  Hazel  inclosure*  in  the  southern  division  of  this  Ri- 
ding»  have  set  a  very  recent  exanr>ple  of  a  main  drain*  in  point  of 
capacity.  It  would  be  too  tedious  to  notice  every  deficient  drain : 
what  I  have  already  said  may  be  of  some  use.  If  every  township  will 
allow  the  necessity  of  their  drains  being  good  and  sufficient*  they 
should  inquire  into  the  construction  of  them*  and  remedy  any  de- 
fect through  which  the  water  is  not  perfectly  discharged  ;  the 
country  would  then  be  completely  drained ;  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  every  townshij>  to  do  their  duty. 

However  capacious  and  good  the  main  drains  may  be*  if  the 
smaller  are  not  in  proportion*  the  water  will  be  impeded*  and  mis- 
chief will  ensue.  This  Riding  is  eminently  deficient  in  this  re- 
spect :  the  cause  of  it  arises  from  the  indolence  of  some*  and  the 
avarice  of  others;  but  principally  from  the  blindness  of  too  many* 
who  neither  consider  the  damjge  resulting  from  the  neglect*  nor 
the  benefits  accruing  from  the  execution  of  this  very  valuable  im- 
provement. Every  man  must  know*  that  by  taking  the  water  off 
any  piece  of  land*  the  soil  becomes  dry  and  productive ;  nor  is 
there  a  necessity  for  him  to  be  a  ph'losopher*  or  to  be  critically  ac- 
quainted with  che  principles  of  vegetation. 

Few  interior  drains  or  ditches  are  sufficiently  wide  or  deep; 
this  evil  would  be  remedied  for  the  expence  of  two-pence  in  cveiy 
seven  yards,  wl^icli  can  ne/er  be  an  object :  it  is  certainly  more 
material  to  consider  the  benefit  of  a  good  ditch,  both  in  respect  to 
the  strength  of  fencing*  and  growth  of  quick-wood*  which  may 
be  plautcd  on  the  sides. 


I  frequentl/  have  observed  quick-wood  checked  in  its  growth, 
^nd  not  likely  ever  to  become  a  fence ;  but  which»  when  the  ditch 
has  been  sufficiently  deepened,  has  assumed  a  most  vigorous  ap«l 
pearancCf^and  recovered  its  growth,  so  as  to  form  a  suflicient  fcnce.| 
I  trust,  the  narrow  ideas  on  this  head,  which  I  have  noticed  oi 
my  tour,  will  soon  cease ;  and  that  the  land  requisite  for  enkrg< 
ing  the  drains  will  not  be  reluctantly  given  up. 

A  slope  of  one  foot  for  every  foot  in  depth*  may  be  considcre< 
as  the  best  general  proportion  for  the  shape  of  drains.— For  ex- 
ample: a  drain  of  the  width  of  four  feet  at  the  bottom,  andoi 
the  same  depth,  should  be  of  the  width  of  twelve  feet  at  the  top] 
In  strong  clay^  and  warp  land,  the  slope  need  not  be  so  great 
for  where  the  drain  is  for  a  fence,  it  will  sometimes  induce  catth 
to  go  down  one  side,  and  up  the  other :  but  in  most  slight  an< 
crumbling  soils  this  proportion  is  requisite.    In  fields  of  consi< 
derablc  length,  the  furrows,  when  kept  open,  may  partly  carry  of 
the  water:  but  they  are  frequently  too  long  for  this  purpose 
though  there  may  not  be  water  below  the  surface.   Longitudin: 
drains,  considered  only  as  mere  conductors  of  the  water,  h&^e 
very  good  effect ;  but  cross  drains,  intercepting,  gathering*  an< 
carrying  off  the  water,  are  on  all  occasions  the  most  cfFectualj 
Necessity  must  always  regulate  the  size  of  drains ;  in  geners 
hctwcver  it  may  be  observed,  they  should  always  be  deep  enougl 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  water,  whether  upon  or  below  thj 
surface. 

To  demonstrate  the  necessity  of  drains  being  kept  clear  anj 
free,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  to  whatever  height  the  water  ma] 
be  stopped,  or  rise,  so  much  of  the  drain  may  be  considered  as 
it  hud  never  been  cut.  We  daily  see  many  hundred  yards  ii 
length  stopped  halfway  up  the  drain  for  days  and  weeks*  whej 
ien  minutes  work  would  remove  the  cause,  and  effectually  cle; 
the  drain.  E^ery  farmer  should  frequently  perambulate  his  fai 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  such  annoyances,  which  he  wij 
readily  perceive,  when  his  drains  shall  have  previously  been  pi 
into  complete  order;  so  that  even  a  trace  of  the  crossing  mo^ 
will  not  escape  his  notice. 


* 
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The  necessity  of  covered  drains*  will  evidently  appear  from 
the  description  of  the  soil  of  this  division :  they  are  some* 
times  used ;  but  there  still  remains  a  large  scope  for  that  very  ne« 
ccssiry  operation.  The  intention  of  executing  this  work  ap« 
pears  gciicraU  though  the  want  of  energy  protracts  it,  for 
few  persons  venture  deep  enough;  many  go  only  to  a  cer«* 
tain  depth*  however  deep  the  spring  may  lie.  I  am  confident,  in 
many  inscancss,  a  very  small  number  of  drains,  of  a  necessary 
depth*  would  be  sufficient.  Some  cut  to  a  certain  depth*  about 
the  width  of  a  foot ;  then  with  a  narrow  tool,  make  a  deeper  in- 
cision ;  and  upon  the  shoulder  thus  formed  lay  a'sod,  as  directed 
by  many  writers  upon  this  subject.  Others  cut  and  fill  with 
thorns,  &c.  others  with  stones  put  in  promiscuously.  Necessity 
is  the  mother  of  invention ;  and  when  the  best  cannot  be  pro* 
cured,  inferior  nmterials  must  be  used.  Where  stones  can  be 
found,  my  method  is,  to  set  one  on  each  side  upon  an  edge,  and 
cover  with  another ;  and  so  on  throughout  the  whole  drain  :  this 
forms  a  free  passage  for  the  water;  I  then  put  in  a  few  refuse 
stones  over  them,  which  keep  the  drain  open  still  higher;  and. 
would,  on  the  breaking  or  slipping  down  of  the  covercrs,  still  af« 
ford  a  vacancy  for  the  water.  When  the  stones  arc  rather  thin,  one 
cart  load  will  do  thirty  yards ;  and  where  the  carriage  of  this  ar« 
tide  is  convenient,  the  expence  is  moderate.  I  should  prefer 
stones*  tliough  brought  from  a  considerable  distance,  because 
they  are  to  be  depended  upon.  I  have  now  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
1  drains  run  with  a  copious  stream,  which  have  been  so  made,  for 

twenty  years.  The  safety  and  durability  warrant  the  expence; 
for  (uS  I  have  observed  before)  open  drains  are  always  ineffectual 
in  proportion  to  the  obstruction  the  water  receives  in  its  course. 
In  the  open  drain,  any  impediment  is  readily  found  out ;  in  the 
covered  drain,  it  is  latent,  the  discovery  difKcult*  and  the  re- 
medy expensive.  Were  the  powers  vested  in  the  manerial  courts 
properly  executed,  the  improvement  ot  the  drains  might  be  greatly 
assisted,  and  various  other  local  matters  might  be  adjusted,  ac* 
coruing  to  the  original  intention,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  fore* 
fathers,  who  instituted  these  courts  to  bring  home  justivc  to  evexy 
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nun's  door ;  and  ttiat  the  first  steps  towards  redress  mij^ht  bcgfl 
in  tlie  vicinage.  To  render  drjin^  effectual,  the  co  njiulioil 
power  of  making  them  should  be  extended  equally  over  J[ ;  fa 
if  the  township  of  A  performs  it«  parti  and  B,  through  whU  h  I 
dTiiins,  will  not,  but  shall  insiit  that  it  is  contrary  to  vh-^q  to  cfl 
one  foot  deeper,  though  such  cut  »hall  be  evidently  bcuclicbl  I 
both  townships,  where  is  the  remedy  of  A  ?  We  know  thtv 
such  a  thing  as  a  court  of  sewers ;  but  how  is  that  co:iJuc[cdl 
Something  therefore  should  be  done  by  parliament,  to  give  ful 
therefl'ecc  and  energy  to  this  very  important  object;  and  one  af 
equally  beneficial  to  all,  should  be  adopted  as  a  remedy, 
benefit  of  most  drains  extends  beyond  a  temporary  improvcmcil 
they  ought  to  be  made  at  the  expencc  of  the  land*owncr ;  af 
the  tenant  thould  pay  in  proportion  to  his^ycarly  rent,  accordiif 
to  his  interest  derived  from  these  drains;  except  when  I 
shall  be  to  long,  that  he  may  be  repaid  with  a  fair  and  just  i 
turn  for  the  adventure. 

FiKces     '    In  this  district  are  of  great  impor.ance,  and  frd 
the  exposed  situation,  and  chalk  rock  in  some  places,  nqum 
mort  than  ordinary  attention.    Thoic  upon  the  Woldi  ar 
descriptions ;  first,  walls  made  of  turf  taken  from  ttii:  ai 
land  I  these  rise  four  or  five  feet,  with  a  base  of  thrci; 
feet,  diminishing  gradually   to   the   top,  equal   in    wlilih  I 
half  the  base,  and  sometimes  covered  with  a  projecting  s 
TTie    expencc  of   building  these  walls  varies   from   tweii 
pence  to  half  a  crown  per  rood  of  seven  yards  running  me^isul 
The  tods  are  cut  as  thick  as  the  soil  will  admit,  and  laid  with  tT 
grass  side  downwards.    The  consumption  of  the  soil  i^  conbiJ 
rable;  the  work  ii  ill  executed  in  general,  and  not  veo'durabfl 
though  when  well  perfonned,  it  will  remain  several  years ;  i. 
answers  tolerably  well  for  temporary  divisions;  when  these  w^ 
become  unnecessaiy,  the  toil  is  restored  by  levelling  them 

The  second  description  of  fences  is  formed  of  quick-wood,  i 
Cendcd  with  posts  and  nils  in  the  usual  manner,  which  in  mal 
parts  of  the  Wolds,  where  the  soil  is  good,  and  the  elev.ition  n 
dcnte,  thrives  well }  in  puts  of  a  different  description,  i 
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planter  will  vainly  attennpt  to  raise  lt#  at  least  on  the  usual  plan ; 
many  thousand  pounds  have  been  in  this  manner  ignoiramly 
thrown  away. 

Those  persons  wlio  make  a  fence  in  the  best  method,  mark  out  a 
long  slip  or  line,  of  the  breadth  of  six  feet,  they  then  take  off  the ' 
foil  on  each  i.ide  of  the  line,  to  the  extent  of  four  feet,  and  cover 
to  the  same  width  the  centre  of  the  slip  formed  hy  this  method  of 
three  strata  of  soil ;  they  next  lay  the  earth  Taken  out  of  the  side 
ditches  on  the  vacant  spaces,  or  edges  of  the  slip,  and  adjoining 
the  abovementioned  strata,  and  form  the  whole  with  a  gentle  rise,' 
gradually  declining  on  each  side  to  the  centre,  where  they  plant 
the  quick-wood  in  three  strata  of  carth«  and  give  it  the  advantage 
of  deriving  its  nourishment  from  a  deep  soil,  which  always 
catches  every  shower,  and  in  summer  preserves  a  proper  moisture. 
As  soon  as  the  quick-wood  shall  have  arrived  at  such  a  degree 
of  maturity  as  to  spread  its  roott  wide  for  support,  they  then^ 
throw  down  one  side. of  the  bank  into  the  adjoining  hollow;! 
whither  the  roots  will  soon  follow.    This  method,  as  practised  in ' 

1  some  southern  counties,  and  imperfectly  in  one  part  of  this  dis- 

trict* I  have  communicated  to  the  Society  of  Arts.    The  allow- 
ance of  land  may  be  considered  as  extravagant ;  to  raise  a  fence,  is  *  * 
an  object  of  great  importance,  but  the  land  is  of  little  value. 

It  is  necessary  to  keep  the  hedges  low  adjoining  the  roads,  to 
admit  the  sun  and  air,  so  essentially  necessary  for  their  preserva- 
tion, and  for  the  consequent  accommodation  of  those  who  travel* 
upon  them.    It  is  not  only  in  this  case  that  clipping  of  hedges 

i  has  a  good  effect ;  I  have  for  some  time  considered  that  the  in- 

:' J  jury  received  by  them  in  exposed  situations,  particularly  near  the 

sea,  proceeds  from  the  sharp  air  which  blows  through  them, 
when  thin  and  open ;  but  has  less  effect,  and  docs  not  injure 
them  so  much,  when  by  their  thick  foliage,  they  form  a  barrier 
against  it ;  some,  though  exposed  to  the  sea  air,  have  been  clipped 

f  yearly  from  their  earliest  growth,  and  appear  to  thrive  infinitely' 

better  than  those  which  have  not  received  that  attention.  These, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge  at  present,  look  flourishing,  and  give 
us  every  reason  to  suppose^  that  when  they  shall  arrive  at  matu* 
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rity.  they  will  tSbti  indubitable  proo6  of  the  tucceit  of  this  meJ 
tbodi  which  indeed  it  very  much  adopted  even  at  present.  Tii(l 
expeace  is  small,  when  compared  with  the  advant^j^c  deriveJ 
fifom  it }  nor  does  this  mode  preclude  the  general  mc;uis  used  foJ 
shelter,  the  raising  a  bank  behind  the  hedge,  or  the  pknting  slip  J 
of  land  with  ftirz«. 

In  the  fiat  part*  of  this  diitrict.  where  a  hedge  is  easily  raised,  th  J 
hedges  are  still  veiy  indifferent  in  many  places.  It  is  well  knowil 
that  ^uick-wood  will  grow  on  soilsof  a  moderate  quality,  whcrl 
not  in  a  situation  too  much  exposed,  when  defended  from  cattle! 
and  kept  dean  and  diy  i  but  when  these  essential  points  aie  col 
observed,  it  it  in  vain  to  plant  it.  The  two  first  require  no  greal 
tkilli  the  latter  it  overiooked  irom  ignorance,  or  itiattendon  r 
ibg  baneful  consequences  of  not  effectually  taking  away  the  waterl 

Cutting  of  hedges  is  variously  practised,  and  the  vile  custonf 
of  beading  them  at  the  height  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  fcetl 
prevails  in  many  parts.  There  is  but  one  principle  to  bcobservcJ" 
la  this  Gate  i  that  of  cutdng  them  down  to  the  ground,  whechel 
the  mode  of  laying  them  it  adopted  or  not.  When  thii  it  praci 
tited,  leave  at  few  live  stakes  u  possible :  let  not  the  layers  be  t< 
tnuncrous,  and  divest  them  of  their  twigs.  How  often  do  wj 
ie«  the  whole  contents  wattled  among  the  stakes,  and  jammed  » 
dote,  at  nearly  to  destroy  the  whole  hedge  1 

Inorder  to  make  a  fence  more  secure,  particularly  fence-drains 
the  water  it  stopped  in  the  ditch  or  drain.    Those  who  practUfl 
this,  are  not  aware  bow  much  they  ir>)ure  the  lard.    It  may  b 
alledged,  that  it  it  only  done  in  summer,  or  in  strong  had,  whei 
the  water  will  not  readily  iitunuate  ittetf  into  the  toil.    As  to  tiu 
lint,  draint,  if  necessary,  should  never  be  stopped ;  and  as  to  i 
latter,  it  must  be  coosiderDd  how  unwholesome  ttagnant  water  i: 
in  ittdf,  and  how  much  it  ioftcts  the  air.     Indeed,  it  is  a  littl| 
extraordinary  that  thit  poor  aid  should  be  resorted  to  in  s 
tbe  first  warp  lands,  where  quick-wood  would  in  seven  years  beJ 
cooM  a  fence,  and  contribute  largely  to  break  the  sharp  air  whictl 
<H*n  aaaay*  those  marshes  in  the  spring  months,  from  their  ge-l 
ftnX  titoatioa  near  large  riven,  or  the  tea. 
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The  piteu  is  tnanjr  puts  of  chb  4ktrict#  tre  ooi  ^operljr  tit- 
tended  to«    TliAr  form  is  of  iitde  iDoment;^  00  they  be  bue  ef* 
fective :  they  should  be  so  hung,  that  when  they  are  opened*  they 
j  may  shut  of  themselves,  an4  be  socure :  when  tUs  is  not  the  case, 

bow  considerable  a  portion  of  time  U  wasted  sa  opening  and  shut- 
ting them !  the  work  of  a  man  and  four  horses  may  be  said  to 
be  frequently  taken  up  in  this  troublesome  process :  for  we  can- 
not  but  calculate  the  lost  time  of  the  horses,  when  they  are  de» 
iaycd  and  dotainod  from  their  work  by  this  unnecesMiy  employ* 
nient  of  their  driirer* 

The  advantjygc  of  proper  fences,  and  good  gates,  that  shut  and 
open  readily^  is  known  to  oveiy  skilful  fanner^  Flocks  are  natu# 
fiiUy  pro':ie  to  ramble  1  and  where  there  is  a  slight  lence,  or  a  gate 
4inshut,  they  are  sure  to  find  it  4  the  Injury  they  then  do  to  a  field 
of  turjups,  cofA*  pr  grass,  U  not  the  only  oonslderation,  for  they 
become  unsettled ;  ;nor  wUl  they  be  satisfied  w^ith  their  usual  pas- 
ture for  9Uiny  days,  nay,  levpn  weckss^  this  Widers  them  less  pmo* 
fitable  and  thrivjngj  and  diaappoints  tbo  expectation  of  thdr 
owner,  who>  for  want  of  this  attention  to  his  fences  and  gates, 
finds  himrelf  injured  not  only  in  his  crops,  but  in  bis  stock* 

Buildings^  ■     -  Many  of  these,  in  tnost  parts  of  this  district; 
are  coviered  with  thatch,  und  some  few  ;are  constructed  wUk 
mud^^waUs;  an  equal  quantity,  howeveo  have  been  jre«built  of 
solid  materials,  and  (Covered  with  tilei>    The   use  of  thatch,  as 
a  -pov^  to  buildings*  .deprives  ihfi  land  of  :manure,  in  propor# 
tian  to  the  .straw  employed  for  thatch  ;  and  when  the  buildings 
to  be  tcoverod  Jare  large,  the  injury  to  the  land  must  be  veiy 
great.    The  walls  on  the  Wolds  are  generally  constructed  dT 
brick,  but  several  ^Iso  are  formed  of  chalk  stone,  which,  when 
t:ai$ed  early  in  the  spring,  and  left  two  or  three  months  to  dry, 
wUl  form  a  wall  that  will  stai^  some  time.    Near  Malton,  the 
stone,  being  pretty  good,  is  in  general  uf  e.  The  houses,  both  of 
the  old  and  new  construction,  are  without  much  order  or  contri* 
ftoce:  this  inattention  is  nnpardonable  when  it  is  necessary  to 
raise  new  £um  houses ;  but  where  additions  have  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  it  is  excusable,  and  even  unavoidable* 
itwiUbejudidous,  when  the  repairs  of  jan  old  £u;pa  house  snay 
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be  necessaiy»  to  draw  a  plan  of  every  proposed  alteration,  end 
to  keep  such  pUn,  till  the  alterations  shall  have  been  c;.;ltely 
executed. 

In  the  construction  of  the  farm  officer,  though  roon*  may  not 
be  wanting^  due  attention  is  not  paid  to  this  circumstance,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  farm. 

Farm,  offices,  when   prxiperly  built,  should  form  a  square; 
and  all  the  offices  should  be  placed  as  conveniently,  and  as  near 
each  other  as  possible :  the  foId*yard  should  be  in  the  centre; 
and  the  pump  and  watering-trough  should  be  near  the  back  door, 
where  all  the  cattle  should  be  watered,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  their 
dung.    The  fold-yard  should  be  concave,  into  which  every  thing 
convertible  into  manure,  even  the  drip,  not  only  from  the  kitchens 
and  dairy,  but  also  from  the  eaves  of  every  building,  should  be 
collected ;  and  if  at  any  timethis  should  causea  surplus  of  moisture,. 
it  should  be  carried  by  a  drain  into  a  reservoir,  which  should  be 
made  water-proof,  both  for  receiving  and  retaining  it :  this  re- 
servoir should  be  emptied  occasionally  upon  the  land,  by  a 
water- cart ;  or  should  be  filled  with  eaith,  or  any  thing  equally 
capable  of  imbibing  the  moisture^  and  of  being  thrown  out  again, 
and  spread  on  the  land  as  manure.     Such  is  the  inattention  on 
this  head,  that  we  very  commonly  see  a  fold-yard  with  cattle  at 
straw  upon  a  hill,  the  moisture  running  into  a  stream  of  water,  or 
the  town  street;  and  the  farmer  wasting  in  this  manner  this  very 
valuable  article.    The  stack-yard  should  adjoin  the  barn,  to  pre- 
vent waste  by  carrying  the  corn  from  a  distance;  and  the  granary 
should,  if  possible,  be  over  the  carriage-sihed,  or  any  other  place 
where  it  can  be  built  in  a  situation  equally  cool  and  airy,  and  not 
over  a  stable.    There  arc  few  instances  where  m'>ney  is  laid  out 
more  commendably,  and  to  better  advantage,  than  in  building 
farm  houses.  It  would  be  sound  policy  to  attach  every  man  to  his 
homCf  by  rendering  it  as  agreeable  to  him  as  possible:  neatness 
and  order  promote  tranquillity;  and  no  set  of  men  are  better  en- 
titled to  this  enjoyment  than  farmers,  fulfilling  the  duties  of  their 
station  with  propriety ;  munificence  no  where  shines  forth  with 
greater  lustre. than «in  the  land*owners,  when  they  perform  their 
part  towards  promoting  the  happiness  of  a  respectable  tenantry. 
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Although  the  cottages  are  improving,  yet  many  are  very  un»- 
comfortable  and  unwhoksome  dwellings,  most  of  their  floors  are 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  their  windows  ohen  will 
not  open,  nor  give  a  free  circulation  to  the  air ;  this  requires 
particular  attention  both  from  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  the 
villages,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a  cottager  can  neither  rebuild 
his.cotvage,'  or  be  at  any  considerable  expencc  in  alterations  or 
repairs.  These  men  are  entitled  to  as  much  comfort  as  their 
stations  will  admit,  and  their  health  is  not  only  of  importance  to 
themselves,  their  families,  or  the  farmers,  but  also  to  the  country 
at  large.  Some  gentlemen  in  this  district,  have  been  very  laud* 
abjy  attentive  to  this  subject,  and  have  built  many  houses  for 
their  labourers  on  a  comfortable  and  convenient  plan. 

I  have  annexed  to  this  Report,  a  plan  of  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man's bailiff!,  with  the  farm -yard  and  buildings,  in  this  Rid* 
ing,  and  another  of  a  farm-house  and  offices,  not  to  be  found: 
in  the  Riding,  although  many  farm  offices  nearly  on  the  same 
construction,  but  not  so  complete  as  this,  are  to  be  met  ^ith :  as 
they  are  sent  merely  to. shew  the  construction,  they  are  without  a. 
scale :  but  if  they  should  be  copied,  a  scale  maybe  adapted  accord- 
ing to  the  size  of  the  farms  for  which  they  may  be  intended.    I 
have  sent  also  another  plan  of  a  barn,  stable,  beast-house.  Sec. 
under  one  roof.    The  expence  of  buildings  is  nearly  the  same 
here,  as  in  most  other  places.    As  the  district  joins  the  sea,  tim- 
ber  and  deals  arc  moderate. 

Implements  of  Husbandry.        The  plough  commonly  called, 
the  Rothcram  or  Dutch  plough  (their  construction  being  nearly 
the  same),  is   generally  used,  and  is  allowed  to  be  the  best- 
plough  in  use  for  all  land  ;  for  though  it  is  of  the  most  simple 
construction,  yet  it   effectually  performs    its  work.     Proud*s 
trenching  or  double  plough  is  used  by  some,  and  answers  well. 
The  first  share  pares  up  the  sod,  and  the  other  turns  over  the 
mould  upon  it.    This  plough  is  likely  to  be  very  serviceable,  if 
used  with  judgment.    The  depth  and  quality  of  the  soil  form  the 
criterion  of  using  it.  This  plough  may  be  set  to  different  depths.. 
h.x^  requisite  to .  plough  up  iresb.  earth*  but  the  skill  of.  the. 
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flougliman  depends  en  fus  not  ploughing  too  deep.  The  drill 
is  very  little  tised,  nor  does  that  use  increase.  Proud's  drill  is 
ihe  most  in  use  for  sowing  turnips  ^  k  delivers  the  «eed  regulailjr* 
«nd  may  <be  fixed  to  any  plough  t  almost  ertry  «ort  of  harrow  t^ 

* 

toller  is  to  be  found  here*  the  Kghter  ones  generally  on  the  *Wolds. 
The  harrow  teeth  arc  xrften  not  sharpened,  and  'when  the  land  is 
foul  they  are  not  dressed  and  cleaned*  which  should  be  done  by  a 
person  following,  and  lifting  up  die  harrow  to  discharge  thek  con- 
tents when  they  fill.  These  inattentions  ought  to  be  remedied, 
as  they  are  very  detrimental  to  the  farmer. 

The -waggons  in  the  greatest  part  of  the  district  are  drawn  by 
two  or  fic»ur  horses.  They  are  generally  clumsy,  with  low  fore- 
wheels  tliat  lock  under  the  body,  which  in  course  is  raised  by 
heavy  cumbersome  blocks*  and  runs  very  heavily,  Mvt  may  hope 
the  propriety  of  forming  them  on  a  better  and  more  light  con- 
struction, mth  higher  fore-wheels,  will  soon  be  perceived ;  this 
would  be  found  of  great  advantage,  the  farmer's  hckrses  would  not 
he  harrassed  by  dramng  an  unnecessary -weight,  and  a'consider- 
able  saving  would  be  made  both  of  wood  and  iron  in  the  con- 
struction of  waggons,  more  especially  of  those  employed  in  the 
fSirms.  Such  as  carry  com  to  market,  should  be  stronger  and 
heavier.  Few  carts  an;  used  in  many  parts  of  this  district* 
though  better  adapted  ibr  carrying  manure  than  waggons*  which  | 
sre  very  inconveniently  employed  for  this  purpose. 
*  The  breast  spade  used  in  draining,  is  found  very  useful :  it 
is  driven  forward  by  a  man  In  the  same  manner  as  the  paring 
tpadcf  and  is  not  much  unlike  a  common  hay  spade  turned  up  on 
lioth  ttdes;  it  takes  out  an  entire  sod*  and  is  very  useful  in  clean- 
ing out  furrows,  and  cutting  small  grips  or  top  drains  in  flat 
lands.. 

I  know  of  only  one  threshing  machine  in  this  dbtrict ;  these 
machines  save  nearly  half  the  expence ;  but  some  doubts  have 
arisen*  whether  iht  com  u  as  well  threshed  as  by  hand.  No 
doubt  a  little  deficiency  on  this  head  will  overbalance  the  saving : 
tome  also  assert*  that  the  -straw  is  not  so  good  for  the  cattle*  as 
ihey  do  sot  itcove  it  so  fnesbt  as  when  the  com  is  gradually 
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threslved.  Another  objection  has  been  made  to  ihtit  use  that  if 
they  were  generally  employed,  there  would  be  ro  work  for  la* 
boutcrs  in  the  depth  of  winter:  I  think  this  objection  of  ua  force; 
for  there  Is  little  doubt  of  the  Labourers  finding  employmentt.  ex* 
ccpt  in  very  long  and  severe  frost^^It  must  be  observed,  also* 
that  even  the  machine  cannot  be  worked  without  them.  1  thiAk 
the  decision,  for  or  against  it>  depends  upon  the  question,  whether 
it  performs  the  work  dean  or  not:  in  some  instances,!  haveob* 
served  it  well  done ;  in  others  so  badly,  that  the  corn  left  in  the  ear 
would  very  nearly  have  paid  for  the  threshing.  A  little  more  c^ 
perience,  however,  will  decide  the  questioa.  It  would  certainljs 
be  an  advantage  to  work  them  by  wind  or  water;,  for  it  is  slavish 
v/ork  for  the  horses,  and  a  horse  in  a  mill  is  an  unpleasant  sight*. 
At  all  events,  they  will  not  answer  but  for  a  large  com  grower;, 
as  the  interest  of  the  money  laid  out  in  the  first  cost,  added  to- 
the  wear  and  tear,  would  be  equal  to  threshing  the  crop  of  & 
middle  sized  farm  by  band.  The  winnowing  machine  is  gene*- 
rally  used ;  and  no  considerable  fanner  should  be  without  it»  It  is: 
so  universally  known,  that  a  description  of  it  is  unnecessary:  the 
saving  of  labour,  and  neatness  of  execution^  gives  it  every  recomi^ 
mendation.  The  price  varies  from  four  to  six  pounds*  Mccording. 
to  the  work  and  materials. 

Labour  and  ^a^js.—— Farms  of  considerable  magnitude*  arr 
generally  worked  by  a  foreman  (if  upon  the  Wolds*  by  a  sheplMLrd)» 
with  from  two  to  four  other  servant  men*  and  a  suitable  number 
of  day  labourers,  according  to  the  size  of  the  farm:  the  labourers 
sometimes  work  by  the  day ;  sometimes  they  take  thei^  work,  as 
threshing,  ditching.  Sec.  at  a  fixed  price  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
work:  paring  and  burning  is  generally  taken,  and  some  corn  also 
reaped  at  a  certain  price  per  acre;  but  I  think  a  greater  number 
perform  this  work  by  their  own  servants,  and  by  day  labourers, 
men  and  women*  who,  during  harvest,  come  in  great  numbers  to 
Malton  to  be  hired»  from  the  North  and  West  Ridings*  particu* 
larly  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Richmond  and  Knaresborough,. 
and  the  western  dales  of  Yorkshire;  most  of  these  people  go  upon; 
the  Wolds,  and  into  the  eastern  parts  of  this  district:  the  redun*. 


dancy  of  inhabitant!  in  the  North  and  West  Ridings^  thus  stipplits 
the  deficiency  in  the  east.  The  foremen  and  shepherds  have 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  pounds*  with  victuals*  lodging,  and 
washing;  a  common  man  servant  has  from  ten  to  thirteen 
pounds ;  women  and  boys,  from  three  to  eight  pounds.  Day 
labourers,  when  supplied  with  victuals,  earn  from  Martinmas  to 
Candlemas,  four  or  five  shillings  per  week,  from  Candlemas  to 
Midsummer,  five  or  six,  from  Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  eight 
or  nine,  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas  five  or  six.  If  they  find 
their  own  victuals^  the  wages  from  Michaelmas  to  Martinmas,  and 
from  thence  to  Candlemas,  vary  from  nine  to  ten  sliillings,  be- 
tween Candlemas  and  Midsummer,  from  ten  to  eleven,  and  from 
Midsummer  to  Michaelmas,  from  fourteen  to  sixteen.  Women 
receive  from  sixpence  to  eight*pence  for  weeding  corn  or  fallows, 
and  from  cight*pence  to  a  shilling  for  hay-making:  in  harvest, 
they  receive  from  one  shilling  to  one  and  sixpence,  without  vic- 
tuals. Threshing  wheat  varies  from  zs.  id.  to  35.  4^/.  per  quar- 
ter, barley,  from  lid*  to  zs,  oats,  from  Sd»  to  15,  beans, 
from  II.  $d.  to  i4.6rf.  Reaping  wheat  varies  from  65.  to  85. 
per  acre ;  oats  and  barley  from  four  to  seven ;  beans  from  five  to 
seven.  Barley  and  oats  are  generally  mown,  but  sheafed,  except 
in  some  of  the  strong  lands,  where  they  are  reaped.  Paring  and 
burning  vary  from  20  to  30^.  per  acre.  The  time  of  labour,  in 
winter  b  frt)m  light  until  dark,  in  hay  time  and  harvest,  is  from 
five  until  seven  or  eight—sometimes  later ;  at  other  seasons,  it  lasts 
from  six  to  six,  and  occasionally  earlier  and  later.  The  farming 
servants  are  well  fed ;  and  there  are  few  countries  where  they  and 
die  labourers  work  harder.  Orderly  house-keeping,  and  whole* 
some  diet,  are  great  requisites  in  rural  economy. 

Price  of  Pravishns.^-'^'The  average  prices  of  meat,  fish,  and 
butter,  by  the  pound,  of  milk  by  the  quarts  and  of  grain  by  the 
bushel,  in  this  Riding,  in  February,  17949  were  as  under:— the 
price  of  beef  is  calculated  on  the  quarter^  or  carcase. 
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1                   , 
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t. 

d. 

I.   i.   d. 

Beef 

o 

3i 

I      lO     o 

Mutton  and  pork 

o 

4 

1       12      O 

Veal 

o 

4i     ' 

1     i6    o 

Fish           . 

o 

l\  per  lb. 

. 

Butter 

I 

o   per  lb. 

ofiSoz.whichI 

/    • 


consider  as  tbe  medium  weight ;  for  butter 
varies  in  weighty  in  different  markets,  ffx>m 
i6  to  20  oz. 
Milk  at  Hull,  in  summer,  is  3  i«  per  quart ;  and  is  rather 
dearer  in  winter. 


Pir  busbil. 


t  1 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats 
Beans 


$. 

5 

4 

2 

4 


d. 

9 

If 

6 

6 


qr  per  quarter* 
£.  s.  d. 
260 
I  13  o 
120 
I  18    o 


The  bushel  in  the  east,  is  less  than  in  the  north-west  part 
of  the  Riding.  This,  with  the  different  weight  above  noticed, 
shews  the  propriety  of  equalising  both  weights  and  mea- 
sures. The  prices  in  the  several  markets  of  the  Riding,  differ 
very  little  at  present,  nor  are  likely  hereafter  to  differ,  particularly 
in  respect  to  corn,  because  it  ultimately  goes  to  the  same  market. 
Meat  will  probably  advance,  as  it  generally  does,  in  April,  at 
which  time  the  turnip-fed  beasts  and  sheep  are  nearly  killed  and 
sold;  it  will  continue  higher  till  August,  when  the  grass-fed 
sheep  and  cattle  become  more  plentiful;  the  prices  then  begin 
to  fall  gradually  to  the  present  prices,  or  differ  but  little  from 
them. 

Victualling  Q^cr.—— Before  we  leave  the  subject  of  provi- 
sions, it  may  be  observed  that  this  district,  particularly  the  east- 
ern part,  produces  and  fattens  a  great  number  of  large  cattle. 
As  they  are  bred  and  fed  in  the  same  district,  and  as  there  b  no 
expence  or  dealer's  profit  in  dri^ng  them  from  the  breeder  to 
market,  not  to  mention  the  contiguity  of  Hull,  beef  can  certainly 
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be  afforded  as  low  here  as  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom ; 
Government,  might  establish  a  victualling  office  in  thii  Ki< 
with  a  very  considerable  advantage^  both  in  respect  to  supply 
price;  to  this  office  an  additional  supply  would  also  be  furnii 
from  the  other  neighbouring  parts  of  Yorkshire,  and  from  tho< 
Marsh  Land  and  Lincolnshire^  all  of  which  places  are  situate] 
very  easy  distances :  these  considerations  are  certainly  sufficj 
to  warrant  Government  in  making  the  trial. 

The  above  plan,  if  adopted^  would  certainly  save  a  very  col 
derable  expence,  which  the  nation  at  present  pays ;  and  w 
such  saving  can  be  made*  justice  to  the  public  requires  it.  C 
petition  only  reduces  the  price  of  any  article  to  a  proper  medi| 
Government  at  present  is  supplied  with  cattle,  generally  boi 
in  Smithfield  market,  many  of  which  are  driven  from  a  consij 
able  distance,  within  thirty  miles  of  Hull,  and  from  80  to 
6^^   #0^urv  ^bJjL'^  from  London.    Most  of  the  fat  cattle,  therefore,  purchase( 

_^y  .^        ^^     Government,  are  driven  from  an  average  distance  of  1 10 
^'^^   A>i^'  ^^  ^^  expencc  of  nearly  izi.  per  head,  besides  a  loss  of  wi 

^  i^tc^  1^1  0VjJSu^    ^^  driving,  moderately  stated  at  four  stone,  of  14  pound 
.  y  «    /  » "^         the  stone;  and  which,  at  41.  6 d.  per  stone,  amounts  to  i 

to  this  again,  as  the  grazier  receives  great  part  of  the  c| 
£^jjf^       fed  for  the  London  market  lean  from  the  more  northern  c< 
ties,  the  expence  of  driving  them,  with  the  drover's  pi 
must  be  added,  which  would  not  be  less  than  121.  did  not 
country  adjoining  Hull  supply  part'  of  these  cattle,  on  w| 
^   account  I  deduct  something  saved  in  driving  and  waste,  or 
aCurfKho^   the  total  saving,  therefore,  amounts  to  38  s.  per  beast,  avej 
at  eight  hundred  and,  a  half,  or  sixty-eight  stone,    fiut 
we  consider  the  real  variation  between  the  markets  in  this  dii 
and  London,  it  may  be  moderately  reckoned  at  455.  per  oj 
we  farther  estimate  the  superior  quality  in  the  meat  of 
killed  after  a  journey  of  a  few  hours,  or  of  two  days  at  most,! 
that  of  an  ox  driven  eight  days,  the  advantage  of  establishil 
victuaUing*office  here,  must  appear  still  greater.  The  above[ 
culation,  taken  only  at  45  5.  on  68  stone,  makes  a  saving  of 
than  8  d.  per  stoae  of  141b.  1  for  a  great  part  of  the  provisi< 
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this  ofRce  would  be  sent  from  Hull  to  every  garrison  abroad,  at  a 
rate  as  cheap  as  from  any  other  office ;  but  as  a  supply  would  be 
wanted  frequently  for  the  navy,  and  furnished  from  this  port,  at 
a  dearer  freight  than  from  the  victuallingM>fficc  in  London,  I  de- 
duct for  it  one  penny  per  stone :  the  aiticle  is  therefore  cheaper  by 
7  d.  per  stone,  and  at  the  same  time  better. 

Draught  CattU.  A  considerable  number  of  oxen  are  used, 
mostly  in  yokes  and  for  carriages,  in  the  farms ;  veiy  few  for 
the  plough,  as  they  are  deemed  too  slow  for  that  purpose,  and  in 
warm  weather  cannot  stand,  with  sufficient  ease  ti>  themselves, 
that  continued  labour  for  so  long  a  time  which  the  plough  re« 
quires.  In  carriages  they  often  get  short  intervals  of  rest  whilst 
loading  and  unloading,  and  as  this  sort  of  work  best  suits  them, 
the  greatest  portion  of  it  should  be  done  by  them,  which  would 
be  a  considerable  advantage  to  most  farmers.  The  yokes  should 
be  entirely  abolished,  not  only  because  they  will  draw  with  greater 
facility  without  them,  but  the  oxen  are  less  confined,  and  enjoy 
the  air  much  better. 

In  many  partii,  the  draught  horses  are  slender,  very  indifferent, 
and  evidently  unable  to  go  through  a  day's  work,  which  is 
a  great  bss  to  the  firmer,  and  detrimental  to  the  cattle. 
More  are  consequently  kept  than  would  be  necessary  if  they 
were. better,  and  the  fsirmer  incurs  an  unnecessary  expehce,  for  a 
bad  horse  takes  as  much  keeping  as  a  good  one ;  the  disappdnt« 
ment  also,  arising  from  the  non-performance  of  their  work  in  due 
time,  is  often  rttended  with  serious  consequences.  We  may  fre* 
quently  observe  four  poor  weak  horses,  drawing  with  difficulty  five, 
or  at  most  six  quarters  of  oats,  in  one  of  those  clumsy  heavy 
waggons  before  described,  which  two  able  horses  in.  a  well  con* 
structed  cart,  would  draw  with  the  greatest  ease,  or,  should  the 
hilly  part  of  the  country  render  a  cart  inconvenient,  in  a  well-con« 
structed  light  waggon.  Some  often  harness  four  horses  to  a 
plough,  when  two  good  ones  v/ould  do  as  well,  and  a  driver  would 
be  saved,  as  the  ploughman,  by  means  of  strings  could,  as  in  the 
West  Riding,  hold  the  plough  and  drive  the  horses  at  the  same 
timcj  which  is  a  great  saving;  and  a  person  well  accustomed  to 
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it,  had  rather  hold  and  drive  the  plough  at  the  same  time,  than 
have  it  driven  by  another. 

I  have  often  in  this  Riding  seen  a  boy  of  15,  with  a  pair  of 
good  horses^  plough  as  well,  and  more,  than  a  man,  with  a  boy  to 
drive,  could  do  with  four  horses  in  other  countries. 

No  doubt  but  in  wet  seasons  and  strong  clay  knd,  it  is  proper 
that  the  cattle  drawing  the  ploughs  should  walk  in  the  furrow, 
and  consequently  must  be  harnessed  at  length,  and  walk  single 
and  move  slow.    Oxen  may  here  be  used;  for  there  is  a  coolness { 
in  the  air  upon  the  surfi&ce  of  this  kind  of  land  which  suits  the  oxj 
and  the  foot  of  the  ox  is  best  adapted  to  land  which  is  very  wetl 
and  stiff,  as  it  expands  when  setting  down,  and  contracts  when 
lifted  up ;  and  therefore  does  not  stick  in  the  soil  like  that  of  a 
horse.    It  is  very  usual,  in  hot  weather  particularly,  to  order  the 
oxen  to  be  taken  to  work  very  soon  in  the  morning,  under  thel 
idea  their  work  should  be  performed  in  the  coolest  part  of  the 
day.    By  this  means  the  cattle  are  taken  from  their  pastures  be-| 
fore  they  have  scarcely  had  time  to  feed,  so  that  they  are  not  abl< 
'  to  sustain  themselves  during  their  work ;  and  a:  the  very  instani 
the  heat  is  the  strongest,  when  they  are  the  least  able,  they  finisli 
their  work,  generally  about  eleven  or  twelve,  if  they  began  theii 
work  at  three  or  four  in  the  morning. 

After  having  been  thus  overcome  with  fatigue,  they  are  turne< 
into  the  pasture,  where  they  are  additionally  incommoded  by  th< 
heat  and  flies,  and  cannot  keep  on  their  legs  to  brouze;  where] 
as  if  they  were  not  tiiken  to  work  till  about  six  o'clock,  the] 
would  by  that  time  have  satisfied  themselves  with  food,  and  be  Ii 
heart  to  go  through  the  heat  and  fatigue  of  the  day,  with  mucl 
greater  ease,  nor  would  they  suffer  so  much,  except  in  excecdin] 
hot  days,  when  particular  <are  should  be  taken  to  drive  ^hei 
-gently.  On  such  days  they  had  better  be  at  work,  than  fightinj 
"with  the  flies,  or  running  about  the  pastunss  to  escape  them ; 
after  their  work 'they  shall  be  turned  into  the  pasture,  they  wil 
'«njoy  their  grass,  lay  down  and  rest  themselves,  and  when  refresl 
'«d  Will  ris^  and  cat  'again. '  Thus  managed  they  may  be  sai( 
Vith  their  lMmiog'«  g/ais  included»  toliave  been  three  thues  ft 
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instead  of  having  received  ope  bait  only  under  the  above  men* 
tioned  management* 

This  treatment  is  essentially  requisite  for  the  ox,  which  being 
a  ruminating  animal,  cannot  fast  long,  and  therefore  should  by 
ho  means  be  put  into  the  yoke  with  an  empty  stomach.;  the  per* 
son  who  has  the  care  of  them  should  be  regular  in  administer- 
ing food,  and  careful  in  proportioning  the  work  thereto ;  for  it 
should  be  continually  kept  in  mind,  that  one  day  or  hour  of  ex- 
cess,  or  ill  treatment,  will  be  productive  of  more  injury  than 
years  of  regular  work;  careshpuld  also  be  taken  that  they  may 
draw  easily  and  evenly  $  their  temper  should  be  carefully  studied 
without  passion,  and  they  should  be  treated  consistently* 

These  observations  may  be  enforced  by  moral  and  serious  ar* 
guments;  husbandry  work  must  he  progressive,  and  improper 
and  desultory  exertions  uniformly  defeat  their  intended  purpose. 
Although  the  Creator  of  all  things  has  given  a  superior  authority 
to  man  over  all  other  created  beings,  yet  be  was  never  designed 
to  abuse  the  labouring  animal  which  procures  him  food,  nor  to  ob- 
tain that  food  by  oppression. 

'  Inclosures  and  Population.  Some  are  of  opinion  that  indo- 
sures  have  been  the  cause  of  a  decrease  of  population,  but  a  ht 
greater  number  maintain  contrary  opinions. 

Additional  labour,  an  improved  air,  and  an  increase  of  produce 
are  certainly  favourable  to  an  increase  of  population,  these  are 
in  general  the  beneficial  consequences  of'  inclosures,  and  this 
confirms^  therefore,  the  latter  opinion.  In  addition,  the  subdi- 
vided ^tate  of  the  land  affords  a  greater  opportunity  of  residence, 
and  diffuses  a  more  equal  distribution  of  the  comforts  of  life  ;  in 
particular  cottagers  are  hereby  accommodated  with  land  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  cow,  and  the  growth  of  potatoes,  all  which  must 
have  a  tendency  to  promote  marriages  and  consequently  increase 
population.  Many  open  fields  and  commons  in  this  district 
have  been  inclosed ;  and  the  taste  for  inclosing  h;is  been  carried 
on  here  as  rapidly,  and  to  as  good  purpose,  as  in  most  other  coun- 
tries ;  and  the  value  of  the  land  has  -  not  oi^ly  increased  propor- 
tionably  abo^e  the  original  rent,  but  has  paid  £ve  percent,  for 
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the  money  laid  out ;  other  very  salutary  consequences  also  result 
from  inclosures:  but  this  observation  does  not  attach  to  all, 
rither  from  the  proprietor's  want  of  knowledge,  or  reflection  on 
the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land ;  or  from  the  sinister  views 
and  endeavours  of  a  solicitor,  and  from  the  train  of  jobs  which 
tndosures  ivhen  ill  conducted  needlessly  create :  much  land 
on  the  Yorkshire  Wolds  has  been  inclosed,  which,  for  the  above 
i'easons,  might  have  been  with  more  advantage  left  open. 

The  intentof  an  inclosure  is,  that'each  proprietor  may  enjoy  his 
jhare  in  severalty,  and  in  course  appropriate  it  to  the  most  suitable 
purpose.  But  what  resulted  naturally  from  inclosures  so  ill  consi- 
dered  as  those  alluded  to  ?  the  barren  state  and  exposed  situation  of 
the  land,  prevented  the  growth  of  the  fences,  which  could  not  be, 
or  at  least  are  not  raised.  This  new  mode  of  cultivation  superseded 
the  ancient  mode  of  cultivating  the  knd,-  as  directed  by  the  wis- 
dom of  our  forefathers,  and  for  which  they  had  great  credit : .  it 
is  admirable  to  see  the  uniformity  ^nd  good  order  they  establish* 
ed,  which  with  the  introduction  of  some  modern  improvements 
hereafter  mentioned  would  have  saved  an  immense  expence  to 
the  parties,  and  rendered  their  property  more  beneficial.  It  is 
fx>t,  however,  to  be  expected  that  even  these  improvements  will 
be  adopted  in  all  cases  without  the  aid  of  parliament.  Sevn-al 
townships  are  now  inclosing,  and  the  indosureof  many  more  is  un- 
der consideration;  and  certainly  such  townships,  more  particularly 
those  situated  in  the  flat  parts  of  this  Riding,  would  receive  great 
benefit  fix>m  the  drains,  and  the  subdivision  fences  acting  as 
dnuns,  which  in  all  inclosures  greatly  promote  the  draining  of  the 
land. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  observe  the  great  necessity  of  having 
jZ  well  experienced  person  to  view  the  township,  and  give  his 
opinion  as  to  the  propriety  of  inclosing  it;  by  this  plan,  the 
above  errors  might  be  avoided,  many  useful  heads  for  the  bill 
might  be  proposed,  and  a  more  early  reconciliation  and  agree- 
ment would  be  promoted  by  so  able  a  medtator«  especially  should 
the  bill  be  submitted  to  him,  before  any  motion  should  be  made 
jreq>ectingitio:parUament«  . 
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In  the  fiiture  division  of  commonsr  it  might  be  very  proper. to. 
insert  a  clause  in  every  bill,  empowering  the  conunissioners  to  set 
out»  allot,  award,  and  vest  in  trustees,  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
common,  which  trustees  should  be  directed  by  the  act  to  se- 
curely fence  such  allotment,  and  plant  it  with  wood  suited  to  the 
soil,  at  the  expence  of  the  owners  and  for  their  use,  according  to 
their  several  interests  therein :  the  act  or  the  award  of  the  com* 
missioners  should  also  direct  how  and  when  this  wood  should  be 
cut;  and  a. certain  quantity  of  oak  and  ash  should  be  planted  in 
every  wood,  where  the  soil  would  not  prohibit  their  growth  and 
improvement.  This  plan  would  provide  a  certain  supply  for 
future  wants  of  this  useful  article,  and  greatly  ornament  the 
country  at  a  very  moderate  expence ;  it  might  also  be  proper 
that  the  allotments  in  lieu  of  such  shares  of  commons  as  belong 
to  the  crown  should  also  be  planted. 

This  Riding  contains  very  little,  if  any,  of  what  is  generally 
termed  waste  land,  such  as  high  moors  or  mountains :  the  com* 
mons  vary  in  extent,  from  two  hurj.dred  to  two  thousand  five 
hundred  acres,  but  the  generality  contain  from  three  to  five  hun- 
dred, and  all  of  them  may  be  converted  into  useful  land  by 
drains,  subdivisions,  plantations,  and  other  improvements ;  some 
are  stinted  (as  no  doubt  most,  if  not  all,  commons  were  origi- 
nally) » but  others,  for  want  of  due  attention  in  the  commoners^  are 
stocked  without  number  or  limitation.  When  commons  are  not 
stinted  in  proportion  to  the  stock  they  are  capable  of  keeping, 
very  little  benefit  is  derived  from  them  ;  and  though  the  parties 
cannot  agree  to  inclose,  they  should  not  omit  to  stint  and  drain 
the  commons :  this  plan  would  render  them  of  some  benefit,  and 
introduce  a  progressive  improvement,  until,  a  more  beneficial  and 
decisive  one  could  be  adopted.  It  is  not  a  little  extraordinary  to 
see  a  starving  stock  upon  a  common  of  five  hundred  acres  soaked 
with  water,  when  the  expence  of  a  few  shillings  for  each  right, 
prudently  laid  out  in  drains  and  bridges;  would  double  its  value. 
Such  is  the  obstinacy  of  men,  and  so  difficult  is  it  to  induce  them 
to  form  the  same  opinion ;  though  an  unioxx  of  sentiment  would 
much  more  materially  promote,  their  interestv 
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Farms  and  Culiivaihn.-^^^lt  is  natural  to  suppose  that  in  a 
district  10  extensive*  with  such  a  variety  of  soil  and  situation » 
various  modes  of  management  will  be  found.  The  farms  vary 
in  rent  from  five  hundred  to  one  thousand  pounds  per  annum  ; 
but  generally  fix>m  five  pounds  to  two  hundred,  except  very 
near  York,  Hull,  and  Beverley,  where  the  land  is  occupied  in  pas* 
ture  and  meadow,  the  farms  consist  of  grass  and  arable  land  in- 
termixed ;  of  some  one-third  part  is  arable ;  of  others  the  grass 
and  arable  lands  are  nearly  equal ;  others  again,  consist  chicfiy  of 
grass  with  a  very  small  proportion  of  arable.  The  manner  of 
cultivation  varies  as  much  as  the  nature  of  the  land. 

In  the  strong  and  flat  lands,  most  farmers  summer  fallow  for 
wheat,  and  afterwards  sow  beans  or  oats ;  and  several  not  satisfied 
with  two  crops,  take  a  third.  Others  summer  fallow  for  oats, 
barley,  or  beans,  af^er  one  of  which  they  sow  wheat  and  barley, 
or  oats  ;  some,  particularly  upon  the  warp  lands,  plant  potatoes 
after  a  winter  and  spring  fallow,  which  are  succeeded  by  a  crop 
of  wheat,  and  some  take  two  crops  after  them.  Some  winter 
and  spring  fidlow  for  flax,  others  sow  their  fallows  with  rape  for 
feed,  or  to  be  eaten  oflF  in  autumn ;  after  which  wheat,  and  some* 
times  also  oats  are  sown,  and  one  or  two  crops  are  taken. 

The  following  course  of  crops  is  adopted  by  some  farmers : 


I*  Fallow  limed, 
a.  Wheat. 

3.  Beans. 

4.  Barley  with  clover  seed# 
on  one  winter  and  two 
spring  ploughings. 


6.  Wheat. 

7.  Beans. 

8.  Barley  manured  with  top 
dressings,  as  pigeon  dungs 
soot,  kc. 

9.  Beans. 


5*  Clover  manured. 

In  some  of  the  common  fields,  one  half  is  fallowed  each  year, 
which,  with  the  balks  or  borders,  lies  common  for  the  sheep  and 
cattle  of  the  township,  the  other  half  is  sown,  so  that  there  is  but 
one  crop  to  a  follow. 

This  also  is  the  custom  of  the  common  fields  in  lighter  and 
more  free  lands.  The  grass  part  of  the  strong  and  flat  land 
above  described,  is  well  suited  to  horses'  and  cattle,  and  many  of 
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the  latter  are  bred^  fed,  and  reared  there;  many  horses  also  are 
here  bred  and  reared.  But  this  division  of  the  Riding  (a  very 
small  part  excepted)  is  not  suited  to  sheep,  of  which  a  fatal  proof 
has  recently  been  given,  in  tlie  death  of  a  considerable  number  of 
this  stock  by  the  rot,  and  in  the  general  infection  fiom  which 
very  fcw»  if  any,  escaped;  except  those  on  the  ttm%h,  and  some 
on  the  warp  lands. 

The  following  are  the  courses  adopted  on  the  lands  lighter  and 
more  easily  worked : 


I.  Potatoes. 

z.  Wheat.       * 

3*  Oats,  barley,  or  pease. 


I.  Turnips. 
^        2.  Barley,  with  seeds. 

3.  Grass. 

4*  Grass. 

5.  Wheat ;  and  sometimes 
another  crop. 

The  first  course  varies  also  in  this,  that  some  fallow  their  land 
with  a  winter  and  spring  fallow  only,  on  which  they  sow  barley ; 
some  courses  also  begin  with  flaxj  and  afterwards  are  similar  to 
those  adopted  on  strong  lands ;  some  burners  cultivate  a  few 
patches  of  cabbages  and  carrots.,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  last- 
mentioned  vegetable  extends  itself. 

The  arable  land,  in  several  open  fields,  which  occupy  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  Wolds,  and  in  a  few  inclosurcs,  is  cultivated 
in  this  manner ;  one  furrow  is  ploughed,  and  one  left ;  the  land 
so  managed  is  said,  in  the  country  term,  to  be  rowed ;  it  lies  in 
that  state  for  six  weeks  or  two. months.  It  is  then  manured  sjid 
ploughed  in  July,  afterwards  it  remains  unworked  till  February 
when  it  is  again  ploughed  ;  it  is  ploughed  a^third  time  in  April, 
and  sown  with  barley,  followed  by  oats  or  pease.  Other  courses 
are  again  as  undqr : 


1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley,  with  seeds. 
1 .  Clover. 


4.  Wheat 

5.  Fallow. 

6.  Oats,  or  pease,  or  barley. 


Others  fallow  one-third  of  their  field  land,  and  adopt  this  course. 
.1.  Fallow. 

2.  i  wheat  and  i  barley. 

3.  i  oats  and  i  pease. 
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The  wheat  is  fbllowed  by  oats,  and  the  barley  by  pease. 

The  greater  part  of  the  Wold  townships  which  remain  open, 
liave  a  large  quantity  of  out  field  in  ley  land,  that  is  land  from 
which  they  uke  a  crop  of  com  every  third,  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth 
year,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  township ;  after  which  they 
leave  it  without  giving  it  any  manure  or  fidlow,  in  the  same  si- 
tuation as  when  they  reaped  the  crop,  on  this  grass  ley,  and  on 
the  fallows,  the  sheep  are  depastured,  and  are  folded  on  the  latter 
in  the  night,  a  practice  destructive  both  to  the  land  and  sheep. 
The  fold  conducted  in  this  manner  is  beneficial  to  the  arable  land, 
but  the  farmer  does  not  consider  how  much  he  robs  his  pasture 
land,  while  he  saves  his  money  for  the  moment,  by  manuring  land 
without  being  obliged  to  purchase  manure. 

The  open  or  unindosed  townships  on  the  Wolds,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  flat  or  lower  divisions,  have  common  pastures,  mostly 
stinted  to  a  certain  number  of  ox-gangs,*  with  this  difference,  that 
those  on  the  Wolds  are  open,  and  the  stock  staff  held,f  and  those 
in  the  lower  country  are  generally  ring-fenced,  and  the  stock 
confined.    Besides  the  open  or  unindosed  townships,  and  those 
•  recently  inclosed,  there  are  several  cthen  which  are  a  sort  of  an* 
cicnt  demesne  or  inclosure.|  These  commonly  have  a  large  quan* 
tity  of  land  belonging  to  them  without  subdivision  fences,  which  I 
land  generally  consists  of  extensive  pastures,  sheep  walks,  or| 
rabbit  warrens,  and  spnie  doses  near  the  homestead.    Many  oi 
these  have  suffered  the  same  havock  by  the  plough,  as  the  leyl 
bnds  just  mentioned ;  for  many  thousand  acres,  after  having 


*  An  ox-ging  it  generally  uied  for  a  ccrtaio  quantity  of  land,  equal  to 
twenty  atatute  acrea ;  it  here  impliea  a  mode  of  ealculattng  adopted  by  the 
reapcctive  townihipa,  in  stocking  their  stinted  pastures  on  which  the  proprie- 
tors turn  their  cattle  or  sheep,  in  a  proportion  settled  by  agreement  between 
ckemselves,  and  founded  on  the  quantity  of  land  or  ox-gangs  they  respec* 
lively  hold  in  such  pastures. 

f  That  is,  when  an  open  puture  or  common  adjoins  others  of  the  samel 
dcKription,  ih:  stock  upon  it  it  kept  within  proper  bounds  by  a  ahephen 
•r  aeu  herd. 

X  I  ipply  this  urm  to  land  formerly  occupied  hy  a  lord  of  a  manor  ioA 
hit  own  uamcdlatc  uk. 
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been  pared  and  burnt^  or  otherwise  broken  up,  have  been  im«. 
poverished  by  many  crops  of  rape  and  com,  with  only  one  inter-^ 
vening  fallow  without  any  manure.  Sometimes  turnips  have, 
been  sown,  and  fed  off  by  sheep ;  but  it  must  be  considered  that 
these  turiiipi  were  the  produce  of  land,  unimproved  by  the  ad- 
dition of  any  manure ;  consequently  the  soil  gains  nothing  by 
the  manure  of  the  sheep  which  feed  upon  the  turnips;  this  can 
only  be  considered  as  a  return  of  that,  which  has  been  first  taken 
from  the  soil. 

A  judicious  introduction  of  crops  suited  to  the  soil,  constitutes 
a  great  part  of  the  science  of  agriculture.  This,  I  fear,  has  been 
the  least  understood  or  attended  to  in  theory  or  practice:  the 
land,  which  we  have  just  described,  points  out  strongly  how  in* 
correct  the  practice  of  agriculture  is  even  at  this  day. 

In  cultivating  an  extensive  district,  or  even  a  small  fiutn,  we 
should  consult  nature,  which  when  consulted  will  point  out  to  us 
the  proper  cultivation ;  for  although  the  ignorance  of  man  may 
iiot  discover  the  right  mode,  yet  such  mode  does  not  the  less 
exist :  the  laws  of  nature  are  unerring  and  immutable. 

The  soil  of  the  flat  or  lower  lands  of  this  district  is  deep  and  of 
a  good  quality,  and  as  these  lands  are  situated  in  a  mild  and  ge* 
nial  air,  meliorating  and  increasing  vegetation,  they  may  be  cul- 
tivated with  the  plough,  under  proper  restrictions.    This  mode 
of  cultivation  is  practised,  and  is  much  facilitated,  by  the  easy  ac* 
quisition  of  lime,  and  all  kinds  of  manure,  from  Hull  and  the 
several  contiguous  navigations.    These  lands,  also  excellently 
adapted  to  the  breeding  and  support  of  horses  and  cattle,  should 
be  more  particularly  applied  to  this  purpose  by  the  farmer,  rather 
than  to  the  breeding  or  fatting  of  sheep,  for  which  fatal  expe- 
rience has  proved  this  land  to  be  wholly  improper,  as  that  animJ 
requires  a  different  soil  and  situation ;  the  neighbouring  Wolds, 
and  similar  places,  are  the  favourite  spots  tor  it.    The  farmer 
should  keep  this  flat  land  dry,  moderately  plough,  and  sow  it 
down  with  grass  seeds,  before  the  land  shall  be  exhausted; 
and  he  should  always  lay  on  manure  in  proportion  to  the  crop 
taken  from  the  land.    The  plough  thus  managed  will  have  the 
desired  effect  of  assisting  the  land,  by  forcing  its  vivifying  powers 
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into  action  without  exhausting  them.  This  method  will  save  a 
great  consumption  of  hay  now  used  every  spring;  and  ther?  will 
be  a  forward^  wholesome  herbage,  congenial  to  and  proper  for 
young  stock.  No  farm*  in  proportion  to  its  size,  should  be 
without  its  ninnber  of  acres  yearly  sown  with  grass  seeds. 
It  is  proper  here  to  remark,  that  land  of  the  very  first  quality 
sho  jld  never  be  ploughed ;  its  native  richness  preserves  it  always 
in  a  high  state  of  vegetation. 

I  shall  here  observe,  as  I  said  before,  that  horses  and  cattle  are 
suited  to  the  flat  and  low  grounds ;  sheep  to  the  Wolds  and  ele- 
vated situations.  A  stock  of  sheep  is  of  such  importance  to  the 
fiumer,  grazier,  manufacturer,  and  merchant,  and  indeed  to  the 
public  in  general,  that  on  the  Wolds,  and  other  places  equally 
adapted  to  them,  no  more  land  should  be  ploughed  than  may  be 
requisite  to  produce  turnips  for  their  accommodation,  and  to  me- 
liorate the  land  so  as  to  enable  it  to  maintain  a  greater  stock • 
By  this  management  the  land  will  also  produce  more  grain  than 
can  be  conceived  without  attention  to  the  subject.  Land,  like 
the  animal  creation,  certainly  requires  a  degree  of  rest,  and 
therefore  should  be  occasionally  sown  down  with  grass  seeds,  and 
for  a  t'me  kept  in  grass ;  this  remedy  will  be  more  or  less  effec- 
tual in  proportion  to  the  rictiness  or  poverty  of  the  soil,  when 
sown  down  with  grass  seeds}  and  the  stock  feeding  upon  it  will 
thrive  more  or  less  in  the  same  proportion,  and  make  a  greater  or 
a  less  return  to  the  owner.  When  land  is  laid  down  in  good  con- 
dition, the  vivifying  principles  of  vegetation  are  supported  and 
augmented  by  the  manure  from  the  stock  feeding  on  the  land; 
and  the  richness  of  the  soil  is  increased  till  it  equals  in  quality 
the  land  which  we  distinguish  by  the  term  fresh,  or  which  has 
never  lost  any  of  its  fertility  by  improjurr  treatment.  It  should 
be  the  object  of  every  hrmer,  who  wishes  to  derive  any  benefit 
from  his  farm,  to  improve  the  land  till  it  shall  have  acquired  this- 
degree  of  richness. 

Persons  who  have  not  given  due  attention  to  this  subject,  ks 
many  have  not,  will  be  surprised  to  find  that  this  plan  not  only 
increases,  but  infinitely  improves  the  stock.  Sheep  fed  on  land 
in  good  cooditioA,  npwly  sown  with  grass  seeds,  and  afterwards 
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with  turnips,  at  the  proper  season^  willbc  presenrctf  ftx>m-dlfr^ 
order;  but  when  fed  or.* old,  worn<-ou^  land,  producing^  nnwhok«^ 
some  herbage,  they  will  lose  their  condition ;  and  when  after* 
wards  put  to  turnips,  or  better  food,  they  are  often  attaxcked  by 
disorders  in  the  spring,  which  will  produce*  a*  gceat  mortality 
among  them  s  this- was  the  case:  last  spring  in  those  parts  of  the 
Wolds  where  the  sheep  are  keptf  in  this  poor  way  during  winter^ 
till  tlie  approach,  of  spring,  and  then  put  tsr  turnips.  The  black* 
water,  which  often  proves,  mortal*  will  about  Michaclmaa  attack 
those  lambs  not  put  to  clover,  grass  seeds,,  or  some  wholesome 
herbage,  when  taken  from  the  ewes. 

This  might  be  prevented  entirely,  would  farmers  make  turnips 
and  grass  seeds  more  their  object;  and  abating  their  avidity,  for 
corn,  be  satisfied  with  one  crop,  instead  of  three ;  this,  I  can  af» 
firm,  would  be  most  profitable  in  the  event. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  incur  the  imputarion  of  vanity  in  adducing 
an  example  in  point,  executed  agreeable  to  my  orders,,  from  the 
opportunity  I  recently  had.  of  noticing  the.  improper  and'  un* 
profitable  management  of  the  land  on  the  Wolds.  I  mention  it 
merely  as  an  illustration,  not  only  of  what  is  here  said,  but  also 
of  what  is  alluded  to  under  the  respective  heads  of  indosure.  and 
population. 

The  township  of  Hunmanby  consists,  mostly  o£  open  fields, 
and  commons.  The  arable  land  was  worn  oat  to  such  a 
degree,  by  crops  injudiciously  repeated,  that  it  returned  little 
more  corn  than  was  necessary  for  seed  arid  the  support  of  the  nu- 
merous horses  employed  ia  cultivating  the  soiL  The  sheep  also 
suffered  from  the  mismanagement  above  described;  and  poverty 
was  the  inmate  of  every  dwelling,  though  several  of  the  occupiers 
were  owners  also. 

The  difHculty  of  introducing  a  reformed  mode  of  cultivaiioa 
in  a  township  prejudiced  in  favour  of  old  customs*  and  fiear&l  lest 
every  innovation  should  prove  ruinous,  was  great*,  and  not  easily 
surmounted.  After  many  meetings^  and  much  temporizing,.  I 
prevailed  upoa  them,  however,  partially  to  adopt  my  plan*  but 
tact  without  an  expiress  Stipiulatioa  on:  their  part  for  one  ccop.of 
corn  more  than  I  had  intended.    I  was  glad  to  recede  a  little 
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rather  than  lose  tbe  whole;  the  follpwing  mode  of  husbandry  was 
adopted  for  the  open  fields  in  six  divisions. 
i.TurnipSy  sown  on  a  good  £Ulow,  hoed  and  fed  off  with. 
the  sheep  of  the  occupiers. 


5.  Wheat. 

6.  Oats«  or  pease. 


a.  Barle}^  with  seeds. 
3.  Seeds. 
4*  Ditto. 

It  was  my  wish  that  the  crops  of  oats  or  pease  should  have 
been  entirely  omitted^  and  that  the  land  sown  with  seeds  should 
have  continued  in  grass  three  years. 

The  grass  seeds  are  sown  (with  the  barley),  and  are  all  of  one 
quality*  and  paid  for  proportionably  by  the  occupiers,  each  of 
whom  stocks  them  with  sheep  according  to  his  proportion  of  the 
land  sown. 

The  shepherds  take  care  of  the  sheep,  and  fold  them  each  night 
upon  the  seeds  alternately,  so  that  the  land  of  every  one  receives 
equal  benefit.  Their  wages  are  paid,  and  the  nets  or  hurdles 
furnished  by  the  several  occupiers  according  to  their  respective 
proportions. 

Field  reeves  or  masters  are  appointed,  to  give  the  necessary  or* 
ders,  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  sowing  of  the  seeds ;  and  the 
conduct  of  the  shepherds,  and  to  take  care  that  the  several  rulei 
and  orders  are  observed.  The  sheep  are  turned  into  the  divisions 
sown  with  seeds,  on  a  certain  day  previously  agreed  upon  at  a 
meeting  of  the  field  reeves  and  proprietors. 

Thus  an  open  field  is  enjoyed  in  as  beneficial  a  manner,  as  if  it 
were  inclosed,  and  by  a  diminution  of  the  arable  part,  ir  is  put 
under  that  course  of  husbandry  which  will  tend  to  invigorate  and 
preserve  it ;  the  herbage  is  increased,  and  the  stock  more  nu- 
merous,  and  of  a  superior  quality :  a  greater  quantity  of  better 
com  b  also  produced  by  one-third  of  the  seed  and  labour,  the 
part  still  kept  under  the  plough  is  also  worked  with  less  trouble 
than  formerly,  for  fresh  land  in  good  condition  has  always  this 
advanUge  over  that  which  is  foul  and  exhausted.  Another  bene- 
fit also  attends  this  mode  of  management ;  two  persons  are  fully 
^suffident  to  attend  the  sheep  stock,  whereas  were  the  lands  in* 
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dosed»  this  stock  would  be  divided  into  several  parcels^  and 
require  in  consequence  of  such  division  very  expensive,  as  weU 
as  inconvenient  attendance.  The  precarious  rearing  of  fences 
also  in  this  exposed  situation  is  avoided,  and  the  immense  ex-^ 
pence  of  continually  repairing  them  is  saved. 

The  advantages  to  the  occupier  are,  that  his  arrears  are  paid 
off,  his  stock  is  increased  in  quantity  and  quality,  his  land  in 
condition,  and  his  mind  is  relieved  from  the  anxiety  attendant 
on  poverty  and  bad  management.  The  owner  of  this  estate, 
much  to  his  honour,  has  permitted  the  tenants  thus  to  recruit 
themselves,  without  sharing  in  their  advantages.  This  example 
is  worthy  of  imitation  ;  for  most  plans  are  at  first  attended  with^ 
inconvenience,  though  perhaps  eventually  beneficial. 

Hence  it  appears  experimentally,  that  the  Yorkshire  Wolds, 
and  all  land  of  a  similar  quality  and  situarion,  may  be  restored  to 
its  former  vigour,  and  otherwise  properly  managed  without 
fences  ;  which  in  many  places  it  is  a  force  on  nature  to  attempt. 
There  are  other  places,  however,  where  fences  are  absolurely  ne- 
cessary, and  where  by  suitable  attention  they  may  be  raised : 
there  are  even  few  townships  where»  in  some  parts,  this  is  not 
practicable ;  which  parts  are  generally  adjoining  the  town,  and 
should  be  so  inclosed  as  to  form  separate  accommodations,  the 
more  distant  for  milch  cows,  the  nearest  for  draft  cattle* 

The  remainder  of  the  land  in  the  township  should  be  ex* 
changed  and  flatted,  so  that  the  scattered  property  in  the  open 
fields  might  be  laid  together  in  flats,  and  managed  agreeably  to 
the  foregoing  plan,  with  such  variation  as  situation  and  circum- 
stances might  point  out. 

The  aid  of  parlian;ent  would  in  some  cases  be  requisite  to 
confirm  the  exchanges,  and  to  render  the  plan  permanent.  The 
above  arrangement  was  made  under  the  sanction  of  the  thirteenth 
Geo.  III.  cap.  8i ;  intituled,  <«  An  act  for  the  better  cultivarion, 
improvement,  and  regulation  of  the  common  arable  fields,  wastes^ 
and  commons  in  this  kingdom.'* 

This  act,'if  attended  to,  would  be  of  real  service,  and  should  ]>c 
revised,  amended,  and  enforced.  "    .  .    •.,..1  ...j        • 
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A  considerable  quantity  of  land  upon  the  Wolds  is  sown 
with  sainfoin^  which  is  very  useful.  This  xequircs  land  in  I 
complete  order ;  it  should  be  sown  without  corn»  in  rows  of 
about  one  ficK>t  asunder;  and  may  be  very  advantageously  hoed 
for  the  first  two  or  three  years.  The  seeds  used  in  laying 
down  land  to  grass^  are  white  clover^  trefoil,  rib  grass,  and  hay] 
seeds. 

'  In  respect  to  rye  grass,  opinions  differ  concerning  the  benefit 
or  detriment  resulting  Arom  it.  The  ridiculous  notions  that  rye- 
grass causes  quick  or  couch  grass,  that  it  absolutely  changes  to 
that  plant  in  time,  and  that  it  is  a  great  impoverisher  of 
the  land,  are  founded  on  the  similar  appearance  of  the  roots  of  j 
each  grass :  when  the  ground  .which  has  been  sown  with  rye 
grass,  and  infected  with  couch^  is  broken  up,  the  roots  of  each 
being  very  much  alike»  they  are  indiscriminately  deemed  the 
same,  although  a  very  short  time  and  observation  will  prove 
them  to  be  wiioUy  diSereut#  for  the  rye  gr^^  will  dec^,  and  the 
couch  will  remain.  .      r  . 

Rye  grass  is  certainly  very  beneficial, -particularly  when  sown 
on  land  of  a  thin  staple  in  exposed  situations,  or  for  a  supply 
of  grass  in  the  $pring  on  land.of  ev^ery  description..  Its  quick 
and  early  growth  soon  brings  k  to  maturity,  when,  like  all  other 
plants,  it  .will  exhaust  the  Und»  if  npt  prevented  by  an  early  at- 
tcnrion  to  feed  it  down,  and  check  its  luxuriance ;  few  plants  are 
less  injured  by  the  feeding  of  cattle,  horses,  or  sheep ;  and 
honps  will  perform  their  work  better  when  fi^d  on  it,  than 
on  any  other.  It.  is  to  no  purpose  to  spw  laud  not  in 
condition  ;  this  attention  i$  even  more  material  than  the  choice 
of  seed.  It  is  also  essential  to  sow  the  seed  whUe  the  land 
is  fresh  harcowedi  and  to  cover  it  «afiiciently,  but  not  too  d^p ;  I 
for  want  of  these  attentions,  the  seed  has  often  perished,  and  the 
loss  has  been  attributed  to  its  bad  quality.  When  rye  grass  is  to 
be  harrowed  in  on  wheat  in  the  springj  th^  land  should  be 
well  broken,  until  that  gUzed  appearance  shall  np  longer  be  seen, 
which  land,  that  has  lain  some  time /unbjx>kea«  generally  puts^n. 
It  often  happens^  however,  that  ihfi  ifyxmcr.t  not  sufficiently 
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acquainted  with  the  article^  or  for  the  sake  of  saving  a  few  pounds, 
purchases  seed  of  a  bad  quality.  The  first  is  to  be  pitied,  because 
he  neglected  applying  to  some  skilful  person  for  his  assistance ; 
the  other  meets  his  desert  in  his  loss,  although  he  may  profit  by 
It  in  future,  and  behave  with  greater  liberality  even  to  himself* 
The  seedsmen  follow  a  very  injurious  practice  of  mixing  good, 
and  ordinary  seed  together  to  suit  the  article  to  a  certain  price, 
the  consequence  is,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  seed  will  noit 
grow ;  yet  the  difference  cannot  be  discoveredt  even  by  a  good 
judge  without  close  inspection. 

The  time  of  sowing  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  high  as  :n  the  low 
parts  of  the  district :  beans  and  pease  are  sown  from  the  latter  end 
of  February  to  the  middle  of  March ;  oats  from  the  beginning  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April.  Potatoes  are  planted,  and  barley  and 
fiax  sown  from  the  latter  end  of  March  to  the  latter  end  of  April ; 
mustard  in  May ;  turnips  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  begin- 
ning of  July ;  rape,  if  for  seed,  in  August ;  wheat  and  rye  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  middle  of  November.  Harvest 
begins  about  the  15  th  of  August,  and  ends  about  the  latter  end 
of  September,  except  for  beans,  which  are  generally  later. 

The  harvest  on  the  Wolds  is  about  a  week  or  ten  days  later ; 
this  division  is  considerably  elevated,  yet  the  harvest  is  not  so  late 
here  as  on  the  neighbouring  Yorkshire  moors  not  much  more 
elevated ;  for  the  soil  of  the  first  is  dry,  and  the  air  in  course 
warmer;  the  latter  abounds  with  various  bogs  and  swamps 
where  the  soil  is  generally  coarse  and  moist,  and  the  air  dense  and 
cold.  The  precise  time  of  sowing  is  governed  much  by  opinion, 
or  the  nature  of  the  land.  Indolence  also  sometimes  creates  delay. 
It  is  highly  proper  to  take  the  earliest  opportunity  to  sow  wheat 
upon  wet  lands,  not  only  on  account  of  securing  the  season,  but 
when  sown  at  this  time,  it  generally  succeeds  best.  It  is  also  best 
to  sow  wheat  early  on  a  clover  or  grass  ley  of  two  years.  The 
warmth  of  the  weather,  with  the  dry  state  of  the  land,  destroys 
the  grass  roots  and  turf  more  rapidly  2  the  roots  of  the  wheat  also 
branch  more  before  winter.  In  respect  to  spring  sowing,  all  free 
and  dry  soils,  and  those  in  high  condition  should  be  sown  the  ear« 
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liest,  and  those  upon  an  exposed  situation,  or  in  a  poor  and  wet 
soil,  should  be  sown  the  latest. 

One  attempt  only  (a»  I  can  find)f  has  been  made  to  water 
meadows ;  it  was  not  prosecuted  with  much  attention^  but  will 
be  revived*  and  some  more  experiments  will*  as  I  believe,  be 
made.  The  springs  from  the  Wold  hills  seem  to  favour  the  de- 
sign ;  there  are  also  opportunities  of  flooding  large  tracts  of  land 
in  some  parts  of  the  lower  countries*  by  placing  doughs  or 
sluices  across  the  drains.  This  in  dry  seasons  would  be  attended 
with  the  beneficial  effect  of  enriching  the  land*.  It  would  also  be 
advantageous  to  form  ponds  in  high  lands,  for  the  purpose  oi 
watering  such  lands,  whether  meadow  or  pasture. 

The  system  of  paring  and  burning  is  much  practised*  and 
mth  advantage  on  Strang  coane  land,  or  even  upon  thinner  soils 
covered  with  coarse  or  thick  turf,  for  it  certainly  brings  land 
more  quickly  into  a  vegetative  state.  The  prejudice  which  some 
persons  have  conceived  against  this  mode  of  cultivation  is  found- 
ed on  the  abuse  of  it ;  for  it  ha?  often  happened  in  cases  where 
the  occupier  has  had  full  liberty,  that  either  through  interest  or 
ignorance,  he  has  drawn  so  many  crops  from  the  land  as  to  deprive 
it  of  every  vegetative  principle.  I  need  not  ask  the  question,— in 
what  condition  land  of  a  thin  staple  must  be  left,  after  one  crop 
of  rape,  and  two  or  three  of  com  shall  have  been  taken  from  it? 
according  to  the  common  practice.  If  the  crops  shall  be  taken 
proportionably  to  the  goodness  of  the  land,  and  a  suitable  supply 
of  manure  shall  be  afterwards  given  it,  the  system  of  paring  and 
burning  in  this  case  may  be  allowed,  and  is,  as  I  said  before,  a 
ready  and  profitable  method  of  putting  strong  soils,  or  even  lands 
of  a  thinner  staple,  into  good  order. 

The  fiutns  in  so  considerable  a  district  as  I  have  before  men- 
tioned vary  in  size ;  and  it  is  proper  that  it  should  be  so,  for 
thus  fnnilies,  possessing  various  degrees  of  property,  are  accom- 
modated :  but  I  think  a  monopoly  of  farms  should  be  checked ; 
for  that  depopulates  the  countiy,  to  the  great  injury  of  agricul- 
ture, manufactures,  and  trade.  The  very  large  farms  abb 
should  be  reduced  in  size,  except  whero  they  are  calculated  for 
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sheep,  as  on  poor  soils  and  dry  extensive  heaths^  in  which 
case  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  £irm  should  be  large ;  for 
not  to  mention  the  idea,  that  the  same  shepherd  can  as  easily 
attend  five  hundred  as  one  hundred  sheep,  the  farm  cannot 
be  so  profitably  cultivated  in  any  other  mode ;  small  inclosures 
also,  and  subdivisions,  are  not  compatible  with  farms  of  this 
extent. 

Proper  attention  is  not  in  general  paid  to  the  accommodation 
of  labourers,  with  land  for  a  cow  and  potatoes,  which  so  highly 
contributes  to  iheir  comfort,  and  enables  them  to  bring  up  and 
support  their  children  ;  when  a  labourer  cannot  afford  to  pur- 
chase a  cow,  it  would  be  both  politic  and  humane  in  the  farmer 
to  let  out  one  to  him* 

5/ocJl.— — A  great  number  of  sheep  are  kept  upon  the  Wolds> 
4md  in  other  parts  of  this  district;  most  of  which  are  of  the  long- 
woollcd  kind ;  the  breed  is  a  mixture  of  the  old  Wold  sort  and  the 
Lincolnshire,  and  of  late  has  a  cross  of  the  Leicestershire.  Some 
townships  upon  the  Wolds  stIU  retain  a  smaller  sort,  with  a  finer 
•and  shorter  wool,  occasioned  rather  by  the  scanty  pasture,  than  in* 

itroduccd  and  kept  up  by  the  choice  of  the  farmers,  who  generally 
use  a  long-wooUed  ram.  Three  year  old  wethers  of  the  first  kind 
when  fat,  weigh  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  pounds,  and  the  ewes 
from  sixteen  to  twenty-two  pounds  per  quarter. 

The  fleeces  of  the  ewes,  wethers,  hogs,  or  hoggits,  will,  upon 
an  average,  weigh  from  eight  to  ten  pounds.  Wethers  of  the  sie- 
cond  kind  when  fat,  will  weigh  at  the  same  age  from  sixteen  to . 
twenty  pounds,  the  ewes  from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds  per  quar« 
ter.  The  fleeces  of  the  wethers,  ewes,  hogs,  or  hoggits,  upon  an 
'  average,  will  weigh  from  four  pounds  to  six ;  a  stone  of  wool  in 

I  this  district  weighs  sixteen  pound. 

Different  opinions  are  entertained  as  to  the  best  kind  of  sheep  i 
some  insist  that  the  bony  kind  with  heavy  fleeces,  like  those  in 
Lincolnshire,^ are  the  best  for  this  district:  others  think  the 
slight  boned,  finer  kind,  with  thinner  fleeces,  originally  firom 
Leicestershire,  are  more  suitable :  others  hold  that  the  first* 
«  cross  of  the  last,  is  better  than  either* 


In  the  lower  parts  of  the  district,  which  are  not  so  much  exposed 
to  cold  as  the  Wolds,  sheep  are  bred  and  fed :  and  as  speedy  fat- 
ting is  here  the  principal  object,  I  think  the  Leicestershire  breed 
with  a  slight  cross  of  the  Lincolnshire,  is  to  be  preferred,  and  a 
thick  coat  not  being  so  necessary  here  as  in  colder  situations,  the 
wool  will  increase  in  length,  and  grow  coarser:  on  the  other  hand, 
I  think  the  Lincolnslure,  with  a  cross  or  two  of  the  Leicester- 
shire breed,  should  prevail  on  the  Wolds,  this  might  at  the  same 
time  decrease  the  bone,  and  increase  the  tendency  to  fat.    In  this 
situation,  the  size  wiU  decrease,  and  the  coat  become  shorter  and 
finer.    In  breeding  this  animal,  a  defence  for  it  against  the  cold 
should  be  provided  by  augmenting  the  quantity  of  its  wool,  but 
never  so  much  as  to  make  the  owner  inattentive  to  the  fineness  of  I 
the  fleece.    The  difference  in  point  of  value,  between  a  fine  and| 
coarse  fleece  is  considerable  indeed  in  the  scale  of  the  farmer's  pro.- 
fits,  it  is  also  of  great  and  essential  consequence  to  the  manufacturer.  I 
The  sheep  on  the  Wolds  are  bought  in  great  quantities,  to  be 
fatted  with  turnips  in  the  manufacturing  parts  of  the  West  Rid- 
ing, where  large  mutton  is  preferred  on  account  of  the  great  num- 
ber of  persons  frequently  in  a  family ;  for  this  reason,  and  more 
especially  as  the  sheep  are  kept  to  a  greater  age  than  elsewhere,  a| 
larger,  and  a  more  growing  breed  should  be  preferred » 

Great  expence  and  pains  are  bestowed  by  many,  in  their  en< 
deavours  to  concentrate  every  good  quality  observed  in  the  I 
species,  in  one  breed,  in  order  to  bring  this  useful  animal  to  a 
state  of  perfection,  and  these  endeavours  prosecuted  with  skill,  at* 
tention,  and  preseverance,  may  undoubtedly  be  attended  with  the 
desired  success;  but  to  whatever  perfection  sheep  may  be 
brought>  this  perfection  can  only  be  preserved  by  the  proper  pre- 
paration and  good  condition  of  the  land,  and  a  regular  and  due 
attention  to  their  food.  Few  animals  are  sooner  or  more  afFectedl 
by  climatCi.  situation,  and  food,  than  sheep* 

A  great  number  of  cattle  and  horses*  are  bred  in  almost  everyl 
part  of  the  Riding,  and  in  course  are  of  great  importance.  The 
cattle  are  of  the  short  horned  kind :  the  oxen  at  a  proper  age,  and 
fatted,  weigh  when  killed  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  and  ten 
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stone  (at  the  rate  of  fourteen  pounds  to  the  stone)  ;  cows  weigh 
from  ^orty  to  sixty  stone  (the  average  of  oxen  weighs  seventy,  <^ 
cows  forty-eight  stone) .  Those  of  the  greatest  size  are  bred  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Riding. 

A  great  improvement  might  be  made  in  this  breed,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  bulls  less  coarse,  rather  thinner  boned,  and  more  of 
a  feeding  kind.  The  horses  are  generally  stout,  for  the  light  or 
bay  kind,  and  are  equal  if  not  superior,  particularly  those  upon 
the  Wolds  and  the  eastern  division,  to  any  others  in  Yorkshire. 
Great  attention  is  paid  in  breeding  them,  particularly  to  the  stal- 
lion; but  much  to  the  injury  and  loss  of  the  breeder,  most  of  the 
best  mares  are  sent  out  of  the  Riding,  as  more  saleable.  This 
ceconomy  is  delusive ;  some  see  the  folly  of  it,  and  act  differ- 
ently; and  the  rest  no  doubt  will  follow  the  example.  Al- 
though a  considerable  degree  of  the  racing  blood  is  introduced 
into  this  breed,  yet  both  the  largest  coach,  and  smallest  saddle 
horses  are  produced  in  this  Riding, 

No  horses  are  better  calculated  for  the  plough  than  this  breed, 
their  activity  and  quick  walking  give  them  a  superiority  over  the 
slow  black  kind,  excellent  however  for  drawing  heavy  waggons. 
These  two  breeds  should  be  kept  distinct  without  any  mixture  of 
blood. 

Manures,  Fold-yard  and  stable  dung  are  the  principal 
manures  used. 

A  great  quantity  of  dung  comes  from  Hull,  by  water,  to  many 
parts  of  the  Riding,  which  lie  convenient  to  the  rivers  and  canals. 
It  consists  of  stable  dung,  sweepings  of  the  streets,  and  ashes, 
and  is  delivered  on  board  at  the  rate  of  four  shillings  for  a  good 
cart  load.  It  costs  the  farmer  from  five  to  seven  shillings  per 
cart  load,  according  to  the  distance.  A  great  quantity  of  soot 
and  pigeons*  dung  is  also  used,  with  some  rape  dust ;  but  the 
price  of  the  latter  is  become  so  very  high,  that  less  is  now  used 
than  formerly.  These  are  generally  spread  upon  the  surface  by 
hand.  It  would  be  more  beneficial  to  incorporate  them  with 
earth,  for  which  purpose  a  square  bed  or  couch  should  be  made 
of  earth,  on  which  a  layer  of  pigeons*  dung,  or  soot,  should  be  laid 
(bur  times  the  thickness  of  the  earth.    The  whole  should  be 
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tTtenrardi  turned  and  spread  on  the  land  out  of  a  light  cart, 
^hich  may  be  made  for  the  purpose. 

Some  are  in  the  practice  of  turning  their  dung  in  the  fold-yardy 
and  when  it  has  nearly  done  fermenting,  and  is  almost  rotten^ 
4hey  lay  it  upon  the  land.  If  it  should  be  too  dry«  a  little  water 
may  be  added ;  and  they  suppose  that  in  this  state  it  has  a  greater 
effect ;  of  which  I  hrive  no  doubt»  having  found  It  to  answer  bet- 
ter than  that  which  had  not  been  turned. 

In  most  parts  of  the  Riding*  the  manure  is  spread  in  a  very 
dovenly  manner,  as  it  is  not  broken  small  enough,  nor  does  the 
farmer  pay  a  proper  attention  to  plough  it  into  the  land  imme- 
diately,  which  is  a  matter  of  greater  consequence  than  many 
farmers  apprehend.  A  ridiculous  custom  prevails,  in  most  parts, 
of  spreading  it  out  of  the  waggons,  by  which  the  team  is  unneces* 
sarily  delayed,  when  a  light  cart  woidd  answer  the  purpose  much 
better,  by  dropping  it  in  small  heaps,  which  might  afterwards  be 
spread  by  hand,  without  the  attendance  of  the  draught  cattle* 
Lime  is  a  muiure  much  used  on  the  Wolds;  the  average  price  of 
it  per  chaldron,  of  32  bushels,  costs  as  under: 

X*    d. 
Chalk  lime  of  the  Wolds  •  -         8    6 

Lime  near  Malton  -  •  76 

Lime  of  an  excellent  quality,  from  Knottingley  and  Brotherton^ 
J2«.  6  J.  per  dozen,  equal  to  a  chaldron  of  36  bushels— This  sup- 
plies, by  the  convenience  of  water  carriage,  the  lower  parts  of  the 
Riding.  Seldom  more  than  three  dozen  of  the  Knottingley  or 
Srotherton  lime  are  laid  upon  an  acre,  but  often  01  Jy  two.  Of 
the  other  sorts  from  three  to  five,  but  generally  four. 

It  is  a  slovenly  practice  adopted  by  many,  to  lay  the  lime  upon 
the  land  in  small  heaps,  aztd  keep  it  in  that  state  till  by  heavy 
and  continued  rains  it  not  onfy  falls,  but  is  absolutely  reduced  to 
a  mere  paste;  in  such  condition  it  is  of  little  use  to  the  land ;  and 
it  as  better  to  lay  it  in  heaps  of  a  load  each,  even  for  those  who 
are  properly  attentive,  and  spread  it  by  the  means  of  a  small  cart. 
Il  is  of  great  importance  that  lime  should  be  mixed  in  the  ground 
*wheo  It  is  just  fidling;  the  land  should  be  then  hanowed  first, 
^nd  ploughed  immodiately  afterwards^  the  fermer  should  not 


permit  any  lime  to  be  left  spread  crta  one  nightt.  .without  ei their 
harrowing  or  ploughing  the  land. 

Sea  sand  is  found  to  answer  well  upon  strong  clay;  the  quan* 
tity  laid  upon  an  acre  is  generally  from  20  to  40  loads :  as  thcf 
land  lying  near  the  coast  is  chiefly  of  this  description,  this  kind!, 
of  manure  may  be  used  at  1  moderate  expcnce :  it  has  the.  strong- 
est  effect  when  laid  upon  the  fallow,  as  it  thereby  becomes  morei 
effectually  mixed  with  the  soil;  the  best  time  for  using  it  is  while, 
it  continues  in  a  damp  state^ 

A  considerable  quantity  of  sea-weed  is  often  thrown  on  this, 
coast ;  it  makes  an  excellent  manure,  either  when  laid  fresh  upon 
the  land,  or  after  it  has  Iain  some  time  in  a  heap  to  promote  fer* 
mentation.  Some  of  the  Wold  chalk  stone  has  been  used  to  good 
effect  upon  strong  fresh  land,  in  the  proportion  of  sixty  tons  to 
an  acre,  and  is  worthy  of  further  trial.  It  is  not  improbable  but 
it  would  be  of  service  to  most  coarse,  fresh  Wold  land,  when  first, 
broken  into  moderate  sized  pieces. 

It  does  not  appear  that  there  are  many  places  where  nuu'le  is 
found.  In  one  or  two  places  marie  is  used  with  good  effect;, 
ev^ery  occupier  of  land,  therefore,  should  be  diligent  in  his  eh* 
deavours  to  discover  it.  There  are  many  places  where  the  clay 
is  of  such  a  quality,  that  it  would  very  much  assist  either  the  thin,, 
hazle  loam  near  it,  or  land  worn  out  with  too  long  ploughing. 
This  work  may  be  done  when  the  draught  cattle   can  be 

spared* 

Woods.^^''^There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  particular  mode  of. 
managing  the  woods.  There  arc  very  few  of  what  are  called  spring 
woods.     Timber  trees,  except  those  which  are  within  view  of  a 
house,  or  for  ornament,  are  cut  as  best  suits  the  fancy  of  the  owner. 
Such  trees  as  show  evident  signs  of  decay,  should  be  cut  down;  it 
is  a  loss  to  the  owner  as  well  as  to  the  community  to  let  them  stand, .. 
and  it  is  equally  so  to  cut  down  those  of  a  small  growth  which, 
arc  thriving,  or  in  a  suitable  situation.  It  is  affecting  to  view  the 
waste  committed  on  trees  of  both  descriptions.    Few  are  aware 
of  the  improvement  which  an  oak  of  afoot  in  diameter  will  make ; 
or  how  much  more  profitable  aiwtU  as- useful  it  would  {n>vt  to 
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take  down  the  old  treeSf  and  lay  out  the  money  arising  from  them. 
or  a  part  thereof*  in  planting  and  fencing  young  ones. 

It  is  of  material  consequence  to  keep  cattle  and  sheep  out  of 
woodSf  even  those  which  are  full  grown.  All  spring  woods  should 
be  cut  in  regular  falls*  progressively.  If  even  the  taking  down 
m  single  tree  must  be  sometimes  detrimentaU  how  much  more  so 
must  it  be*  and  how  very  unsightly*  to  run  over  a  wood  and  take 
out  here  and  there  a  tree*  or  part  of  the  spring  wood*  without  any 
order  or  method? 

An  exposed  situadon*  and  a  partial  air*  are  unfavourable  to  aU 
woods ;  and  the  woods  require  as  great  attention  in  draining  and 
laying  them  dry  as  any  other  land.  Many  new  plantations* .as 
well  as  those  of  longer  standing*  are  exceedingly  injured  for  want 
'  of  draining.  The  price  of  wood  b  a  serious  article  to  the  farmer. 
Good  oak  for  his  purpose  is  sold  in  this  Riding  for  two  shillings 
or  half«a-crown  a  foot— common  ditto  from  one  shilling  to  eigh- 
teen pence.  Good  ash  wood  from  one  shilling  to  eighteen  pence  t 
and  common  ditto  from  eight  pence  to  a  shilling. 

Jtol  in  Sbeep*  "Variety  of  opinions  are  entertained  as  to 
the  cause  of  this  disorder:  some  suppose  that  it  arises  from  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  plant  or  insect*  but  the  liver-wort  is  most  blamed; 
others*  that  it  is  caused  by  a  flush  of  grass  after  rain ;  most  per- 
sons^  that  it  is  occasioned  by  low  and  wet  land.  As  to  the  first* 
the  all-wise  Creator  is  too  beneficent  not  to  furnish  an  animal 
which  must  range  for  its  food  with  sufHcient  instinct  to  avoid  the 
plants  baneful  to  its  health.  As  to  the  flush  of  grass*  it  is  not 
likely  that  a  cause  so  temporary  should  have  so  lasting  an  effect; 
and  the  notion  is  futile*  because  the  grounds,  whereon  sheep 
have  never  taken  the  disorder*  have  those  flushes  after  rain*  and 
often  more  luxuriantly  than  those  where  the  sheep  have  been  af- 
fected with  this  disorder.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the 
rot  occasionally  is  caused  by  low  and  wet  lands*  but  at  the  same 
time  it  as  equally  true*  that  many  low  and  flat  grounds  are  free 
from  it ;  as  for  instance*  salt  marshes  and  warp  lands  in  general. 

Sheep  naturally  delight  in  the  most  aixy  and  dry  situations*  as 
nay  be  proved  from  the  constant  preference  which  they  give  to  the 
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highest  pastures^  even  in  cold  weatheff  and  from  the  perfect 
health  that  they  enjoy  on  soils  which,  free  from  a  noxious  and 
damp  air,  produce  a  sweet,  wholesome,  and  nourishing  herbage, 
such  as  we  find,  on  a  kind  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  stone  or 
chalk,  perfectly  dry,  on  sand  firee  from  any  spring  near  its  surface^ 
and  on  salt  marsh  and  warp  land  made  by  the  sea. 

From  the  above,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  the  complaint  of  ^ 
the  rot  must  arise  from  pastures  of  an  opposite  nature ;  on  which 
when  sheep  are  confined,  a  wet  or  dry  season  will  make  no  diffe* 
rence;  for  a  thin,  starved  soil,  situated  in  a  close,  unwholesome 
air,  producing  a  coarse  and  crude  herbage  of  little  nourishment, 
and  having  a  spring  near  the  surface,  must  always  occasion  the 
rot. 

Nor  is  this  kind  of  land  only  troubled  with  this  evil ;  for  land  * 
also  which  in  some  degree  partakes  of  its  nature,  is  subject  in 
proportion  to  the  same  mischief:  this  land  is  of  three  descrip* 
tions,  the  first  contains  a  soil  deeper  and  better  than  the  last,  but 
still  having  a  substratum,  open  and  full  of  springs.  In  very  dry 
weather,  this  land  has  not  a  tendency  to  the  rot,  because  excessive 
drought  purifies  the  air,  decreases  the  springs,  and  consequently 
dri  es  and  renders  the  herbage  more  wholesome ;  the  second  is  a  soil 
in  part  like  the  last,  but  interspersed  here  and  there  with  whole* 
some  spots,  free  from  the  rot;  this  will  not  injure  the  sheep  in  mo* 
derate  seasons;  but  when  hard  stocked,  in  wet  seasons,  it  will  cer- 
tainly rot  them,  as  the  sheep  then  will  have  no  choice,  but  must 
feed  equally  on  every  part,  whether  wholesome  or  dangerous.  The 
third  description  of  land  consists  of  a  strong  and  rather  coarse 
clay,  or  hazle  loam,  free  from  springs ;  on  this  land  sheep  may 
kcd  in  safety,  except  in  excessive  wet  seasons,  such  as  that  in  the 
year  1792,  when  this  kind  of  earth  or  soil  is  so  saturated  with 
moisture,  and  retains  it  so  long  as  to  render  the  herbage  unwhole- 
some and  crude,  and  the  air  humid  and  unsalutary. 

This  disorder  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  a  consumption,  pro* 
ceeding  from  the  causes  above  mentioned. 

Prevention  appears  to  be  better  than  remedy;  and  the  health  of 
the  sheep  might  be  always  secured  by  the  farmer's  stuUng  tbi 
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sioek  to  tbi  land:  I  trust,  therefore^  the  above  observations  will 
be  of  some  use. 

I  should  be.  sorry,  however,  to  discourage  any  person  from  at« 
tempting  the  cure  in  any  other  way ;  though  various  unsuccess« 
fill  trials  have  been  made. 

A  gentleman  of  the  faculty  in  this  Riding  has  been  laudably 
endeavouring  to  investigate  the  subject;  and  from  his  good  sense, 
skill,  and  attention,  there  may  be  reason  to  hope  for  his  success. 
I  apprehend  be  will  lay  the  result  before  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Ltaus.  ■  Very  few  leases  are  granted  in  this  district ;  many 
tenants  being  even  without  a  written  agreement.  The  granting  of 
leases,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  a  circumstance  that  requires  deep 
*  and  serious  consideration  and  reflection )  some  landlords,  however, 
are  candid  enough  to  grant  them*  Leases  are  proper  and  sa/e  to 
be  granted,  when  they  contain  covenants  for  a  mode  of  hus* 
b&ndry  suitable  to  the  demised  farm,  and  affording  the  tenant  a 
frc€  scope  for  bis  skill  and  abilities  in  pursuing  a  sripulated  sys* 
tern  of  husbandry,  advantageous  to  his  own  interest,  and  conse- 
quently to  the  improvement  of  the  farm.  This  system  should  be 
con)posed  and  drawn  out  by  a  person  completely  skilled  in  agri* 
culture. 

As  little  obligation  as  possible  should  be  between  the  land- 
lord and  his  tenant ;  the  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature 
should  be  made  at  the  landlord's  expence;  and  the  tenant 
'  should  pay  interest,  and  what  is  reasonable  over  and  above  for  the 
money  laid  out  in  main  and  under  drains,  new  fences,  roads,  and 
bridges  :  and  if  a  tenant  who  shall  agree  to,  and  actually  enter 
on  a  farm  out  of  condition,  should  quit  it  before  he  shall  have 
been  repaid  tl^  expence  of  improving  it,  the  landlord  himself,  or 
the  succeeding  tenant,  should  reimburse  him  his  expences ;  and 
the  landlord  should  agree  to  such  repayment,  before  the  entry  of 
the  tenant  undertaking  to  improve  his  farm. 

If  neither  leases  be  granted,  nor  a  condition  similar  to  the 

above  be  stipulated,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  agriculture  will 

.  be  carried  to  the  perfection  it  might  be,  at  least  on  the  farms  of 
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many  landlords.  There  arc  however,  several  farms  in  the  dis- 
trict without  either  lease  or  ugreeineiit»  in  which  the  tenants  may 
be  secure  during  the  lives  of  their  landlords ;  but  when  a  tenant 
enters  upon  a  farm  out  of  condition,  and  puxsues  m  true  and 
spirited  mode  of  husbandry,  the  advantages  arising  from  the  term 
of  one  life  are  not  suiEcient  to  reward  him.  The  putting  an  UU 
conditioned  farm  into  complete  order,  is  attended  with  i  greater 
expence,  and  requires  more  skill  and  attention  than  nuiny  are 
aware  of.     ^ 

The  common  place  cove  lants  every  attorney's  clerk  knows : 
those  which  regard  the  mods  of  husbandry  depend  upon  variety 
of  circumstances,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  owner's  interest  in  the  es- 
tate, the  nature  and  situation  of  the  land,— the  length  of  the  term, 
and  present  condition  of  the  farm ;  so  that  general  covenants  can- 
not be  given  :  but  when  the  circumstances  are  known,  I  do  not 
doubt  the  possibility  of  devising  such  covenants  for  any  farm  at 
would  be  satisfactory  to  bolh  parties. 

Manufactun  and  Commirc€.  The  only  manufacture  in  this 
Riding  of  any  consequence  is  at  Wandsford,  for  carpets^  and 
spinning  cotton :  this  is  vrry  beneficial  to  the  neighbourhood* 
from  the  considerable  quantities  of  coarse  wool  worked  up.  In 
point  of  trade,  Hull,  from  its  situation,  is  the  emporium  not 
only  to  this  Riding»  but  to  this  and  many  other  counties ;  and 
very  extensive  business  is  carried  on  there,  which  renders  it  of 
great  importance  to  the  ag  .-iculturc  of  this  country,  both  on  ac- 
count of  the  internal  consumption,  and  the  exportation  of  its  pro- 
duce, particularly  horses ;  a  great  number  of  which,  as  well  as 
of  cattle,  are  sent  to  Russia. 

The  market  towns  at  pn^sent  are  most  of  them  well  supported 
by  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Riding,  and  I  trust 
will  hereafter  be  more  so. 

Trade  is  supported  in  a{;reat  measure  by  the  number  and  com- 
fortable situation  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country— an  extended 
cultivation,  with  rural  economy,  will  increase  it  to  a  degree  of 

opulence. 

Ha 
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Socitiiis :  Disposition  for  Improvements,  Impediments  to 
them.  In  September  there  is  a  %)xow  at  Driffield  of  rams, 
bullst  boars,  and  heifers,  and  premiums  are  given  to  the  best ; 
which  excites  an  emulation,  and  not  only  considerably  promotes 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  stock,  but  affords  the  uninformed 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  as  are  deemed  good,  and  of  hear- 
ing the  sentiments  of  men  eminent  in  the  line  of  breeding:  it 
might  not  be  amiss  to  add  to  the  premium  for  the  best  brood 
mare ;  another  for  the  best  five  eives :  this  is  the  only  society 
established  in  this  Riding :  there  is  another  in  contempla- 
tion, which  may  prove  useful.  A  tax  upon  rams,  bulls,  and 
stallions,  would  have  a  good  effect,  by  preventing  the  use  of  bad 
ones,  as  the  owners  would  not  find  them  worth  paying  for.  I  am 
confideht,  if  proper  encouragement  were  given  to  persons  pos- 
sessed of  property  in  this  district,  to  adopt  improvements  in  agri- 
culture, they  would  cheerfully  embrace  the  opportunity,  as  they 
possess  a  spirit  for  carrying  them  into  execution. 

Titlies,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  are  considered  as  one  great 
obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  this  Riding :  to  dis- 
cuss this  subject  would  take  more  time  than  the  Report  will  al- 
low; and  it  might  appe^ur  presumptuous  to  offer  my  sentiments  at 
large  on  so  popular  and  important  a  subject.  No  doubt,  many 
real  and  imaginary  obstacles  might  be  done  away,  if  a  separation  | 
of  the  respective  interests  of  the  landlord  and  tithe- owner  could 
be  effected ;  but  though  I  am  inclined  to  think  this  finally  prac- 
ticable, yet  I  am  persuaded,  that  a  circumstance  of  such  great 
magnitude  will  require  a  very  serious  investigation,  and  consider- 
able  length  of  time  before  it  can  be  carried  into  effect.  A  second 
great  and  real  obstacle  arises  from  the  want  of  a  proper  confi- 
dence between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  which  if  not  by  some 
means  established,  agriculture  probably  will  never  flourish  to  that 
degree  required.  A  third  impediment  results  from  the  ignorance 
in  agriculture  of  gentlemen  of  landed  property,  who  do  not  suf- 
ficiently qualify  themselves  either  to  superintend  their  own  estates 
personally,  or  to  enable  them  to  select  persons  of  sufficient  skill 
and  experience  in  husbandry,  of  general  information,  candour. 
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discernment,  and  activity,  to  whom  the  care  of  their  estates  can 
be  entrusted:  such  a  man  will  readily  discover  the  condition  of 
each  farm,  with  the  disposition  of  each  farmer ;  he  will  be  able 
al  so  to  advise  with  and  assist  the  weak,  stimulate  the  indolent,  and 
check  the  licentious ;  but,  alas,  to  what  unskilful  and  inefficient 
characters  is  this  important  trust  too  frequently  committed  ? 

On  the  part  of  the  tenant  also  there  are  many  obstacles  to  im* 
firovement;  such  as  not  exercising  his  mind  in  the  due  contem* 
])lal'ion  of  nature*  to  discover  the  causes  of  what  he  sees— the 
f tudy  would  be  both  pleasant  and  useful  in  his  solitary  hours,  for 
be  would  then  be  more  clearly  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  drain* 
ing,  and  paying  proper  attention  to  the  regular  feeding  of  stocky 
working  of  draught  cattle,  &c. 

Every  farmer  should  so  arrange  the  plan  of  his  work,,  that  it 
may  proceed  gradually  and  without  confusion,  that  a  proper  at* 
tcntlon  and  force  may  be  given  to  every  part  of  it.  This  conduct 
will  render  every  farmer  master  of  his  time ;  so  that  every  thing 
required  to  be  donewill.be  performed  in  time,  not  delayed  till  the 
season  and  opportunity  shall  have  been  lost.  The  impediments 
arising  from  rainy  days,  sick  servants,  from  the  occasional  and 
necessary  absence  of  the  master.  Sec.  will  in  this  case  be  of  little 
consequence,  nor  embarrass  the  operations  of  the  farm,  nor  pre- 
vcrnt  the  occupier  from  attending  to  the  smallest  concerns  of  it» 
that  are  of  very  material  consequence,  in  every  v/Vu^  of  which  thii 
keeping  the  farmer  at  home  is  not  the  least.  I  have  pleasure  iii 
obj  erving,  however,  that  several  in  the  district  arc  sensible  of  the 
advantage  resulting  from  the  above  conduct,  and  pursue  it  so 
much  themselves  in  their  cultivation,  as  to  render  my  remarks 
unnecessary  for  their  guidance. 
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AINSTT  OF  YORK. 

The  Ainsty  of  the  city  of  York»  is  a  small  district  extending 
westward  from  York;  it  is  bounded  by  the  river  Oiise  on  the 
north-east*  the  river  Wharf  on  the  south-west«  and  the  river  Nidd 
on  the  north-east.  The  situation  of  the  Ainsty  is  equally  as 
advantageous  as  any  in  the  £asC  Riding  for  sending  its  pro- 
duce to  the  different  markets  by  the  rivers  Ouse  and  Wharf;  a 
great  part  of  the  produce  is  carried  to  the  populous  city  of  York, 
conveniently  situated  for  that  purpose ;  a  considerable  quantity 
of  com  also  is  sent  to  the  West  Riding,  which  lies  more  conve- 
nient for  that  purpose  than  the  East ;  the  price  of  corn  and  other 
produce  is  therefore  higher  here  than  in  the  East  Riding. 

The  country  is  in  general  flat*  with  some  gentle  swells.  The 
quantity  of  wood  is  considerable ;  chiefly  scattered*  or  in  hedge 
rows.  The  soil  in  most  parts  consists  of  a  thin  sandy  loam,  or  of  a 
very  strong  clay  loam*  with  the  several  intermediate  varieties,  hut 
very  seldom*  if  ever*  on  a  stony  bottom.  A  few  open  townships 
only  remain  in  the  Ainsty ;  a  considerable  part  is  ancient  inclosure* 
and  several  recent  inclosures  have  been  made.  The  farms  are  in 
general  small,  few  exceed  two  hundred  acres;  they  contain  an 
equal  proportion  x>f  arable  and  grass  land.  The  same  modes  of 
husbandry*  according  to  the  difference  and  quality  of  the  soil*  are 
practised  here  as  in  the  East  Riding.  They  breed  some  good 
horses* .but  not  many  cattle*  and  very  few  sheep;  tlie  breed  of  the 
latter  is  in  general  ordinary. 

There  are  no  manufactures  either  here  or  even  in  York*  of  ex* 
tent  sufficient  to  affect  agriculture. 

The  same  observations  that  have  been  made  upon  roads  and 
drains  in  the  East  Riding*  will  attach  here ;  the  repetition  would 
therefore  be  superfluous.  In  short,  the  Ainsty  is  similar  in  most 
respects  to  the  East  Riding;  they  are  divided  only  by  the  river 
Ouse* 


C«3] 

To  coN^/Mi^.— — The  science  of  agriculture  is  noble  and  impor* 
tant,  requiring  the  exertions  of  ability  and  experience  to  conduct 
it  with  propriety  :  it  is  not  that  degrading  or  despicable  subject 
too  many  weakly  imagine :  it  has  been  for  some  time  emerging 
from  the  darkness  of  ignorance :  the  Honourable  Board  of  Agri« 
culture,  lately  instituted,  wilLessendally  improve  and  re-animate 
this  science^  by  diffusing  the  light  of  a  refined  cultivation  :  the 
opulence  of  the  nation  will  be  augmented,  and  the  people  rendered 
more  industrious  and  happy :  the  full  increase  of  the  earth  will 
be  obtained  upon  permanent,  secure,  and  undeviating  principles,, 
generally  diffused  and  understood.  Should  the  foregoing  hints 
prove  acceptable  to  that  Honourable  Board,  and  of  the  least  utility: 
in  promoting  their  designs,  the  writer  of  thi»  Report  will  expe*. 
ricnce  a  veiy  particular  and  genuine  satis&ction. 

,     ISAAC  LEATHAM«. 
Barton, 
March  1,179^^ 
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REFERENCES  TO  THE  ANNEXED 

PLANS. 


PLATE  I. 

1.  Causeway*  la  feet  wide. 

2.  Road  into  the  fold«yard« 
3*  FoId«yard. 

4.  Slaughter  house. 

5.  Hen  house. 

6.  Pigsties. 

7.  Goose  and  duck  bouse. 

8.  Water. 

9.  Pump. 

io«  PouItry«yard« 
II.  Waggon  helm,  or  shed. ' 
I  a.  Oven. 
13  13.  Gates. 
14.  Dove  cote. 

PLATE  II. 

I.  An  open  stall. 
z  2.  Five-stall  stable. 

3.  A  boarded  threshing  floor. 

4.  A  vault  below,  2 1  feet  long,  9  feet  wide,  and  8  feet  high. 
5  5.  A  house  for  the  calves  and  foals. 

6.  A  cattle  house  for  20  head  of  cattle.  * 
7*  A  gang-way  to  feed  the- cattle  from. 

PLATE  in. 

I  1.  A  loft  over  the  stable, 
a.  Granary  over  the  cattle  shed. 

PLATE  IV. 
I.  For  ox«houses,  not  yet  built. 
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s.  Hay*  kc.  for  feeding  the  oxen  in  tlie  stalls. 
*  5*  Stack-yard :  the  corn  is  taken  into  the  barn  on  this  side, 

and  delivered  out  when  threshed  on  the  other  side, 

into  the  fold-yard. 
4.  if.  Shed  for  carts,  waggons,  ploughs,  ice.  A  granary  extends 

over  it  the  whole  length,  where  the  corn,  when  taken 

from  the  bam,  is  put  by  a  small  crane,  which  is  con* 

venient,  and  saves  much  trouble. 

5.  Barn,  with  two  threshing  floors  about  70  feet  long  by  23 

feet  wide,  and  20  feet  high.  V 

6.  Hen  houses,  and  for  the  poultry  in  the  yard. 

7  7*  Open  sheds  for  cattle  to  run  under,  in  this  part  of  the 

fold. 

8  8.  Fold-yard. 

9.  Receiver  for  draining  the  yard. 
10   ao«  Troughs.    The  pigs  that  run  in  the  yard  are  fed  from 
these  troughs  by  tlie  pump,  they  are  all  covered,  and 
with  divisions  like  the  troughs  in  the  feeding  sty. 
Remark.    The  pigs  are  fed  from  the  kitchen  without 
going  into  the  sty,  and  the  troughs  are  so  secured 
that  the  meat  cannot  be  wasted  or  spoiled  by  the  rain. 
There  is  also  a  contrivance  to  prevent  one  pig  from 
driving  away  the  rest,  or  getting  the  best  of  the  food, 
every  pig  feeding  alone.    The  feeding  places  are  flag- 
.  ged,  which  keeps  them  very  dean. 
II  nil.  Causeway  round  the  ya«d» 

12.  Harness  room. 

13.  Stable  for  8  horses,  chamber  above,  the  hay  taken  in  on 

the  road  side. 

14  If.  Sty  for  six  pigs. 

15  15.  Feeding  place,  open,  for  pigs. 

16  i6»  Cow-houses  for  4  cows ;  hay  loft  above. 

Remark.  In  the  cow*!«ouse,  the  cows  are  fed  from  the 
fotherer,  and  the  hay  is  put  into  their  racks  from  the 
chamber  above*  There  is  a  deep  trench,  33  33,  at  the 
cows'  feet,  which  receives  their  dung,  and  keeps  them 
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very  dean.  The  old  milk  is  poured  from  the  dairy 
into  a  covered  tub  which  stands  in  the  small  inclosed 
passage  near  the  pump* 

Passage  for  foddering. 

Potatoe  or  turnip  house. 

Poultry  yard»  open. 

Calf  house. 

Back  kitchen. 

Water  trough. 

Kitchen. 

Dairy. 

Meal  room. 

Pantry. 

Sty,  or  for  a  fbaL 

Rx)ad. 

« 

Rail  to  divide  the  fold-yard* 

Pigs*  kitchen. 

Pump. 

Pigs*  meat. 

Troughs  for  cow  dung. 

Poultiy  plaf:e. 

Chicken  coops. 

Cow  racks. 

Open  shed. 

Coal  house>  open. 

Ash  house,  open. 

Necessary. 

PLATE  V. 


1.  Stackyard. 

2.  Barn»  with  two  floors* 

3.  For  tools  and  utensils,  and  carpenter's  work  ihop. 

4.  For  foals  or  a  sick  horse,  with  a. granary  over  it. 

5.  Stable,  no  granary  over  it..  . 

6.  Calf  house. 
7.  Pump. 
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8.  Watering  trough. 

9.  Pantry^ 
lo.  Dairy. 
X 1  •  Back  kitchen. 
13.  Fore  kitchen. 

* 

13,  Parlour. 

14*  Waggon  housey  granary  over  it«. 

15.  Beast  house>  no  granary  over  it«. 

16.  Pigsty. 

17.  Fold-yard,  to  be  concave.^ 

18.  Necessary. 
19  19.  Fence  walL 

PLATE  VT. 

The  ewe  No.  I.  and  the  ram.  No.  II.  of  which  the  annexed- 
are  portraits,  are  my  property,  and  were  originally  a  mixture 
of  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  and  Lmcolnshire  breed,  since  crossed 
frequently  with  other  breeds;   first  slightly  with  the  Teese- 
water,  and  since,  very  often  with  Mr.   BakewelPs  best  prb« 
duce,  and  with  Mr.  Cully's  rams,  bred  from  Yorkshire  ewes- 
of  the  first  estimation ;  great  care  has  been  taken  to  supply,  on 
each  change,  what  appeared  defective,  either  in  skiiii  or  carcass,, 
by  which  means  the  very  best  qualities  of  z  sheep  xu'e  combined 
in  this  ewe  and  ram. 

I  have  before  observed,  that  feeding  makes  a  very  material, 
difference  in  the  appeanince  of  sheep;  it  may  not  be  improper* 
to  add»  that  these  were  bred  and  kept  on  land  of  a  moderate 
quality,  exposed  to  the  north,  <and.of  a  medium  elevation,  be* 
tween  the  Hatter  land  and  the  Wold:*  of  Yorkshire.    Their  food. 
is  only  grass  and  turnips,  without  corn  or  oil-cake,  which  they 
never  tasre.    The  various  means  of  increasing  the  size  of  sheep, 
^  especially  of  the  ram,  are  allowable  where  sheep  are  -fatted  to  * 

i  be  afterwards  exhibited  as  subjects  of  curiosity ;  for  no  utility 

'.can  be  derived  from  the  practice,  nor  <can  it  alter  the  qualities' 
of  sheep,  or  produce  any  real  improvements  in  the  form;  on  the* 
contrary  they  are  injurious ;  for  many  breeders  who  have  not  skillt 
to  discern  a  forced  appearance,  hire  or  buy,  as  they  suppose,  a. 
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good  sheepff  and  are  very  much  surprised  and  deceived,  when 
they  see  this  sheep  divested  of  fat,  and  scarcely  possessed  of  one 
good  quality.  Some  allege  that»  as  fatting  is  the  ultimate  in- 
tention*  the  feeding  of  sheep  in  the  highest  manner,  is  the  hcst 
way  to  discover  those  most  inclined  to  fat.  But  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  this  disposition  may  be  discovered  equally  as  well  by  the| 
usual  way  of  feeding,  a  more  certain  criterion  of  judgment 
when  sheep  become  fatter  than  common  in  the  usual  way  oi 
feeding,  it  is  more  consonant  to  nature,  and  gives  every  reason  to| 

'  believe,  that  those  bred  from  them  will  have  the  same  tendency. 

When  sheep  are  kept  in  this  manner,  a  great  size  must  not  bel 

expected,  this  depends  so  much  on  the  suitable  quality  of  thel 

land,  and  the  propriety  of  the  food.     Form,  and  the  followingi 

essential  qualities,  are  the  most  material ;  and  sheep  like  thosel 

/of  which  a  drawing  is  annexed  to  this  Report,  seem,  all  thingsl 
considered,  best  adapted  to  the  East  Riding. .  The  leg  is  iine,l 
dean,  and  rather  small ;  the  head  is  small  and  fine,  and  the  breasti 
if  broad  and  prominent ;  the  ribs  are  round  and  full,  as  well  as 
the  hips,  which  gently  taper  to  the  leg  ;  the  rump  is  full,  the  loin 
is  broad  and  fiiU,  the  back  continues  almost  of  the  same  breadthi 
to  the  neck,  and  preserves  a  fullness  throughout. 

The  wool  is  long  and  fine,  with  a  gentle  twist  or  curl,  rathei 

dose  but  free ;  white,  and  in  flakes  when  opened,  extending  t< 

the  knee  and  hock,  and  full  to  the  eye  in  every  part.    The  whol( 

form  is  elegant. 

The  ewes  of  this  breed  at  three  years  old,  ^eigh  from  20 

'  24  lb.  per  quarter,  the  fleece  from  8  to  10  lb.  The  wethers,  al 
the  same  age,  weigh  ftom  z6  to  jolb.  per  quarter,  and  th( 

:-  fleece  from  11  to  1 3  lb* ;  but  If  kept  on  land  of  a  superior  qua« 
lityt  the  fleece  would  increase  proportionably  in  quantity,  aQ( 
the  carcass  in  size>  for  the  great  size  which  we  often  hear  men- 
doned«  is  not  produced  by  the  judgment  and  attention  bestow ei 
on  it,  but  by  the  goodness  of  the  food ;  and  the  breeder  fre- 
quently daims  a  merit»  for  which  he  is  prindpally^  if  not  solelyj 
indebted  to  the  exuberance  of  the  soil. 


THE  END. 
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TO    THE   READER. 


ET  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  the  Board 
griculturc,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  remal 
ud  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  writtrn  on  \ 
targia,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  Report  is,  at  presa 
Hinted  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  merely,  of  procuring 
her  information  respecting  the  husbandry  and  internal  improl 
Dents  of  this  distrifl,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  \ 
nite  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  the  oti 

Pnties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give 
stance  iin  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  of  \ 
poving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  tiying  any  usJ 
experiment  in  Husbandry. 


XiONDOK,  MARCH    1794. 


INTRODUCTION... 


HE  zeal  which  I  felt  to  promote^  to  the  best  of  my  ab!- 
t,the  impoTont  objcfb  for  which  the  Board  of  Acki* 
f&TuKE  was  constitutedt  led  me  to  undertake  the  sur- 
r  of  two  diitridls,  which,  from  their  great  extent,  the 
'  of  obJeAs  to  investigate,  added  to  other  circum- 
:  with  which  it  is  needless  to  trouble  the  Board, 
:  necessarily  render  my  Report  not  so  complete  as  I 
1  have  wished.  I  hope,- however,- diat  it  will  meet  with 
ic  cantloDT  and  indulgence  of  which-  it  stands  so  much  ia 

1 1  flatter  myself  I  shall  have  it  in  my  power  to  add  much 
ft  diis  short  acco\mt,  against  die  time  dut  further  infonna- 
a  is  colleSed  by  die  Board,  for  die  republicadoa  of  diese 


SECT.    I. 

ZXTSNT. 

THE  County  of  Devon  is  universally  acknowlc^;ed  to 
Ic  one  of  the  most  valuable  provinces  in  the  kingdom  of 
Great  Britaiik  It  is  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  Genoese  ter- 
ritories ;  not  inferior  to  all  the  Balearic  islands,  which  were 
once  a  moDardiyi  and  twice  die  rize  of  Algaxre,  which  is 
still  so. 

It 


(  fi  ) 

It  is  bounded  on  the  nonh  by  the  Bristol  Channel,  and 
part  of  Somcrsctsliirc ;  on  tlic  east,  by  Somerset,  Dorset, 
and  St.  George's  Channel ;  on  the  south,  by  St.  George's 
Channel ;  on  the  west,  by  the  county  of  Cornwall. 

Its  extent,  from  sea  to  sea,  taken  from  Praul  Point,  near 
the  Stan*  and  Salcombe,  in  the  south,  to  Counresbury  Fore- 
land in  the  north,  is  sixty-one  geographical  miles,  or  about 
seventy  statute  miles  and  three  quarters. 

From  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  where  it  makes 
k.n  angle  with  the  river  Ax,  and  limits  the  north-east  of  the 
parish  of  Thorncombe,  on  the  borders  of  Dortict,  to  Hurt- 
land  Point,  on  the  north-west,  it  is  about  sixty-iwo  geo- 
graphical miles,  which  is  nearly  seventy-two  statute  miles. 
Devon  is  about  287  miles  in  circumference,  whereof  its  ma- 
ritime coast  is  nearly  150  miles. 

To  ascertain  its  area,  an  oblong  may  be  measured  of  fifcy- 
cjght  miles  from  north  to  south  in  length,  and  fouy-four 
miles  from  cast  to  west  in  breadch.  The  land  stretching  be- 
yond in  the  east,  west,  and  soutli  parts,  will  more  than  fill 
the  deficiency  in  the  south-east,  south-west,  nortli-west, 
and  north-east.  This  affords  the  contents  of  a  superficies 
amounting  to  2,552  square  miles,  or  i»633,28o  acres  of  land, 
including  rivers  and  lakes. 

In  Templcman*s  Survey,  taken  from  old  maps,  he  makes 
i<  ^9385  square  miles. 

The  above  computation  is  taken  from  Don's  map,  with 
•die  aid  of  tlie  surveys  made  for  tiie  new  map  of  Devon,  by 
Mr.  Tozer,  of  whose  accuracy  I  have  had  many  proofs.  ♦ 

I  think,  therefore,  that  Devon  may  be  computed  at  about 
1 9600,000  acres. 

*  It  U  to  be  hopsd  tluit  this  map  wiM  meet  with  stneril  eacourasemeat. 
it  Is  much  wanted,  aad  I  am  pcfsoadedwUl  be  wcU  executed. 


SECT. 
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SECT.  11. 


CLIMATE. 

THE  distinguishing  characteristic  of  tlie  climate  of  De- 
vonshire is  mildness.  One  is  inclined  to  think,  and  I  believe 
there  is  little  doubt  of  the.fadl,  that  climate  has  a  great  tffcSt 
upon  the  temper  of  the  inliabitants  of  a  country. 

I  have  not  found  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  this 
.'  county,  and  possesses  a  spirit  of  observation,  who  is  not 
sensible  of  this  concurrence  of  circumstances  in  this  delight- 
ful county,  which  may  be  justly  denominated  the  MontpeiU 
lier  of  England. 

The  mild  dispositions,  afFabllity,  and  kindness  of  its  inha- 
bitants, conspire  with  the  temperature  of  the  air,  the  fcrti- 
lity  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  beauty  and  variety  of  scenery, 
to  render  many  distridts  of  this  county,  particularly  the 
southern,  the  most  interesting  and  pleasing  of  any  in  the 
kingdom. 

This  mildness  and  temperature  of  climate  is  more  particu- 
larly felt  in  winter.  Protected  from  the  cold  northerly,  and 
north-eastern  winds,  by  the  grand  projefting  mountains  of 
Dartmore,  the  contrast  is  strongly  felt  by  \hoie  who  have 
been  accustomed  to  pass  tlicir  winters  on  the  eastern  coasts  of 
the  island,  and  much  good  eiFcA  has  resulted  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  those  who  are  afflicted  with  asthmatic  and  pul- 
monary complaints. 

Medical  men  are  now  so  much  convinced  of  the  advan- 
tages resulting  from  the  mildness  of  climate  of  the  soutfi  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall,  that  they  recommend  it  to  their  pa- 
tients in  preference  to  Lisbon.  A  gentleman  well  known  in 
the  polite  world,  who  has  been  long  affli£lcd  with  asthmatic 
complaints,  informed  me  that  he  had  tried  every  climate  in. 
Europe,  but  that  he  £nds  the  air  of  Devonshire  so  much 

B  superior 
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superior  in  roildnessi  t]iat  he  intends  for  the  future  constantly 
to  pass  his  winters'  in  the  southern  part  of  that  county. 

From  this  advantage  in  point  of  climate,  there  is  little  in* 
terruption  to  vegetation  in  time  of  winter*  It  has  the  ap- 
pearance almost  of  a  perpetual  spring.  In  the  south  of 
Devon,  the  snow  seldom  lies  on  the  ground  in  severe  win- 
ten  more  than  three  or  four  days. 

In  the*  high  grounds  of  Dartmore,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  county,  the  climate  is  not  entirely  so  mild ;  but 
the  difference  is  not  so  great  as  the  inhabitants  themselves  ap- 
prehend. 

On  Dartmore  and  the  high  grounds  adjacent,  snow  con- 
tinues in  severe  winters,  sometimes  ten  days  or  a  fortnight, 
but  seldom  longer.  « 


•         • 
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SECT.    Ill, 


SOIL. 


THERE  certainly  is  no  county  in  England,  which  con- 
tains a  greater  diversity  of  soil,  than  the  county  of  Devon. 
There  arc,  however,  some  great  outlines  of  bold  general 
discrimination  in  the  strata  of  tliis  county,  which^  by  the  help 
of  the  annexed  map,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

In  order  to  convey  a  more  precise  idea  of  this  subjedl,  I 
shall  beg  leave  to  divide  the  county  into  distri£ls,  according 
to  the  natural  division  of  the  general  strata. 

!•     SOUTHERN  AKD  EASTERN  DISTRICT. 


Strong  Lcam.^^A  strong  loam,  on  a  clayey  bottom,  prcdo- 

sunates  through  the  whole  of  the  southern^  and  the  greatest 
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part  of  the  eastern  clistri6l  of  this  county.  This  kind  of  soil 
extends  from  the  south  western  extremity  of  tlie  county^, 
beyond  Plymoutli,  along  the  whole  lineof  tlie  sea-coast,  until 
you  arrive  at  Axnioutli,  and  a  little  beyond  it,  almost  unto 
Lyme  in  Dorset,  in  the  cast.  This  may  be  considered  as  the 
southern  boundary  ol*  this  stratum. 

Its  northern  boundary  stretches  from  the  river  Plym 
to  Brent,  Ashburton,  Newton  Busheil,  near  Teignmouth, 
and  from  Newton  Bushell  towards  Haldown  Hill,  which 
interrupts  the  strata  by  a  large  extent  of  flinty  rock.  Passing 
Ilaldon,  the  stratum  is  continued  to  Ashton,  South  Tawton,' 
Samford-Couitnay,  North  Tawton,  Crediton,  Cullumpton, 
iJroadlicmbury,  to  near  Axmoutli,  on  the  east. 

In  this  extensive  distri£^,  there  are  numerous  hills  or 
downs,  on  tlie  tops  of  which  the  soil  is  often  shallow;  but 
every  where  in  the  slopes  hanging  on  tlie  vales,  and  in  the 
J^ottoms  adjoining  the  rivers,  there  is  a  rich  clayey  loam  of 
•various  breadths. 

The  hills  themselves  are  chiefly  in  that  part  called  tlie 
Soutli  Hams,  extending  from  the  river  Ex  by  Haldon  to 
Plymouth,  composed  of  marble  ordunstone,  covered  with  a* 
rich  hazle,  or  red  loamy  mould ;  and  are  all  of  them  finely 
cultivated  to  the  very  summit. 

There  are  also  some  few  spots  of  rich  blue  marl  intermixed, 
■near  the  vales,  with  strata  of  a  brown  slate. 

In  so  extensive  a  distri£t,  it-is  natural  to  suppose  that  con- 
siderable varieties  are  to  be  found,  but  these  varieties  are  ge** 
nerally  to  be  traced  to  obvious  causes,  xhiefly  arising  from 
^he  grcat\:r  or  lesser  declivity  of  the  hills;  and  it  holds' 
universally,  that  wherever  there  are  rivers  intersedling  the 
strata,  of  which  there  are  great  abundance,  that  in  the  ad* 
jaccnt  vales  the  soil  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  in  general 
composed  of  rich  friable  loams. 

I'hcse  rivers  all  take  their  rise  in  the  mountains  of  Dart- ' 
more,  from  which  they  have  no  doubt  brought  these  trea« 
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sures  in  ancient  times  ^nd  robbed  their  maternal  source  of 
much  of  its  riches  and  fenility. 

Included  in  the  above  general  outline^  is  a  distrifl  consist- 
ing of  strata  of  red  marly  loam,  that  is  not  to  be  exceeded 
in  richness  and  fertility  by  any  in  the  county,  or  pcrhs.ps  in 
any  pare  of  England. 

This  singularly  rich  stratum  lias  a  marked,  but  irregular 
progress,  through  different  parts  of  this  distridt;  which  I 
shall  beg  leave  more  particularly  to  describe. 

It  be;;ins  in  Plymstock,  near  Plymouth ;  from  thence  it 
holds  its  course  to  Ycalmpton,  Modbury,  Avcton-Giflbrdi 
Ugborought  Ermington,  Harburton>  Ashprington,  Stoke 
Gabriel,  Paington,  Marldon,  Cockington,  CofTcnswclU 
King's  Kerswell,  Combeinteign  Head,  Stokeinteign  Head, 
Teignmouthy  Bishopsteignton,  Mamhead,  Powdersham,  Ex* 
minster,  North  Tawton,  Bow,  Collumpton,  Clysthaydon, 
Broadcl)  st,  Broadninch,  and  several  other  parishes  adjoin-^ 
ing  the  east. 

This  soil  is  of  great  depth,  and  consists  of  a  firm  rocky 
marly  easily  friable  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  water;  feels 
greasy  or  soapy  in  the  hand,  and  eflfervesces  with  acids. 

It  produces  a  very  rich  grass,  on  which  cattle  fatten  spce« 
dlly.  Very  strong  crops  of  corn  arc  produced  on  this  soil, 
but  it  is  considered  more  profitable  to  keep  in  grass  for  bul* 
locks. 

It  answers  very  well  as  a  manure  for  poorer  lands  ;  but  it 
contains  so  much  calcareous  earth,  that  it  must  be  laid  on 
sparingly.  The  trefoil  springs  up  every  where  spontaneously, 
and  where  there  is  an  opportunity  of  itrigating  the  surface, 
the  grass  is  of  wonderful  luxuriance. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  distri£^  there  are  a  number 
c/  hills  or  dov;ns,  which  answer  well  for  breeding  sheep.  In 
the  eastern  part  they  run  out  into  a  considerable  length, 
cowards  the  borders  of  Somierset,  but  of  no  great  breadth.— 
They  arc  of  great  advantage  to  the  proprietors  of  the  inter* 

3  vening 


vetiing  valcit  aod  Krve  for  a  change  M  their  ftock*  or  for 
ti'lage.  .'...- 

Towards  the  eastern  extremitjr'  of  the  coiihty^  dua  rich- 
•iratura,  near  the  sea,  on  the  borden  of  Dorset,  stands  upon 
wliitc  chalk,  and  here  and  tlicre  itratuni  of  blue  marl  bto  be 
found.  This  approaches,  however,  more  to  the  nature  of 
clay,  and  is  not  in  general  a  good  manure* 

a.  WESTERN   DISTRICT. 

Blatk  GrewaHf  Oay,  teggy  <r  iravtlfyi—T\ut  distridl  risei- 
onthe  west  and  nonh  of  that  which  we  have  now  described. 
Sy  an  elevation  in  some  parts  sudden,  and  abrupt;  ia  others' 
by  gcniler  declivities,  interrupted  by  numerous  winding  vales^ 
it  tcnninatet,  as  to  iu  highest  elevation,  in  the  mountains  o£ 
Danmore.  • 

This  I  Iiave  made  to  begin  'm  the  south-west,  on  the  river 
Plym,  below  Bickleigh;  from  thence  to  Comwoodi  Har- 
ford, Holne,  Duckland  in  the  Moor,  and  Ilsington.  This  forms, 
the  south  boundary.  From  thence,  proceeding  nordi-west  to 
the  Tcign  river,  near  Moreton  Hemphed,  Chagford»  Okc-  - 
hampton,  and  to  near  Hatherlcigh;  from  tbcncc  to  Hols- 
wortliy,  and  tlie  river  Tamar,  which  river  forms  the  western 
boundar)'',  dividing  also  the  county  from  Cornwall. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  tliis  district,  the  same  son  of 
mineral  urata  prevail  wliich  wc  have  described  in  the  Sur\-ey 
of  Coimvall,  as  proceeding  in  almost  an  uniiilcrrupled  cluin 
»f  mountains,  from  the  Land's  End  to  tlie  bounds  of  this 
difici'itft ;  ill  all  which,  to  the  furthest  boundaries  we  have  dc* 
&crit>cd,  innumerable  traces  of  ancient  workings  of  mines  arc 
to  be  seen. 

1'hcre  is  scarcely  a  valley  which  has  not  l>een  streamed 
and  robbed  of  much  of  its  soil,  by  the  avaricious  hands  of 
tinners  washing  it  away  in  search  of  ore. 

Excepting  the  vales  of  Whiitecombe,  Bucklantl,  part  of 
Holne,.and  along  the  banks  of  the  Tamar  and  the  Tavy,  tliere 
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ire  only  patches  in  cultivation.  Byferthe  greatest  part  consists 
of  undivided  WiStes  and  commons,  amounting  to  between 
2  and  ^oo>000  acres  of  laud,  if  not  even  more  than  that 
quantity. 

In  the  center  of  these  wastes  is  situated  the  forest  of  Dart- 
more»  tlie  property  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

Tliis  forest  is  the  highest  part  of  the  distri  A.  In  the  north 
parts  of  this  forest,  and  tlie  highest  grounds,  the  soil  con- 
sists of  extensive  trades  of  a  wet  turf,  or  peat,  of  great 
deptli ;  in  other  parts  of  a  light  black  soil  or  gravelly,  inter- 
mixed with  a  yellowish  or  whitish  clay.  Declining  from  tlie 
forest,  in  other  parts  of  tliedistri(^,  it  partakes  more  or  less 
of  similar  qualities  ;  chiefly  light  black  peaty  earth  or  gra- 
velly. Many  of  the  vales,  both  on  the  forest,  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  diatridl,  appear  very  capable  of  improvement ; 
and  tlie  whole,  if  properly  stocked  with  cattle  and  shcep> 
capable  of  being  made  the  source  of  additional  wealth  to  the 
kingdom. 

This  distri£^  I  have  considered  as  tlie  i)rincipal  obje£l  of 
my  investigation,  and  I  have  paid  the  utmost  attention  to 
make  myself  acquainted  with  all  the  leading  circumstances, 
which  J  shall  by  before  the  Board  in  the  sequel  of  this  Re«* 
port. 

In  the  mean  time  Ishall  proceed  to  the  general  description 
of  the  other  distri(^. 

3.  KOHTUERN  DISTRICT. 

Sandy^^^ln  the  northern  distri£k  I  comprehend  the  land^ 
around  Ilfracombe,  Combe  Martin,  South  Malton,  and 
along  the  borders  of  Somerset. 

The  soil  here  is  of  a  light  sandy  quality,  on  a  stratum  of 
^un&toue.    Tliese  lands  are  not  productive  of  a  very  luxu-  . 
liaot  grasSft  but  they  make  excellent  feeding  for  sheep  and 

^^'H'J^  ^-l;  ^  ;.     .  ..young, 
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young  bullocks      Between  Cullumpton  and  Wdltngtoor 
across  this  district,  the  mould  is  intermixed  with  a  flintf 
stratum  like  that  oa  Haldan  Hill.    7*bis  is  not  of  great  tk*  ' 
tent,  and  goes  westward  from  Blackdowu  Hill. 

4.  THE  MIDLAND  DISTRICT. 

Gay  and  F/nvy.— The  midland  distrift  reachea  from  tlie 
extremity  of  the  county  in  the  north-west  to  the  Taw 
river ;  from  chence,  near  Chumleigh,  as  far  as  Wttheridge, 
towards  Tiverton^  going  east ;  from  thence  returning  back 
to  Upton  Helyons,  Bishop's  Morchard»  Winkleigh,  across 
the  Taw,  Okement,  and  Torridge  rivers,  to  Holaworthy ; 

.  and  from  thence  to  ttit  borders  of  Cornwall.  This  distri& 
I  take  to  be  chiefly  clay,  with  strata  of  sand  in  different  parts. 
A  great  part  of  it  is  fenny.  It  is  capable  of  great  improve* 
ment  by  draining.  Through  this  district  several  navigations 
•are  proposed,  which  will  be  of  ^at  advantage  to  the  culture 

,  of  the  lands,  particularly  one  from  Bude  Haven,  towards. 
Holsworthy  and  Hatherleigh*. 


I  HAVE  endeavoured,  in  this  manner,  to  give  as  distin£b 
an  account  of  the  soil  of  Devon  as  this  short  sketch  will 
allow. 

I  shall  only  add  here,  that  in  many  parts  of  the  Souths 
Hams,  there  is  an  under  stratum  of  marble  rock,  of  various 
colours.  This  stratification,  as  far  as  it  is  known,  I  shall 
more  particulariy  specify.  At  Plymouth  it  is  found  on  the 
sca-shorc ;  it  tlicn  proceeds  more  inland,  througli  the  pa- 
rishes of  Plymstock,  Ycalmpton,  Modbury,  Ugborough, 
Harburton,  Dariington,  North.  Naish,  Dean  Prior,  Buck- 
fastleigh,  Ashburton,  Bickington,  Chudlcigh,  Idcford,  Kings- 
tcington,  Welborough,  Highwcck,  East  and  West  Ogwell, 
Torbryan,  Broad  Hempston,  Little  Hempston,  Staverton, 
Berry-Pomcroy,  Stuke-Gabriel,  Cherston-Ferres,  Brixliamj 
Piaynton,  Marldon,  and  Mary-Church. 

Tn 
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In  the  wesrtm  distrid,  marl  or  limestone  is  also  to 

found  an  the  parishes  of  Drewsteington,  South  Tawt< 

burton,  and  Bridestow. 

The  lime  strata,  as  far  as  is  known,  are  shaded  in  the 
I  am  informed  that  a  lime  rock  is  now  discovered  on 

estate  belonging  to  Mr.  RoUe,  in  the  parish  of  Ashford, 

Taw  River. 
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SECT.  IV, . 

THE  MANNER  IN  WHICH  THE  LAND  IS  OCCUPII 

* 

DIVIDING  the  county  into  distrifts,  will  be  attended 
this  advantage,  that  those  residing  in  each  division  wil| 
able  to  convey  to  the  Board  much  local  information,  wl 
without  such  a  division  they  would  not  be  so  easily  abl 
do.     So  great  is  the  extent  of  the  county,  and  so  little  ii 
course  is  there  between  the  people  in  different  distrif\s, 
it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  man  who  is  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  county,  except  in  his  immediate  neighbourh| 
and  I  have  scarcely  met  wi:h  any  who  possess  a  gei 
knowledge  of  the  wliole  county.     At  the  same  time,  t\ 
are  certain  general  circumstances  common  to  the  whol 
the  county,  which,  to  avoid  repetition,  may  be  taken  ui 
general  heads. 


Ik  general,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  county  of 
Ton,  the  land  is  occupied  by  tenants  for  the  terms  of  ninl 
nine  years,  determinable  on  three  lives.  These  arc  consi 
cd,  as  in  fa£i  they  are,  a  species  of  independent  proj 
and  are  generally  called  the  estates  of  the  holder,  althol 
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.  in  other  counties  a  fee-simple  property  only,  generally  ob« 
tains  that  denomination.  1  hcse  life-estates,  are  frequently 
let  out  for  terms  of  seven,,  fourteen,  or  twenty*one  years, 
but  many  cccupy  diclr  own.  Farms  in  general  arc  small, 
from  twenty  to  forty  acres  being  the  common  run  of  the 
holdings  in  this  county.  Of  late,  the  farms  are  beginning  to 
increase,  and  one  farmer  is  sometimes  found  to  occupy 
two,  three,  or  more,  of  thci^c  tenements  ;  but  I  found  ycrj 
few  farms  exceed  two,  or  at  most  three  hundred  acres. 

'I  he  freehold  property  of  the  county  of  Devon  Is  also 
very  much  divided,  perhaps  more  than  In  almost  any  county 
of  EnglancL  The  large  tratSls  of  co.untry  granicd  to  the  an- 
cient barons,  have  been  subdivided  among^c  their  descendants, 
or  sold,  so  that,  a  few  famliies  e:^ccpted,  there  arc  no  very 
great  propriciors,  but  there  arc  a  gre^t  number  of  gentlemen 
of  easy  independent  fortutkcs,  who  pass  ^helr  tltpe  .chiefly  on 
jtheir  own  estates,  and  liv$  in  great  harmopy  with  each  othert 
t  a;\d  with 'the  re2>pecb,b}e  yeomanry  in  th^ir  peighbourhood. 

Ip  the  South  jHLufns  in  particplar»  this  respeflabic  .class  of 
yeomanry  is  more  puqf>erpiL)s  tliap  in  any  distrifb  of  £ng* 
land  I  have  $e^n.  TJicy  Uvc  in  great  coipfgrt,  and  /exercise 
without  parade,  tl>at  old  English  hQspjtaljcy  which  the  re- 
iincments  of  modern  mafiners  have  banished  from  many 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  observed  with  much  pleasure, 
the  attention  they  paid  to  tbeir  various  dependants  around 
them,  and  their  kindness  to  the  poor.  Nothing  can  evince 
this  more  strongly  than  the  agreements  they  have  entered  into, 
inmost  partsof  this  distrlil,  to  supply  the  labourers  and  neigh- 
bouring poor  with  grain,  at  certain  fixed  moderate  prices,  an 
example  well  worihy  of  more  general  Imitation. 

In  some  parts  of  die  county  of  Warwick,  the  same  prac- 
tice takes  place. 

While  at  the  same  time  this  general  distribution 
of  property  into  small  divisions,  is  considered  by  many 
as    an    advantageous  state    of   society,    by    tending    di- 
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reAIy  to  increase  population  and  diffiisc'  happiness,  it  !s 
doubted  by  others,  whether  such  a  division  is  so  much  for 
the  interests  of  the-  state  and  the  improvement  of  agrr* 
culture,  as  large  and  extensive  farms,  which  require  a  great 
capital,  and  afford  scope  for  extensive  experiments. 

Leases  on  lives  also  afford  an  irregular  kind  of  income  to 
the  proprietor,  and  the  holder  frequently  pays  so  great  a 
proportion  of  his  little  capital  for  the  purchase,  that  he  has 
only  a  small  sum  left,  not  perhaps  sufficient  to  stock  and 
work  it  with  advantage.  When  these  leases  also  hang  on 
one  life,  it  tempts  the  tenant  to  run  out  of  the  ground,  from 
the  apprehension  of  being  obliged  to  pay  a  fine,  on  rcnewafy 
equal  to  the  improvements  he  may  have  made. 

On  the  whole,  I  found  tliat  the  people  in  general  are  very 
desirous  to  possess  themselves  of  leases  on  lives,  from  their 
considering  it  as  a  more  permanent  and  independent  species 
of  property ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  if  the  sums 
in  general  paid  for  life-hold  estates  were  applied,  with  a  com* 
petent  knowledge,  to  improving  the  lands  upon  a  term  of 
fourteen  or  twenty*one  years,  a  much  greater  profit 
would  arise  from  the  capital  so  laid  out,  and  a  reciprocal  ad* 
Taotagc  acrue  both  to  the  proprietor  and  tenants* 
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.      DISTRICT  h 

SOVTBSKK  AVD   EAITEKK   DIST&ICT. 

IN  the  general  description  of  this  distriA»  I  have  cliarao 
tcrtz'id  the  soil  by  calling  it  a  strong  loam  on  a  clayey 
bottom.  This  clayey  bottom  docs  not  always  predominate, 
and  therefore  it  is  more  properly  distinguished  by  a  itnng 
learn.  Different  opinions  are  held  respecting  the  bounds  of 
thatpartof  the  distriA  called  the  5«ufj&  Hamt,  some  stating 
it  to  be  that  part  south  of  the  Dart ;  and  others  to  extend  to 
the  river  Ex ;  but  by  the  best  informed,  I  find  it  is  stri&ly 
bounded  by  the  river  Teign,  proceeding  up  the  Teign  as  far 
as  TeigD  bridge,  near  Stover.  Bovey  Heathfield  is  not  )a> 
eluded,  but  taking  a  line  from  Teign  bridge  to  the  south 
part  of  this  heath,  it  proceeds,  as  before  described,  along  the 
-south  of  the  Dartmore  hills,  to  Plymouth,  including  a  traA 
ofcountry  nearly  equal  in  extent  to  oncfounhpartof  die 
whole  county,  and  in  point  of  richness  of  soil,  abundance 
of  grain,  fruit,  sheep,  and  cattle,  perhaps  not  to  be  equalled 
by  any  discrift  of  similar  extent  in  Great  Britain.  On  one 
side  of  this  land  of  plenty,  is  situated  Cawsand-Bay,  Ply- 
mouth Sound,  and  ihe  Hamoaze ;  ontheothersidethe  charm- 
ing and  excellent  roadstead  aad  harbour  of  Toibay.  Nature 
kindly  seems  to  have  placed  these  admirable  bays,  so  ex- 
cellently adapted  to  the  equipment  and  rendezvous  of  the  na- 
vies of  Great  Britain,  in  theneighbourhoodof  a  country, 
which  can  always  furnish  abundant  and  ready  supplies 
of  provision*  1'he  numerous  ports  and  harbours  in  tliis 
dislrift,  afford  also  great  convenience  for  foreign  and  do- 
mestic trade;  particularly  for  the  Newfoundland  Fishery, 
which  fonus  an  excellent  and  extensive  nuneiy  ,of  seamen. 
C3  The 
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The  scenery  of  this  distridk  is  most  admirable ;  whether 
we  view  the  l*e!gn,  the  D*art,  or  the  Tamar,  and  their  beau* 
tiful  banks,  or  take  a  general  view  of  tV.  country,  charmingly 
diversified  with  hill  and  vale :  the  v<^les  interspersed  with 
villages  in  the  mid^t  of  orchards,  and  tlie  hills  fringed  with 
wood,  and  cultivated  to  their  summits. 

In  addition  to  tliis  delightful  scenery,  you  have  in  most 
parts  a  view  of  the  ocean,  presenting  itself  in  some  grand  and 
beautiful  bay,  covered  with  fleets,  the  sources  of  our  wealth 
and  commerce,  and  the  proud  bulwarks  of  England.  On 
the  other  hand  the  range  of  the  Dartmore  mountains  form 
a  back  ground  to  the  scene,  ^that  give  an  air  of  magnificent 
finishing  to  the  whole  ;  forming  altogether  the  most  beau* 
tiful  and  interesting  picture  that  is  any  where  to  be  found. 


nUSBAKDRY   OP   THE   SdUTK   HAMS. 

The  greatcstpart  of  the  land  in  this  distri^k  is  under  a 
course  of  husbandry;  scarcely  any  of  the  land  is  kept  wholly 
in  grass,  butrs  alternately  under  grain  and  grass,  and  no  part 
is  kept  unbroken  up  by  the  plough,  except  the  water  mea» 
doWs.  The  rotation  of  crops  for  this  purpose,  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  farmer. 

The.  general  practice  is,  when  they  break  up  the  grass 
lands,  to  take  first  a  crop  of  wheat,  and  then  barley  or  oats, 
with  which  last  is  sown  grass  seeds.  Turnips  are  some-times 
taken  as  a  first  crop,  but  not  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale. 
Many  of  the  farmers  take  three  white  crops  succeeding  each 
other,  without  any  fallowing,  a  praftice  hardly  known  else- 
where. Although  the  soil  is  so  rich,  as  tx)  enable  them  to  pursue 
tliis  system,  without  absoltitely destroying  Infertility,  it  is  not| 
approved  of  by  the  best  farrtcrs,  who  go  very  much  into  th( 
SUo  of  laying  4owta  the  grouiid  to:gra8»in  good  heart. 
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SKIRTIKO   AND   BEAT  SDftKING. 

This  process,  wliicli,  1  beliers,  ii.peculiarto  Devoa  and 
Comvcall,  has  bceiiuiufarinlyiiradliedinUuipait  of  Devon* 
diirc  fxr  iicar^oo  ycarK ;  and  whetberdie farmer inteodttotow 
wheat  ortumipi,  tliiiUtheunniformmodeof  breaktngup  gras 
laodi.  Skirting  it  properly  a  aort  of  haif  ploughing,  u  two  or 
tiiree  iiicbei  of  aurface  of  the  ley  ii  left  unturnedi  aod  m 
covered  by  <be  furxowt  cut  v«ry  thin,  with  the  ffwy  ude 
downwards  ;  so  that  the  graia  aide  of  (he  furrow*  and  tlu 
narrow  balk  which  is  left  uatumed,  being  in  OBntttd*  aooU' 
rot  by  the  fermentation  4if  the  swanl.  If  for  -ttv&ipi* 
it  is'tumcd  thin  about  Midaommer*  -and  is  <immodiatdy 
worked;  if  to  lay  to  rot  for  wheat>  in  the  fall  of  die  year 
it  is  turned  a  little  deeper.  The  operation  isiperforroed  .by  a. 
wing  turned  up  the  furrow  side  of  itlie  ptougb-sbare* 
which  cuts  the  furrow-the  .breadth  .the  farmer  .chooses  j  ge- 
nerally about  four  inches  and  .a  half.  This  .operation  iS' 
sometimes,  also,  performed  by  spading,  or  paring  with  a~ 
breast  plough ;  sometimes,  also,  with  .a  rmattock.  'But- 
skirting  witli  the  plough  is  generally  pradised.  The  bcsL 
time  for  tliis  operation-is 'JtefoFe  -Chriitmas,  if  .the  grass'.can 
beKparcd:  the  winter  fiom  bring  it  into  fine  order,  bi^t  in- 
general  it  is  done  in  summer.  After. laying  sometime,  it.is 
cross  cut  with  the  plough  and  well'  worked  witli  harrows, 
and  cither  left  to  rot,  or  3gain  harrowed  and  rolled  with 
much  care  and  labour,  until  the  .brioken  sod  is  made  very 
lit|;ht,  and  tlic  cartli  sluken  from  the  grassy  roots  and  weeds, 
wliii  h  arc  then  raked  togahcr  by  handiiito  heaps,  and  burnt,, 
wliich  process  is  called  litat  turning.  A.man-willrakefromi 
an  acre  toanacrcand  an.half  iper.day,.i&.it.is,in  good; 
.Older,  ^ 

MANUS.IKO  THE    LAND    WITH   LIMB. 

In  the  grcateiit  part  of  ibis  «liKtri£^,  the  land  t^uis  prepared,  is 
.nuuwiedwiuiacumi>06tul:UAitili.limi;».uudiiurnc  ashes.  T-hey 
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take'of  limc  about -48  Winchester  bushels  helped,  to  an  a< 
adding  to  it  the  burnt  ashes  and  earth  in  t.c  proportion  of  I 
or  12  to  one  of  lime,  TTic  earth  they  generally  take  from  n 
the  hedges  of  the  field,  for  which  purpose  they  turn  up'tli| 
or  four  deep  furrows  round  the  fieiils,  about  Christmas 
lay  for  their  compost.     The  price  of  lime  depends  upon 
price  of  culm,  which  is  brought  from  Wales,  and  the 
tancc  from  the  place  of  import.      In   the  neighbourhood! 
Totnef^,  for  instance,  to  which  place  the  river  Dart  is 
vigable,  the  farmers  reckon  that  when  culm  is  about  los. 
per  quarter,  their  lime  will  cost  them  about  3!.  ios< 
acre ;  and  take  the  %vhoIc  expencc  of  tilling  and  drcs&| 
at  near  5I.  per  acre.      They  generally  sow  thick,  and  t| 
generally  two  Winchester  bushels  of  wheat  to  sow 
acre.    They  expe<5i  a  return  per  ac*'e  of  from  26  to| 
.bushels  of  wheat ;  barley  40  to  45  bushels  per  acre.    Bai 
however,  produces  more  on  some  of  the  lands  in  the«outh< 
most  parts  of  Devon,  near  the  sea.  The  average  producj 
the  whole  distriA  may  be  stated  at  20  bushels  an  acn 
wheat,  and  32  of  barley. 

SEA   SAND. 

Iv  the  southern  part  of  this  distrid^,  they  are  at  a 
•«iderabJe  distance  from  lime,  and  they  therefore 
use  of  sea  sand  as  a  substitute  for  lime,  to  the  amoui 
one  or  200  seams  per  acre  (each  seam  contains  two  busi 
which  they  mix  with  earth,  t!ie  scrapings  of  the  1; 
mud  -from  pond$,  bottoms  of  the  ditches,  2cc.  and  abov< 
when  tlicy  can  colletfl  it,  with  rotten  dung,  to  the  amoui 
about  1 20  scams  each ;  all  of  which  is  generally  carriej 
horses  backs :  on  account  of  the  country  being  hilly, 
are  very  Utile,  or  not  at  all,  used,  for  the  purposes  of  agri 
ture.  The  best  farmers  spare  no  labour  or  cxpcncc,  to 
IcQi  these  different  manures,  and  mix  them  with  each 
with  great  care.  This  compost  of  dung,  mud,  and  sea 
is  reckoned  a  most  excellent  manure,  and  more  lasting 
ibe  composts  widi  lime.     This  is  prated,  in  great 
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fciJUon,  By  the  Messrs.  Cornishes,  at  Soutli  Allingtonj: 
wliosc  farms  %voulJ  do  honour  to  any  country,  and  by  all  the- 
farmers  near  the  sea  coast.  Adjoining  to  tlie  sea  const,  in 
diit  southemmoit  paRofDeroo,  there  is  a  small  traSof: 
land  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  radicr  stoiiejr,  and  not  of  so 
light  a  coil  as  what  is  to  be  found  about  a  mile  from  tlie. 
shore.  Adjoiolng  to  this,  is  a  lia&  of  level  land  stretching 
from  the  Start  on  the  east,  to  the  Bolt  -head  on  the  west  { the 
surface  mould  is  of  a  light  black  nature,  and  undemrath  it  a 
tough  yellow  clay*  under  which  are  found  gravel  and  hard, 
spar.  .This  soil,  although  not  so  rich  ai  a  great  part  of  ^s 
country,  hasbeen  cultivated  by  tlie  Messrs.  Cornishes  with 
great  attention,  and  in  a  dry  season  it  produces  exceeding: 
good  crops  of  red  wheat,  barley,  and  black  oats ;  but  ifthc' 
season  is  rainy,  the  wheat  and  barley  will  be  a  poor  and  a 

'  small  crop.  The  distri^  of  Soudi  Devon,  which  is  around 
KingsbridgCr  Salcomb,  and  from  thence  to  Dartmouth  otl 
the  one  hand,  and  to  Modbury,  is  remarkable  for  itsproduce 
of  barley,  which  is  exported  from  Salcomb  in  quantities- 
hardly  to  be  credited.  The  whole  of  this  country  abound*- 
■viith  hills  and  narrow  vales,  all  of  wliich  are  liiji^hly  culti- 
rated.  The  people  have  their  habitations  in  these  vallies,. 
or  towards  die  sea  shore  ;  so  that  while  you  ride  along,  you 
see  so  very  few  habitations,  that  one  is  surprised  where  tlie 
hands  come  from  whidi  must  be  required  for  the  labours 
of  the  held. 

'  |:  However  much  it  may  be  the  custom  to  think,  that  in  a 
countiyso  distant  from  the  metropolis,  the  people  know 
licdc  of  the  theory  of  agriculture,  yet  I  am  fiilly  convinced, 
that  in  point  of  the  praifUce  of  cultivation,  the  labour  and 
care  of  manuring  tlieir  lands,  there  are  no  people  in  any  dis- 
triA  of  England  of  equal  extent,  where  there  is  &o  much 
good  husbandry  as  in  the  South  of  Devon.  And  although 
tbtir  plaice  of  skirting  and  beat  burning,  may  be  condemn* 
ed  by  those,  who  have  made  extemive  experiments  in  new 
tnodcs  of  husbandry;  yet  it  is  a  fa  A,  that  this  praise  has 
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"been  constandy  followed  in  thii  dislrift,  for  several  hJ 
>^rs.  and  with  great  succeui. 

Turnips,  of  late,  are  introduced  in  the  relation  of  I 
and  frequently  as  a  6rBt  crop  after  breaking  up.     ThtJ 
them  off  by  February  and  till  for  barley  ;  tlicy  somctimB 
dowtt  immediately  with  grass  seeds,  but  often  talcc  a  c 
wheat,  and  then  barley  and  grass  seeds.     Tiicy  nianl 
the  wheat  crop.    Fallowing  is  hardly  any  where  prM 
Their  turnip*  are  generally  sown  bioad-casc,  mtr  do  I 
general  lioe  them,  although  it  a  found  to  pay  well  for  i 
'    -pence.    The  drill  husbandry  has  been  praftiscd 
Byne  of  Stoclcledge,  near  Cbadlcigh  ;  and  by  Mr. 
fanner,  on  the  estite  of  James  Templcr,  F-stj.  of  I 
who  have  both  found  it  to  succeed  extremely  welll 
Byne  makes  Bsc  of  Mr.  Cookt's  drill  plough,  niidl 
liberal  in  lending  it  to  his  ndghbours  ;  but  iew,  cx^ 
Ball,  who  is  in  every  rcspefl   an  uncommonly  ii 
-farmer,  have  been  induced  to  make  the  c>.-pcriiTici 
farmer,  who  was  prevailed  upon  to  try  it  in  a  field  ofl 
for  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  declared  to  mc,  ihai| 
convinced  if  be  had  sown  the  whole  of  Iiis  licld  ^ 
machine,  his   crop  would  have  been  bcucr  by  tl 
forty  pounds.   This  madiinc  is  also  a  horse  hoc,  a 
implement  to  be  6tted  -to  it  that  -n'ould  do  cxccill 
girting.  The  whole  costs  only  fourteen  guineas,  aia 
most  amply  repay  the  farmer  both  in  the  saving  of  J 
by 'hit  having  his  ground  keptclcar  of  weeds,  andB 
amiple  crop.    iBmsbrryto  observe-it  stated  in  the  t 
Warwickchire,  that '  drilling,  or  u  it  is  called,  I 
cystcm  of  agriculture,  hu  -not  been  found  to  answl 
Moor  of  Charicct,  'however,  has  «qu«ied  n 
JKriih'hitnithas'MSwertd  admirabty,  bdiI  hasbc£,g< 
recommend  4t  t<y  -the  -feiuers  of  Devonshire, 
cAumry'he  is^wvU  ac^inted;  and  is  persuaded  it  I 
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ibund  extremely  useful,  and  would  soon  rid  the  farmers  of 
their  couch  grass»  which  is  the  great  plague  of  the  far* 
nicrs  in  Devon. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  investigate  the  principle  of  the  new 
husbandry,  and  I  have  examined,  with  much  attention,  the 
result  of  the  expcrimnits  which  have  been  made.  In  looking 
into  old  books,  I  find  that  the  perfc^  plough,  which  performs 
the  operation  of  ploughing,  sowing,  and  harrowing,  at  the 
same  time,  was  known  to  the  Romans ;  but  I  have  not  been 
able  as  yet  to  discover  the  particular  construction  of  the  ma* 
<chine  they  made  use  of  for  that  purpose.  The  construction 
of  Mr.  Cook's  drill  plough  appears  to  me  very  perfed,  and 
added  to  the  experience  of  Mr.  Moor  of  Charlcot  in  War- 
wickshire,  I  am  authorized  in  saying,  that  Mr.  Crook  of 
Tythenon,  near  Chippenham  in  Wihshire,  has  practised 
this  mode  of  culture  with  great  advantage ;  and  that  he 
will  be  happy  to  see  any  of  the  gentlemen  or  farmers  of 
Devonshire  at  his  house,  and  give  them  every  satisfaction 
in  his  power  respeCling  the  use  and  application  of  tliis  system 
•of  husbandry.  I  own,  that  I  am  convinced,  that  tlie  use  of 
this  machine  would  be  a  great  improvent  to  the  husbandry 
of  Devonshire :  and  as  it  is  a  vast  saving  of  labour,  is  ex* 
tremcly  important  in  the  south  part  of  that  county,  where 
the  propensity  of  the  young  men  to  go  to  sea,  in  tlie  New« 
foundland,  and  other  branches  of  tlie  fisheries  and  commerce 
of  the  kingdom,  is  so  great,  as  to  render  hands  very  scarce 
for  the  business  of  agriculture. 

A  spirit  of  improvement,  has  lately  thoroughly  pervaded 
the  respectable  yeomen  in  the  South  of  Devon,  which  has 
Vicen  ^^rcatly  aided  and  excited  by  the  institution  of  tlie  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  South  Devon,  which  is  conduCted  on  a 
-plan  that  Reserves  the  greatest  praise,  and  must  be  produ&ive 
of  the  best  efFeCts,  and  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
stating  to  the  Board  at  some  length  in  its  proper  place.  Hav- 
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inj  now  submitted  what  has  presented  itscJf  to  mc,  rcspevSlIng 
what  I  call  the  hushandry  of  this  discrid,  1  shall  only  fur- 
ther remark,  that  imi)roving  the  facility  of.  internal  com- 
munication by  roads  and  canals,  in  order  to  enable  them  to 
convey  manure,  particularly  sea  sand,  is  of  infinite  impor«» 
tance,  and  a  circumstance  to  which,  (especially  canals)  litilo 
attention  has  been  paid*  James  Templer,  Esq.  of  Stover,  has, 
iu  the  way  of  communication  by  canals,  and  in  turning  them 
to  advantage  by  watering  the  lands  adjacent,  introduced  a 
principle  which  is  capable  of  wonderful  extension  in  many 
parts  of  this  county,  particularly  in  the  northern  distridsJ 
This  gentleman,  to  whose  kindness,  attention,  and  anxiousj 
regard  to  shew  mc  every  thing  and  procure  me  information] 
I  am  much  indebted,  has,  by  a  management  in  the  distribu-l 
tion  of  water  from  a  canal  communicating  with  the  sea  ad 
Tcignmouth,  united  the  utili  and  duhff  with  much  propriety 
and  effcSt ;  and  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  reflects  great 
honour  on  his  genius,  and  must  be  productive  of  great 
personal  emolument,   has  brought  into  light  a  principlcj 
of  improvement,    not,   hitherto,  at  all    attended    to;  but 
perly  considered,  will  shew  that  navigable  canals  may  bcl 
rendered  of  advantage  to  agriculture,  in  a  degree  which  is 
hot  thought  of,   where  they  are  confined  merely  to  the 
purpose  of  conveying  articles  of  commerce.    The  mode  in 
which  this  is  efFedled,  I  shall  explain  under  the  article  oi 
watind  meadows.     It  is  sufficient  to  observe  here,  that  Mr 
Tempter's  canal,  which  he  is  extending  from  the  sea  tol 
Chudleigh,  where  there  is  abundance  of  lime-stone,  and  to 
BoveyTraccy,  where  there  is  the  Bovey  coal,  extremely  ad* 
vantageous  for  burning  lime,  and  another  branch  which  he 
is  also  extending  to  Newton  Bushell,  will  enable  the  people  | 
there,  to  cultivate  and  improve  that  part  of  the  couniy  in  a 
great  degree,  some  parts  of  which  are  at  present,  panicularly 
Bovey  Heathfield>  Uie  most  negle&ed  In  the  whole  county  \ 

but 
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but  which  being  of  a  similar  nature  to  j^  soil  I  have  .dc«^^''^ 
kribed;neax  Mr.  Corhish*8»  South  AUingtony  Ihave  no  doubt'  '* 
of  its  being  capable  of  similar  iinprovcmcnt^  when  lime  and  ^« 
sea  sand  can  be  procured  widi  the  facility  Uiey  wiU>  vrhea'^^'^ 
diis  canal  i»  finished.  -y      ,     ,      /.    .   ..•  .   r  -^^^^ 

Mr.  Templcr  has  already  tried  the  cBe6!t  of  the  sea  sand  ^ 
fiomTcignmoutb,  and  found  it  answer  wonderfully,  by  merely   * 
spreading  it  on  his  grass  lands.  / 1  would,  however;  recom* 
snend  the  South  Devon  management  of  forming  a  compost 
of  dung,  mud,  and  sand.  As  this  (forming  canals)  is  a  subjedk 
of  great  public  importance,  and  a  principle  of  improvementr  :>' 
wliich  I  wish  much  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  gentle* 
men  of  this  county,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  enter,  into  aniexpla* 
nation  of  tliis  subjeA  at  some  length,  as. at  will  elucidate.' 
much  of  what  I  have  to  state  rcspefUng  the  improvement  of 
diis  county,  in  which,  although  die  south  is, so  highly  im«' 
proved,  there  are  immense  trades  in  the  other  distn&s  entirely  ^ 
waste,  or  not  at  all  improved  to  the  amount ,  of  which  they 
are  capable.  •;.,     i 
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SECT.   VI. 

CANALS  FOR  AGRICULTURE. 

THE  mountains  of  Dartmore»  as  we  have  already  ex« 
plained,  form  the  grand  reservoir  from  which  water  is  plen- 
tifuUy  distributed  in  numerous  streams,  to  all  parts  of  the 
county^  I  have  seen,  within  the  distance  of  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  of  each  other,  the  waters  of  the  Dart  issue  on  the 
south,  and  of  the  Okemet  on  the  north;  the  one  of  which 
empties  itself  into  St.  George's,  and  the  other  into  the  Bris- 
4ol  Channel.  The  sources  of  these  rivers  are  computed  to  be 
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not  more  than  between  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea  ;  and  yet,  except  some  of  tlie  torrs,  this  sum- 
mit IS  higher  than  any  other  part  of  Dartmorc,  so  that  the 
licighc  of  this  country,  is  by  no  means  so  formidable  as  it  ap- 
pears to  tite  view  of  a  common  observer.      Descending 
from  this  summit,  tliere  is  an  immense  extent  of  mountai- 
nous land,  through  which  there  are  vallics  and  levels  to  be 
found,  by  which  canals  might  be  extended  on  a  level  for 
miles  together.     It  lias  been  suggested,  that  a  canal  in  tin's. 
way  may  be  formed,  on  the  most  extensive  summit  level  tliat 
can  be  found,  for  boats  only  carrying  a  few  tons.    It  is  then 
proposed  to  form  another  canal  on  the  next  lowest  summit 
level,  and  to  drop  down  the  boats  into  tliis  second  canal,  by 
means  of  the  inclined  plain,  (a  very  ingenious  improvement 
on  which  has  been  invented  by  Mr.  Tcmp'cr)  or  by  other 
machinery,  in  case  water  for  the  locks  could  not  be  spared 
without  injuring  any  works  on  the  rivers  below  the  hills,  of 
which,  however,  I  apprehend,  there  is  no  danger.  Surely  water 
cannot  be  applied  to  any  purpose  more  bencf4cial  than  what 
is  proposed  by  this,  the  cultivation  of  waste  land.    IVocccd- 
ingin  this  manner,  we  should  obtain  a  scries  of  canals^ 
forming  an  easy  communication  to  all  parts  of  t!iis  waste, 
and  with  the  sea,  by  Mr..  Templer'a,  towards  Tci^nmouth, 
by  which  lime,  coal,  sea  sand^  &c.  would  be  conveyed  to  this 
waste,   and  tlv5   granite,  tin,  copper,    occ.  with   which  it 
abounds,  would  form  a  trade  in  return.  Canals,  mi^Iit  in  the 
same  way  be  easily  made,  in  tlie  extensive  country  to  the 
north  of  the  forest,  either  joining  with  the  Dcrtmore  canals, 
or  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  sea  sand,  lime,  &c.  through 
that  extensive  distriiSt,  great  portions  of  which  remain  uncul- 
tivated on  account  of  its  distance  from  manure.     If  this 
plan  should  be  canied  into  execution,  an  alteration  to  die 
better  would  speedily  take  place  in  the  county  of  Devon.-— 
Agriculture,  which  has  hitherto,  to  the  surpiise  of  scran^jcrs, 
proceeded  so  >hort  a  way  from  tlie  sea  coast,  would  rapidly 
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d  irie^  into  die  heart  of  tlie  country.  The  brown  heath. 
OD  Dartmon  would  toon  be  turned  into  the  verdant  green, 
instead  of  a  number  of  miserable  half  starved,  and  scabbed 
ihcep,  which  are  to  be  seen  wandering  over  these  wilds,  with- 
out the  foitcring  care  of  the  watchful  ihepherd,  you  would 
have  regular  flocki,  conduAcd  witli  ikill  andcarc*  thutwould 
^  an  additional  source  of  wealth  to  the  country.  And  diew 
wastes,  which  are  at  present  a  dis^;race.  and  reproach  to  the 
inhabitanu  of  this  county,  would  be  speedily  converted  Into 
arable  lands,  meadows,  and  pastures,  and  interspersed  with 
chearful  villages,  cre&ed  on  the  various  staeams  with  which 
these  wastes  abound.  These  ideas  arc  by  no  means  the  schemea 
of  a  projc£tor.  They  must  present  themselves  to  every  per- 
«on  of  observation,  who  examines  the  natural  situation  of 
tiiis  country,  and  have  been  suggested  to  me  by  people  of 
practical  knowledge  in  forming  navigable  commnnications, 
before  I  liod  an  opportunity  of  personal  investigation  into 
the  circumstances,  which  might  determinetlie  pra&icability  of 
the  plan.  If  tlut  plan  were  executed,  I  no  longer  entertain 
any  doubt,  that  it  would  not  only  prove  highly  beneficial  to  the 
country,  but  that  it  would  also  afibrd  a  fair  ground  of  a  rea- 
sonable speculation  in  which  individuals  might  adventure. 
One  great  advantage  is  that  in  that  line  leading  toajundioa 
with  Mr.  Templet's  canal,  the  proprietors  on  the  line  ate 
not  very  numerous,  and  of  that  exalted  rank  and  great  pro- 
perty, that  I  have  no  doubt  they  would  be  very  ready  to  give 
their  consent  to  the  passing  through  their  lands  on  very  liberal 
terms,  one  of  whom,  Lord  Courtnay,  lias  behaved  in  a  very 
liberal  way  to  Mr.  Tcmplcr,  in  the  extension  of  his  canal 
tliroii.^ii  pait  of  his  Lorbhi^i's  grounds,  by  which  that  noble- 
man's UnJsi  and  those  of  .the  adjacent  proprietors,  wiil  in 
tlic  end  be  much  benefitted. '  A  gicat  part  of  this  proposed 
uavi^aiijn  will  pass  uuougii  ilie  lai^of  His  Royal  High*- 
ucss  ihc  I'rince  of  Whiles,'  wiiosc  Council  wiU  undoubtedly 
givtf  every  reasonable  eucourageinent  to  such  an  undertaking 

which. 
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which  has  for  lU  immcdiatd  obje£^»  the  improvement  of  his 
Royal  Highncss's  property,  and  the  neighbouring  lands ;  and 
will  alone  render  those  lands  valuable,  which  at  present  pro* 
duce  very  little  value  to  his  Royal  Highness,  or  to  tlie  com- 
munity, as  I  shall,  I  thinic,  be  aWc  to  shew,  when  I  come  to 
&e  description  of  that  distriA  of  the  county.  In  this  place  I 
shall  proceed  to  a  few  other  observations  on  tlic  southtra 
.  mnd  south  easteru  district. 


T*   VIL 


Ct.AS8   LANDS,  CATTLE,  AND   SHEEP,   IN    THE 

SOUTHERN    DISTRICT. 

I  HAVE  chiefly  pointed  my  description  of  the  husbandry, 

<d  that  praiftised  in  the  South  Hams.     Around  Exeter,  and 

.towards  Honiton,  the  Vaic  of  Taunton,  and  ail  that  distri£):, 

^o  the  borders  of  Dorsetshire,  they  have  a  greater  proportion 

of  their  lands  in  grass,  and  rear  a  considerable  number  of  cat* 

lie  and  sheep.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Exeter,  and  all  around 

•in  this  distri^,  they  produce  a  good  deal  of  butter  for  sale^ 

-which  is  made  in  a  way  intircly  peculiar  to  the  people  in  the 

•counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  and  no  where  else  pra£lised« 

I  believe,  in  England.    The  use  of  the  churn  is  not  kn:)wn. 

They  put  the  milk  into  pans,  either  made  of  copper  tinned,  or 

brass,  or  in  brown  earthen  vessels,  glazed,  which  they  place 

on  a  stove  gently  heated  with  charcoal,  and  scald  it  until 

the  cream  is  raised  to  the  surface  of  the  milk,'  by  the  opcra- 

4ion  of  the  heat.  Wbenit  has  continued  on  the  stove  a  cer« 

"tain  time,  which  the  dairy*roaid  judges  of  by  pra&icc, 

•bringiDg  it  as  aear  to  boiling  as  possible^  without  doing  so,  ic 


F  is  then  set  by  to  co( 
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jstlien  set  by  tocpoU  TwdvehountiesQfitidUtostafaditi- 
winter,  although  it  gcneralljr  remaiasfromfbur6Mock'm*-^ 
the  afirrnoon,  to  Kven  thenext  morning  sixteen  honiiani-'' 
customary  in  summer.  The  cream  ia  then  taken  off,  and  it  is'' 
worked  uj)  by  the  hand,  without  any  cht:m,'into  butter.  The'-' 
operation  is  performed  by  the  dairy-maid  turning  the  cream  '' 
round  with  her  hand  in  a  circular' motion,  always  moving  it' 
in  one  dircflion,  which  unites  the  particles  together.*  , '       '' 

The  butter  made  carefully  in  this  way,  is  very  sweet  'and 
good,  hut  very  frc(]ucntly,  when  carelessly  made,  is  ill  tasted,  - 
arising  cither  from  being  too  much  scalded,  or  I  am  afraid  too    . 
ire^uenlly  from  the  use  of  copper  and  brass  pans,  with  which  ' 
the  oil  of  the  cream  has  a  natural  tendency  to  generate  ver- 
digrease.  Eat  then  pans  are,  however,  in  general  use.  Brass 
pans  being  supposed  to  raise  more  cream,  are  too  often  made 
use  of.  Tlie  Norway  stone  pans  would  answer  the  purpose 
well. 

Tliis  practice  rendci«  the  c*>cc&c  very  bad  indeed,  tliat  is 
made  of  the  scalded  milk.  It  seems  to  be  adopted  to  save  the  . 
labour  of  churning,  and  it  would  be  well  if  copper  and  brass 
.were  entirely  prohibited  for  this  purpose,  and  that  they  should  ■ 
be  obliged,  to  use  cardicn  vessels,  or  block  tin,  which  is  best, 
as  even  the  ghzing  of  brown  earthen  ware  is  composed  of 
zinc  and  other  suUstances,  which  arc  poisonous,  and  may 
in  some  degree  impart  a  noxious  quality  to  the  cream.  They 
allege,  that  no  other  sort  of  earthen  but  the  coarse  brown  ware 
will  do.f  The  cheese  of  the  scalded  milk,  is  sold  to  the  poor  at 
two  pence  per  pound;  the  butter  varies  in  price :  in  the  North 
of  Devon  it  is  six-pcjicc  per  pound  in  summer',  but  in  the 
South,  kst  summcr,on  account  of  the  fleets  and  encampments, 
butterwasfourtecnandciglitecnpcnccapound.  Atanavcrage 
a  cow  produces  one  pound,  consisting  of  seventeen  ounces, 
per  day.     Some  very  good  cows  will  produce  a  pound  and  a 

half 

*  Why  not  Uiurn  U  though  It  bai  been  tMUcd? 
t  At  ^•.n.  Hcmpti'i  M^nurafiory,  King't  Road,Che1ui,  tbereitmulcan 
exKllenc  wri  t,i  canhcn  ware  !^i  bciliiig  any  ankle,  and  patticuUrly  adapted 
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hlilf  or  two  pounds.    I  should  be  glad  that  some  of  the  coj 
respondents  of  the  Board  would  inquire,  at  what  place  on  t^ 
borders  of  the  neighbouring  counties*  the  pradlice  of  chui 
tn<T  ends,  and  that  of  scalding,  or  as  they  call  it,  makiij 
clouted  cream,  begins.  There  must  be  some  point  of  Jivisii 
in  this  pra£tice,  that  might  lead  to  some  traditional  histol 
respeAing  it.     Although  I  cannot  say  th2.t  I  am  inclined 
recommend  this  practice  to  other  counties,  as  I  am  not  ccrl; 
tliat  the  dairy-maids  will  be  found  in  other  counties  so  n< 
and  cleanly  as  in  Devonshire,  yet  there  is  a  pradice,  whi< 
'I  have  been  informed,  is  excellent  to  prevent  the  disagrceal 
taste  that  turnips  frequently  impart  to  tlie  milk  of  cows  tij 
feed  upon  them,  which  may  be  found  useful,  and  is,  men 
to  pour  a  quantity  of  boiling  water  into  the  milk  before  ii 
set  by  to  cool.    A  quart  or  two  is  sufficient  for  several  g| 
.Ions  of  milk. 

CATTLE. 


A  GREAT  number  of  bullocks  are  reared,  kept  and 

tencd  in  the  South  of  Devon.    The  yearlings  the  first  y 

are  kept  upon  straw,  except  the  working  oxen  and  col 

which  have  hay.    In  summer  they  run  in  pastures,  stubb 

&c.    They  are  of  the  short  homed  breed,  and  have  beci 

die  south  part  of  Devon  from  time  immemorial.  The  bcs| 

this  breed  are  excellent  milkers,  and  answer  well  for  eli 

work  or  fatting.   The  oxen  are  generally  turned  oiFto  fal 

five  or  s.ix  years  old,  and  run  up  to  eight,  ten,  and  tw< 

hundred  weight.     TTiese  cattle  are  larger  and  heavier  tl 

the  North  Devon  breed,  tlie  beauty  of  whicli  is  so  fai 

and  well  known,  throughout  the  kingdom.    I  am  infori 

that  a  bull  of  Mr.  Bakewell's  long  homed  breed  was  tricj 

South  Devon,  and  that  his  get  was  very  small,  and  not 

CO  handsome  as  the  North  Devon  breed,  nor  even  so  1; 

as  those.  I  am  persuaded,  from  all  the  inquiries  I  have  ml 

and  every  observation,  that  the  people  in  Devonshire  l\ 

little  occasion  to  go  to  other  counties  to  improve  their  bj 

.  of  cattle.  And  if  they  would  only  be  at  great  pains  in  sel 


m 

mg and  breedifig  from  their b^ slocksy  I  amof  ..opjnimi  diey. 
might  rival  any  othcri..;r.llie  long  boinad  hvud  bavey  iin« 
donbtedly,  from  Mr.  BakeweU*s  attentiont  gol  tofar  the  staitj 
that  it  would  require,  perhaps,  his  genius  and  jierscverance  to 
come  near  to  them.  The  Nortl\' of  Devon  cattle  have» 
at  the  same  time,  come  very  much  in  request^  and  last  year,  a 
IieifrrMras  sold  as  high  as  thirty  pounds.  I  am,'however9 
sorry  to  Hnd,  that  the  high  prices  given  for  tlie  best  of  this 
breed,  tempts  the  farmers  to  sell  them  off^  instead  of  keep- 
iiig  tliem  to  improve  the  stock  of  the  country.  In  order  to 
improve  this  breed  to  the  utmost,  it  would  require  a  larger  ca« 
pltal  and  a  more  extensive  farm,  than  in  general  are  to  be  found 
in  this  county.  It  would,  diereforc,  be  best  done  by  a  com- 
pany or  society  formed  for  that  purpose.  Last  yeary  a  little 
association  was  formed,  by  Paul  Treby  Trcby,  Esq.  President 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  South  Devon,  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Leicester  sheep.  Accustoming  people  to  unite  in 
these  improvements  is  of  great  use,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but 
the  spirited  gentlemen  |n  the  South  of  Devon  will  carry 
their  views  further,  ^nd  institute  experiments  on  their  own 
breeds  of  cattle,  which  L think  are  well  worthy  the  general 
^attentbn  of  the  county. 

SHEEP. 

m 
m  • 

There  arc  to  be  found  in  this  county  both  the  polled 
and  horned  sheep.  The  polled  sheep,  generally  called  nott, 
or  knott  sheep,  are  of  a  large  size,  with  long  combing 
wool ;  shear  on  an  average  about  eight  pounds  each.  More 
attention  has  bithcno  been  paid  to  the  wool,  than  to  the  car* 
cass.  Tjie  wetlier  sheep  run  from  fifteen  to  thirty  pounds  a 
.  ijuarter ;  the  average. about  seventeen  pounds  a  quarter,  nine 
to  ten  pounds  of  fat.  Mr.  Ball,  of  Berry  Fomeroy,  reckons 
his  wetliers  at  twenty-one  pounds  a  quarter.  He-keeps  abput 
^co  head  of  sheep,  and  are^  in  general,  very  good  of  the  kind. 

[Dcv.]  U  They 
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They  sell  the  wool  to  combers,  and  at  the  fairs  i.i  rl;c  neigh- 
bourhood,  at  from  five-pence  halfpenny  to  r.ix-pcncc  pcj 
pound.     T!ie  nctt  sheep,  I  am  persuaded,  from  the  grcal 
difference  I  have  seen  among  them,  aft  capable  of  greal 
improvement  both   in   wool  and  carcass.     They  cut  t\u 
lambs  in   April,  and   judge   of  the    rams   they   keep  foi 
breed  by  t!ic  ewe.    They  i^ckon   that  in   stocking   wltl 
sheep,  they  ought  to  keep  a  slvcep  to  such  a  quantity  oj 
land  as  is  equal  ia  value  to  t^venty  shillings.    So  that  if  lane 
is  valued  at  twenty  shillings  per  acre,  they  ouglit  to  keep 
stock  equal  to  the  number  of  acres.    Mr.  Ball  informed  an 
he  had  tried  the  Dorsetshire  breed  to  the  number  of  4CO  an< 
odd,  but  did  not  find  them  by  any  means  so  profitable  as  thj 
nott  sheep.  They  arc  kept  in  great  numbers  in  the  upper  pai 
of  the  county,  round  Exeter,  and  in  the  Vale  of  Taunton 
for  the  early  lamb.     I  have  already  mentioned  the  societ; 
formed,  to  try  the  Leicester  sheep,  consisting  of  Paul  1] 
Treby,  Esq.  Richard  Hawkins,  Esq.  of  High  House,  n( 
Kingsbridge;  Mr.  King,  of  Dean  Prior ;  Mr.Thomas  Coi 
nish,  of  South  Allington ;  Mr.  George  Wise,  near  Kings 
bridge ;  and  Mr.  Savory,  of  Autun  GiiFord.    I  mention  thei 
names,  because  I  hope  they  will  transmit  an  account  of  thei 
success  to  the  Board.     I  understand,  however,  that  the  shecl 
they  have  got,  are  by  no  means  the  best  of  the  Leicestershire 
Mr.  Cornish  has,  since  that  time,  made  a  tour  to  Lei 
cestersliirc  to   dioose   others.     The  Bake  well  sheep  arj 
wiiuout  doubt,  most  pcrfc£l  animals,  and  I  am  persuaded  wj| 
be  found  to  answer  well  in  Devonshire.    Lord  EonnTton, 
good  many  years  ago,  purchased  a  fiock  of  tlic  Leicest< 
^cep  for  his  park  at  Saltram.    But  from  whatever  causj 
d\ey  did  not  answer  tlie  cxpe&ations  formed  of  them.  Th< 
became,  notwithstanding  every  attention  that  could  be  paid 
tliem,  affli^ed  with  the  foot  rot.  This  must  have  arisen  froj 
improper  treatment,  or  perhaps  from  too  much  wet  in  the  graj 
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I  am  confistned  m  tlm  last  siippostdojii  by  an  pb^nradoa  I 
have  he^rd,  diat  liv  Wiltplurcv  tn  the  chalky  4ry  grotinds,  the 
foot  rot  is  ttnkuown,  but  that.it  is  verjr  commoa  in  Uie  low 
wet  pascuics,  and  tiiat  driving  tlie  sheep  much  on  plougbei 
chalky  land  will  cure  it.^  Notwithstanding  the.  misfortunes 
attending  Lord  Borington's  experiments,  and  although  the 
breed  has  not  been  kept  up  in  its  purity,  tlie  siiecp  atr  SaU 
tram,  I  was-  assured  by  Mr.  Tricky  at  Plympton,  who  is 
the  principal  carcass-butcher  in  that  part  of  tht  coimty, 
are  much  preferable  to  any  other  sheep  he  can  purchase 
in  the  county.  :  Sir  William  Moleswonh,  and  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  are  also  trying  this  breed  in  Cornwall*  Mr.  Cutler; 
near  Brixham,  has  also  introduced  the  Leicestershire  breed, 
which  are  much  attended  to^  and  liked  by  the  farmers  in  diat 
part  of  the  country.  A* gentleman  at  Bow,  some  time 
ago,  paid  eighty  guineas  for  a  ram  of  die.  Leicestersiiire 
breed.  This  gentleman's  name  I  do  not  know ;  I  was  in- 
formed of  it  by  Mr.  Luxmore,  at  Okehamptou.  The  result 
of  his  experiment  would,  I  dare  say;  be  very  acceptable  to 
die  Board.  I  endeavoured  to  mark  every  new  experiment  in 
the  improvements  of  the  breed  of  cattle  and  slieep,  be- 
cause  it  appeared  to  me,  that  attention  to  improvement  in 
the  breeds  of  catde  and  sheep,  whether  their  own,  or  from 
other  counties,  is  that  in  which  the  farmers  of  Devonshire 
are  most  deficient,  and  to  which  I  wish  most  to  excite  their 
attention.  There  may,  however,  be  many  experiments  in 
this  way,  of  winch  I  have  not  been  able  to  acquire  a  know- 
kdrrcy  but  wiiich  I  hope  will  be  communicated  before  this 
Report  is  published,  as  it  must  be  considered  at  present,  as 
merely  a  printed  manuscript,  circulated  for  the  purpose  6f 
collc£ling  additional  information.  I  can  only  say,  that  the 
kindness  and  hospitality  I  every  where  received,  and  the  rea- 
diness to  forward  the  objects  of  this  great  national  un* 
(icrtaking,  hr.ve  made  the  deepest  impression  on  my  mindj 
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dud  if  any  humble  txci  tlons  of  miii6  Co^iVl  be  of  service 
the  county,  I  satM  always  be  hap{>y  on  evciy  occasii 
to  exert  them.  I  relict  that  I  mi:.st  omit  mciitloning  a  grc; 
number  of  individuals  who  have   the  true   spirit  of  in 
provement,  both  from  t'le  period  allotted  for  tl\e  survey  of 
extensive  a  county,  and  from  the  short  nkture  of  this  :(ketcl| 
but  I  hope  any  kclcAion  I  hap))en  to  make,  will  nut  ll 
imputed  to  any  excluc>ive  partiality, '  Any  such  partialii 
would  be  an  arrogance,  which  would  be  unjustiiiable  in  m| 
and  which  I  am  persuaded,  will  not  be  imputed  to  mc 
those  with  whom  I  have  the  Iiuuour  ro  be  acquainted.  I  til 
the  libert)"  of  mentioning  this,  because  I  am  sorry  to  fin| 
that  some  offence  has  been  taken,  in  my  having  omitted 
mention  some  gentlemen  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  w}io,| 
understand,  have  paid  much  attention  to  ai^riculrural  in 
prove?ii':nts.     The  truth  is  fairly  this,  that  the  plan  ofi] 
nally  adopted  by  the  President  and  Board  of  Agriculture,  w 
merely  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  general  objcots  of  the  ru) 
industry  in  each  county,  to  be  afterwards  filled  up  by  tl 
communications  of  the  different  individuals  In  the  couni 
itself.    To  exhibit  descriptions  of  the  opcraiions  of  in< 
viduals,  except  where  new  and  valuable  cx^^crimcnts  we| 
adlually  made  or  projected,  wa»  not  included  in  the  plan 
the  Board,  even  if  my  time  had    enabled  me  to  acquij 
sufficient  information  of  such  operations.  W  here  t]\c  gcnci 
voice  of  the  country  has  pointed  these  out  to  observation, 
have  noticed  them,  and  I  hope  coc  detects  will  be  amp| 
made  up  in  the  accounts  which  sliall  be  transmitted  to  tl 
Board  in  consequence  of  the  circulaiion  of  this  llcport. 

Having  taken  tlic ,  opportunity  of  making  tli::>  explanj 
tion,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  observe,  that  baadcs 
polled,  or  nott  sheep,  there  are  several  variciies  of  tl 
homed  slieep;  but  as  far  as  I  couid  investigate,  tliej 
are  only  varieties  of  the  Dorsetshire  sheep.    I^licre  is 

she< 
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■heep  of,  this  jpedes.  wjiick  it  c3l^^tl)e,p^rtQiore  fhcepi 
-  bft  very  iDiprope^ly*.,  as  chcrf  arp  no  ducp  bred  on  part* 
inore.  Tiisy  an  iiiHy  KOI,  fi*'si-e  ia^  laimahTt.and  con- 
•tst  of  tlie  dnift.ewcs,  .hogs^  fad  wetheri  fraiii  the  Bocki  in 
the  lower  pan  of  the  country,  to.gleao  ii,  sy^yMcnce  on  duse 
liillSt  merely  to. make  a  rcturu,  of  tijiejr  fl^ecc^.^  ,The,part- 
jDore  muuaiit  whi<:h  js  truly  cudlcai  ifi  &ivour,  like  ofl  thp 
nuttoQ  of  ttic  smail  hoi  p«d  cheep,  wheii.^cyaj^,  kept  to  a 
proper  age,  is. always  .fattened  on  iuclos^  p.aitur<»f  cither  on 
die  moor  or  on.the  l^^^r  \a.oidp  ^.  but  .as  then:  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  moor  ii^lcised,  the  shctp  canpctf  ^be  krat 
diere  in  winter* .  Upon  tin  ay;erag<^  die  sh^p.  are  kept  off 
the  moor  ten  weeks  efuh  winter,  tht;  expcnce,  of  wliich,  . 
I  ihall  be  able  to  prove  to  ,the  satis&fUon  of  the.  Board, 
is  tuchi  that  with  the  losses,,  ^ct  renders,  these  waste 
lands,  instead  of  being  a  benefit,  a  nuisance  to  the  county,. 
Jhcylead  the  neighbouring  &nners,^y  .the  ,«fuii:e»  of 
summer  grazing,  to  overstock  dicir., farms ^. and  J  shall 
l^ove,  tl^t  thtt  .best  fanners,  .upoii  true  principle)^  ^nditfor 
thi^ir  advantage  to  relinquish  the  privilege  they  have  of  secd- 
icg  their  sheep  to  the  moor  in  summer,  thinking  that  inivt- 
legc.aloss.    .,,-,[..,,  ■         .-  -    .,-j .   ■   ■■ 


SECT.  yiii. . 

WATER   MEADOWS. 


THE  best  managed  water-meadows' I  have  seen  in  the 
county  of  Devon,  arc  in  tac  parish  of  Teigngracei  oOthe 
estate  of,  Jirae*  Tcmirlcr,  Esql  of  Stover.  The  soil  in  most 
paru  of  this  palish  is  a  very 'poor  and  thin  black  mould,  on 
a  substratum  of  cold  clay,'  vvhlch' Is.  exported  in  great  quan- 
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litles  for  the  use  of  ihe  potteries  in  tlic  neighbourhood  of  L| 
verpool  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  forming  a  very  coi 
s:derable  branch  of  traffic.    This  circumstance  induced  Wi 
Teraplcr  to  form  a  navigable  canal,  for  the  conveyance 
this  clay  (o  Teignmouth,  the  port  of  shipping,  without 
Hrst  advening  to  the  use  of  such  a  canal  for  the  purpose 
'  watering  the  land.     His  taste  for  rural  improvement,  so( 
made  him  perceive  the  advantages  arising  from  this  circui 
stance.     A  very  considerable  traiS^  of  marshy  land  adjoinii 
to  the  lower  part  of  his  canal,  which  did  not  produce  abol 
eight  or  ten  shillings  per  acre,  some  not  five,  he  drained  a| 
levelled.     Afcer  which,  by  forming  surface  condudVors 
tlie  overplus  water  of  the  canal,  and  well  contrived  slulcj 
he  distributed  the  water  of  the  winter  floods,  enriched  wi 
the  slime  from  the  higher  grounds,  over  these  marshes,  n< 
converted  into  verdant  meadows.     These  distributory  slui< 
are  extremely  simple  and  judicious  in  their  constru£Vi< 
They  consist  of  a  number  of  trunks  placed  stt  various  d| 
tandcs,  to  each  of  which  a  plug  is  fitted.     The  trunks 
placed  above  the  level  of  the  water  necessary  for  navigatil 
the  canal,  and  when  the  floods  fill  the  canal,  these  plugs 
taken  out,  snd  the  water  is  insirantly  distributed  in  a  v< 
beautiful  manner  over  tlie  surface  of  the  meadows,  and| 
easily  and  speedily  stopped  when  it  is  conceived  they  h; 
run  long  enough.      Mr.  Templer  has  followed  the  sai 
system  in  the  upper  line  of  his  canal,  and  with  similar  si 
cess.     These  meadows  he  lets  out  for  pasture  grounds  to 
tenants  ;  and  it  is  curious  to  remark  the  great  difHculty 
had  to  persuade  them  of  the  utility  of  this  sort  of  manaj 
.ment.    He  was  even  obliged  to  bribe  them  to  pursue  i 
owu  advantage,  by  giving  a  remittance  of  part  of  their  r< 
.to  those  who  were  most  industrious  in  draining  and  watt 
ing  tlic  opportunity  of  distributing  the  water  in  the  flooj 
.  So  very  diiEcult  is  it  to  excite  the  generality  of  people  to 
&eiy  improvements  \  They  arc  now,  however,  very  sens; 


ofue  adv:inta2cs  arising  from  thlf  tpUlint  aixl  are  very  gUJ 
CO  get  an  acre  of  m'eiUdw  for  .ficSt/aitd  ^t  for  w^ibii  beforo 
tliey  unwillingly  paid'fos.-  ■■■•■:'•■'■■■  .  ■    ;  ■- 

Anoiher  csseiitiul  advantage'  produced  by'thU  canal^  »  tfic. 
£ne  rich  mud,  ihixed  with'rotteii  leaves  of  nc^  &c.  w^uch 
is  washed  down  by"  the  ralif,  ind  'deposited  tii  the'  canal. 
This  in  the  summer  tiiiJe'i^  drigged;out  by  long  tined  har- 
row^, by  the  aid  of  a  cJiuptedf  horses'  or  bullocks,  and  af- 
terwards mixed  with  b'mc'  fur  the  upper  laiuls.  Tills  ri^h  mud 
ii  ia  man-ure  of'it<cIf,'aiid^  be  'allows  his  tenants  to  lake  it 
freely  for  dieir  own  use."  '  In  tilis  manner  he  is  accus- 
toihing  his  tenants  to  'an'  industry, ''which'  betters  their 
own  circumstances, '  whilej  without  layin'g  out  any  con- 
sidciable  cxpencc  himself,' his  Und'is'so  rapidly  increas- 
ing in  value,  that  I  have  no  doubt,  in  a  few  years  die  im- 
proved value  will  be  equal  to  the  interest  of  money  expend- 
ed in  making  the  canat,  indepetident  of  the  trade,  which  is 
daily  increasing.  I  have  already  mentioned,  that  he  has 
found  a'  tttost  woiulerful  eiro<£l  produced  by  laying  sea  saiid  ' 
on  these  meadows,  which  sea  sand  forms  a'  back  carrriage 
for  his  barge-men,  who  carry  the  clay  to  Teignmonth.— 
.  Wh^t  renders  these  operations  more  interesdng,  is,  that  tliesc 
lands  arei  in  themselves,  naturally  so  barren,  that  it  was 
thought  impossible  to  improve  them,  and  Tutr.  Templcr 
was  tlie  ubjci£t  almost  of  ridicule  to  his  neighbours.  The 
advantages' arising'  from  the '  canal  and  from  his  experi- 
ments, not  only  to  him,  but  to  die  neighbouring  country, 
which  will  be  more  and  more  t^cnclittcd,  ai  his  canal  is 
extended,  are  now  generally  confessed;  and  if  it  should  be 
hereafter  conncdlcd  with  any  canals  on' '  the  higher 
grounds  of  Dartmore,  the  benefits  arising  from  it  will  _ 
be  so*  widely  extended,  as  to  render  it  avast  advantage 
to  the  public.  Mr.  Templcr  has  been  no  less  successful  in 
planting :  he  has  covered  all  the  very  course  grounds  with 
Scotch  firs,  interspersed  with  larch  and  spruce  '  The  Scotch 
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firs,  howe\'CT,  answetbest;  find  he  has  many  thouitanil  J 
dOt  more  than  ica  or  twelve  years  growth,  which  wouldl 
for  four-pence,  or  slx-pcnce  each.     Ey  thinning  thcin,  \ 

'  leaving  u  sufficient  quantity  for  timber,  he  will  be  ani 
repaid  for  tlie  capital  and  interest  laid  out  iu  inclosing  \ 
planting  them.     I  do  not  know  any  place  that  will  J 

-  inoic  pleasure  to  an  amateur  of  rural  improvcmcntG,  t 
sn  examination  of  this  titde  spot ;  either  viewing  it  ' 
regard  to  itii  advantages,  in  point  of  economy,  or  as  an| 

.  namcnt,  which  it  is  rendered  in  die  highest  degree,  byl 
great  taste  and  judgment  witli  whicli  tlic  various  plai 
and  clumps  of  uees  arc  arranged,  varying  with  much  bq 
die  Ecencryt  from  die  banks  of  die  canal,  in  a  manner  \ 
worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  form  canals  in  their  pk 
for  ornament. 

Mr.  Ball,  a  tenant  of  Mr.  Tcmpler,  has,  with  grcati 
dustry  and  spirit,  pursued  hJs  master's  example,  in  draif 
and  watering,  by  wlilch  his  farm  is  greatly  improved.  I 
has  also,  and  Mr.  Bync,  oi  Stockledge,  as  I  have  bJ 
mentioned,  made  a  trial  of  the  drill  husbandry,  wUicI 
am  informed,  has  answered  very  well.  ^ 

Proceeding  to  the  south  from  Stover,  I  found  die  farJ 
every  where  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  water  nicadl 
nnd  every  little  stream  is  generally  turned  more  or  Icsl 
serve  for  watering  their  grounds.  Tlicy  also  c.-;tch  W 
jtoods  on  the  roads,  in  the  declivity  or  the  lulls,  and  di.E 

'  them  over  their  grounds.     As  these  opetMlions  are,  hi 
c/er,  grnerally  performed  by  the  eye,   dicy  frequently  I 
much  of  their  level,  and  Mr.Trc}iy  and  the  Society  of  Sm 
■Devon  have  therefore  offered  premiums  for  the  best  f 
most  .  expeditious    methods  of  irrigation,  and  -tlii:y  ll 
itddcd  to  the:  ploughing  matches  matches  for  irrigotto  n  ; 
Jiave  had  an  excellent  tSz&t  and  several  ingeniou: 
have  invented  little  handy,  instruments  for  this  purpose, ' 
jrhtcb  they  take  the  ler^  fot.i^arkiDg  thecondu^D^drJ 
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Widi  great  expedition  and  accunicy.'   Mr.  Tniby  himself^, 
is  a  capital  operator,  and  hu  at  hit  Arnit  at  Goodamore, : - 
near  riymptoh,  miade  so  much  use  of  the  varioua  Utile, . 
ttrc3in£  whfch  he  hat  cdllcAcd,  ^at  would  ■urpriie  any. , 
person  unaccuitomed  tochc  advahtagei  whic^  a  l!tdc  science  ', 
hai  over  the  rude  pnK^ice  of  uncultivated  art.    Ifow  much 
iDOie  excellent  is  Ic,  for  gcntkmen  to  ainusethcintdves,  in' 
cROouraging  little  content  for  excellency  in  those  various  ^ 
employments  of  the  rural  ar^  tfian  in  cock-fighting,  bull-'. 
baitiu^,  grinning,  whistling,  or  boxing  matchei!    To  an    ' 
idea  of  this  son,  started  by  Mr.'  Tr^y  and  tome  of  his  - 
friendSiOverdicirboRle,  is  die  county  of  Devon  indebted  for  ',.. 
theintritution  of  a  society,  which  is  the  more  interesting,  as  it  . . 
consists  almost  wholly,  not  of  mere  amatcars,  but  of  pra£tical. ' 
^mers—tlie  respectable  yeomen  of  the  South  of  Devoii.  /: 
It  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  advan^ges^'and  even  the  plea-  ■ 
suK  and  amusement  that  arise  from  so  rctpc&able  an  associ-  .  ^ 
atitin, '  will  induce  the  gentlemen  and  farmers,  in  other  parts  ' . 
of  the  county,  to  join  themselves  to  tliia  Society,  or  to  form   ' 
odiers  in  their  differcut  neighbourhoods,  oh  z  similar  plan.  ~ 
The  advantages  arising  from  associations  of  this  kind  do  not . 
ariic  merely  from  the  premiums  tlicy  distribute. 

A  fdm\crf  generally  employed  in   the   solitary  labours  of  .. 
tlic  field,  has  not  that  'opporrjnity  of  constant  communi-  - 
cation  with  his  neighbours,  which  artists  in  populous  cities  ■ 
aijoy.'  TIk  mind  of  man,  like  thciluU  flint',  often  appears 
slu(;{',ish  and  inert;  but  by  collisionof  sentiments,  in  social 
intercourse,  produces  the  brightest  emanations  of  genius. 
New    ideas  present  themselves,   tlie  discussion  of  which  / 
never  fails  to  produce   odicrs  :"  experiments  are  tried,  and...,, 
improvements  inthe  art  which  is  the  tubjcA  of  attention, 
never  fail  to  be  the  iconscqueucc. 

It  is  from  these  rcflcftionsthad'coiuider  a  Society  formed.  ■ 
among  farmers,  like  that  of- the  Soudi"  Devon,  as  of  great 
importance  to  a  country.     I  had  the  honour  of  attending  the 
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general  meeting  of  the  Society  in  autumn  1793,  at  wUi 
was  panicularly  pleased  with  the  pcrfe£t  freedom  of  del 
and  discussion*  Every  one  gave  tlie  opinion  that  occuj 
tohim»  with  the  certainty  of  being  fairly  heard  and  attci 
to ;  and  tlie  difTcrent  Committees  were  conducted  in  the  s^ 
liberal  manner.   . 

From  promoting  discussions  on  Agriculture^  1  expect  g| 
advantages  to  arise  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Boan 
Agriculture.  At  first  it  is  not  to  be  cxpccSled  that  the  B( 
can  point  out  any  great  or  new  improvements;  but 

.  Board  will  do  more,  it  will  oblige  the  farmers  to  do 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  do,  that  is,  to  examine 
die  reason  of  tlie  operations  which  they^have  been  can 
on  by  habit  and  mechanism.    It  will,  in  fa£k,  oblige  thci 

.    improve  themselves.    For  instance,  were  every  farm  in  S( 
Devon,  conducted  like  that  of  Mr.  Edmond  Andrew) 

.    Modbury;  Mn  Hawkins^  at  Highbury;  or  the  M< 
Cornishes,  and  many  others  I  might  mention,  I  should 

.  little  anxiety  about  the  introdudlion.  of  new  improvei 
from  other  countries :  they  would  follow  of  themselves. 

.    a  man  once  get  out*of  tlie  common,  routine  of  mcchai 

.  .and  entertain  an  ambition  of  arriving;  at  perfe£lion  ii 
art,  he  will  not  be  contented  with  qpmmon  attainmentsJ 

.  will  go  on  in  an  accelerated  ratio*.  According  to  my  fr| 
Mr.  Bakewell*s,  strong  manner  of  expressing  hlmsell 
will  find  he  has  still  a  point  to  gain,  at  which  he  is  nol 
rived  ;  and  if  he  has  the  true  spirit^  he  will  not  stand  sti| 
The  first  step  towards  knowledge,  is  to  be  sensible  oi 
ignorance  ;  and  tliis,  of  all  tlungs,  is.the  most  difficult  t( 

. ,  press  on  the  generality  of  farmers,  in  Wiy  part  of  the  kjng< 
This  arises  from  the  nature  of  their  employment ;  more 
ticularly  in  distant  counties,  where  intercourse  is  still  less 
in  those  nearer  the  metropolis^, .  J.  d^erefore  wish  to  imj 
it,  that  forming,  societies,  in  dificrent  counties  or  distil 
which,  bj  having  of  counc  access  to  tlie  transa£iions  anj 

forms 


fbtmatton  from  die  Bom,  t^  ot)tXL  oAttth  the  reatllest  ini 
Jtea  mode  of  improving  dw  Agricaltun  of  dw  ConiUrf. 

;  '"  itiscEUANEovs  oasutyjTioKS  oh  thx  Sturrasiufi 

"  ■■■■  ■■■'•  ■  ■   ■ .     . .     ,  oisrxicr.    '-■''''  "■  ■"■  r.v-. 

;<();    i:u-      .     ^.IP.Z'OUCHI  AKIi  CAKTt,  ItOAIII,  terrjjr  :  m.a 

■  j^ii'.  ■■  '.       ■   ■"•.   :<'■•■  '■  ..1  '■■-..., 

j]„;   THE  plcugli  chiefly  made'  lue  of  bcalM  U)e  Soatb  Ilam 

„,„plpugh.    It  is  the  common  twitig.plougIi,..like.tbe^orfuIk 

^-,.  ,twingplougb;t>utnoioaefoordip»rtof.die«cpence.  They 

j,„aFe  longer  in  the  sole  or  bottom,  die  .qiouU  board  much 

-,.,   longer,  not  forming  so  obtuse  »0)uigle,.,biitgaitly  sloping 

^^^^.from  tbebackof  thesturet  toivanbthet»il,cMr  the  plgugh, 

,,,^^m  three  to  four  feec    They  ere;  light -and  hiUMyi  and 

y,,i.;.|naiEe  very  good  work.  They  iiie  oxen,  either  two  or!  four, 

,,  I  with  generally  a  pair  of  horses  before  (he  oxeu. 

,,  „  ,      Cart«  are  little  used  for  the  purposes  of  Agriculture,  but 

:,;,  .,whentUey  are,  they  are  of  the  common  kind,  and  drawn  both 

lutl  .^y  -°^c"  and  horses.-  The  demand  of  beef  for  the  Navy 

,{,,.,   (wliich  renders  oxen  dearer,  andjoore  difficult. to  behad)  has 

,\    .-rather,  of  laie,' diminished  the  use  of,  oxen,  tuid  increased 

.,;-  ,  ihat  of  horses  for  draft.  "  ■■ 


"'  XV^ACES  a're'one  shilling  a. day,  and  a  quart  of  cyder.  In 
', harvest,  the'wages  mu(  h  tlie  same, .  with  as  much  cyder  as 
they  chiiM  todmiJc. '  Priceof  thrcshing.wheat,  from  cight- 
:,  pence  to  one  shilling  per  bag  of  sixteen  gallons.  'Threshing 
-barley,  from  fivt  W  (ix-sWlKngs  per;  score  bagt'  'Ko'ughing, 

'■'  ""'  '"    '''"''■    ■"'  '■•**-^'-^  V'^'-^n"  ■;  -.  ':'   ?       *"™ 
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from  five  to  six  shillings  per  acre,  Jcpendlng  upon  quality  oi 
soil  s.nd  situation.  Cutting,  setting,  and  steeping  hedges,  aud 
making  up  the  wood  into  faggots,  from  four-pence  to  ren- 
penrc  per  yard,  of  eighteen  feet.  Hours  of  labour,  from 
six  to  six  in  summer,  and  from  seven  to  five  in  winter. 

DRAINING. 

GiL£  AT  attention  is  paid  to  draining  land,  without  regard 
to  the  expence.  Drains  are  made  from  four  to  twelve  feel 
in  depth,  and  are  never  judged  well  done  unless  dug  to  the 
bed  of  gravel,  which  lies  under  the  different  strata  of  mould 
clay,  &c.  Ca  this  gravel  a  gutter  is  built,  with  a  wall  o 
stones  on  each  side  the  trench,  leaving  between  the  two  wall 
an  opening  of  three,  four,  or  six  inches,  in  proportion  to  tin 
size  of  the  spring,  and  carefully  covered  on  the  top  with  fla 
stones.  Oo  these  covers  tlie  small  stones  gathered  oiF  the  ad 
joining  lands  are  thrown,  from  three  to  six  inches,  or  more 
tliick,  lining  the  top  with  fern,  straw,  furze,  &c.  and  fillinj 
up  the  remainder  of  the  trench  with  the  mould  thrown  oii 
of  it.  Tliese  springs  are  frequently  conducted  to  a  pond,  an< 
mad;  some  other  use  of  for  watering  the  land^  ice. 

m 

TURN  OF  THE  PEOPI.E  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

The  people  in  this  distriA  have  evidently  a  great  turn  fo 
improvement,  which  is  very  much  increased  by  an  exam  pi 
shown  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  the  encourage 
ment  and  fashion  they  have  given  to  agricultural  enquirie: 
which.  It  is  hoped,  will  be  further  increased  by  the  exertion 
of  the  Board.  The  Hon.  Mr.  Jistice  Buller  has,  in  encou 
raging  this  turn  for  improvement,  been  of  vast  use  to  th 
county,  not  only  from  the  experiments  he  is  constantly  mak 
ing,  in  endeavouring  to  improve  the  waste  lands  in  Dartmon 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  more  fully,  but  b; 

makin 


L 


making  liis  hospiulilc  mansion  the  consTaiit  resort,  not  only 
of  the  intelligenc  farmers  c  *  the  county,  but  by  inviting  men 
of  extensive  expciicncc  from  other  parts  of  England,  by 
which  he  has  introdi^ccd  sn  intercourse  which  excites  curi< 
osity,  and  sLimuhtcs  his  nci  :;i'.bours  to  enterprise  aod  emiiU- 


,,.  J..C0MC2.USS01I -OF-tHS  !lOUf  H^iN^SISTKIC.Tr  ■  i 

I H  ATE^only,  in  my  Knarks  on  diit  district  furdier  to  iddt^j 
Aatlmetfromalldcicriptioos  of  people  tbegreateat  zeal  to i; 

forward  the  objeAs  of  die  Board,  and  the  greatest,  alacrity  lo^ ];> 
afibfid  me  every  informatioo  I  could  wish.  Intbii  rcspe^I^^ 
an^particularly  indebted  to  the  President  and  Members  of  the  .„ 
Society  of  Agriculture,  whom  tlie  Board  did  me  tlie  honour  to,  .j 
joiiL  with  me  in  my  commisaiorr,  and  I  received  wqie  excel- ,,. 
lent  and  intelligent  aniwen  from  many  of  the  members  tot,--. 
the  q^ries  of  the  Board;  particularly  from  Mr.. Hawkins  rj 
of  Ijighbur)^;:  Mr..  Edmond  Andrews,  of  Modbury;  Mr*  , 
Tho^iASiComiGh,  of  South  AUington;  and  Mr.  King,  of 
Dean  Prior.  From  Mr.  Charles  Tozer,  Surveyor  at  Broad-i 
henipston,  ,1  received  very  great  and  valuable  assistance. 

I  cannot  help  here  adding  a  circumstance  which  afforded 
me  much  pleasure,  namely,  that  the  yeomanry  o£  tlie  coun> 
try,  wlio  ara  remarkable  for  their  loyalty  and  afTeftion  to 
tlicir  Sovereign)  not  only  entertained  a  most  grateful  sense  of 
his  Majesty's  gracious. attention  to  the  interests  of  AgricuU 
ttire,  by  the  cslablishment  of  tlie  Board  of  Agriculture,  (fronv 
the  exertions  of  which  they  indulge  the  most  flattering  hope& 
of  very  important  improvements)  but  also,  that  with  a  spirit , 
and  unanimity  that  cannot'  be  surpassed  in  any  part  of  the. 
kingdom,  they  expressed  their  firm  determinatioo,  to  support 
the  constitution  of.  the  country,  a«  by  law  established,  wi^h. , 
their  lives  and  fortunes.,- :  ■  •    "' 

SECT. 
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WESTERN   DISTRICT. 

,       THE  Western  DistriA  I  have  made  to  iiicluile  the  \\ 

ri&ing  immediately  above  the  South  Hams,  towards  the 
.more  Hills,  including  the  Extensive  Forest  of  Dam 

This  districSl  is  very  extensive,  and  all  thai  part  of  it  im| 
:..di:itcly  joining  the  South  Hams  consists  of  very  good 
.,  ifertilc  land,  particularly  a  great  part  of  the  parishes  of  Bi 
Buckfast  Leigh,  Dean  Holnc,  Euckland  in  tlie  Moor, 
.  part  of  Widdecombc.    As  you  proceed  further  towardj 
.     forest,  the  soil  is  thin  and  poor,  and  you  lose,  almost  whj 
that  strong  loam  which  forms  the  characteristic  of  the  so 
cm  part  of  the  county.     Holnc,  Buckland,  and  part  oi 
Vale  of  WidJecombe,  form,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful 
land  country  in  England ;  particularly  along  the  banl 
the  Dart,  towards  the  delightful  retirement  of  the  late 
Ashburton,  and  the  charming  cottage  of  Mr.  Bastard. 
These  places  well  deserve  a  particular  description  ;  but 
%v-ere  to  indulge  in  describing  all. the  pleasing  scenes  ii 
county,  it  would  swell  this  little  sketch  into  volumes. 
here,  do  very  well,  of  all  sorts ;  and  Mr.  Bastard,  whc»se 
' '  .  ation  is  highand  nota  little  exposed,  has  planted  a  great 

which  tliri  vc  luxuriantly.  *A  great  deal  of  the  soil  of  his  p| 
^      is  of  the  light  black  kind  of  soil  found  further  towards 
_  moor,  which  he  has  brought  into  an  exceeding  good  sta| 
^  cultivation.   'This'  gentleman  has  watered  a  great  de; 
ground,  which  answers  admirably  well.     Proceeding  \\ 
'•  course  from'  the^tbwn  of  Ashburton,  and  leaving  Holnel 
. , ,,  .Buckland,  you  ascend  into  a  country  very  different  fromj 
i«which  >vp  have  hitherto  been  describing.    About  five 
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from  Ashburton,  you  ascend  tlie  summit  of  one  of  the  Dart- 
more  hills,  from  whence  you  have  a  view  of  the  Forest  or' 
Chase  of  Dartmorc,  which,  ixceptliig  a  few  small  cultivated 
spots  near  the  mcetii;g;  of  the  two  branches  of  the  river  Dart, 
presents  to  the  eye  3  vast  extent  of  mountainous  waste,  co- 
-    vered  with  rocks  xixl- heath,  wirii  scarcely  a  house  or  a  tree 
to  relieve  the  scene.  To  those  who  can  admire  Natore  in  her 
'  gt^nd  and  'unadorned  scenery,  the  magnificent  tarrt,  which 
'aj^ear'  like  ao'  many  ancient  caitles,  the  rude  remaint  of 
'other  dmcsi  the"  bold  outline*  of  the  iiiountaiai,'.towerin^ 
to  the  skies,  will  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  want 
'"'of  verdant  meads  andcultivBted fields, 
''''  "To  those  Whoihave  the  interest  of  Agriculture  and 'of  their 
""  Coiinny  at  heart,  far  from  averting  their  steps  frbni  inch  a 
'  scene;  it  become;  infinitely  more  interesting  thai^  a!Uthcb6Bii-> 
'' ties  of  high  cuIHvution  and  finished  improvements  ;'atid  as  to 
''  a  Boardr'of  Agriculture,  the  great  national  ohje^l  of  settling    . 
'"''aind  cultivating  the  wfjtejands,  must  be  a  piinury  obje£^  I 
'^ckhLU  be  forgivea  if -I  Jwell  oa  this  subjca  at  some  length. 
u>  zJsii.ii    ..I    ■._,...;    \-  _....■  .■■'    ■■■'  ''  I  ■■■''■  ' 
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FOSSST  OF  XtARTAiqRE'. 

THK  forest  of  Dartmbrr,  it  is  well  known,  is  a  parcel 
of  die  Duichy  of  Cornwall*  belonging  to  his  RoyaJ  High- 
ness the  Prince  of  Wales.  ■■-   .',... 

V-  ■■.:  ..■  ■-,;       .,.,.  .,   .    .        As 

— '      ■ '■■■■     -   1     .-..IVI .  '.,   ;,:■■;. 

*  Ip  the  General  VitW'of' llie'  CooDtjror  Cornwall,  vhiUi  I  have 
tinwnup  for  the'peninVaf  >hc  Board,  I  have  giTcn  a  ilwrt  account  of 
ibc  vai'roui  Riunon  bclorging  10  the  Diiichv  of  Cornwall. ,  The  iofomw- 
tion  thcrr  tiated,  i*  cbicflv  derived  ^itom  a.  book  publiihed'Sn  the  lait  c<n> 
U»y  by  Sir  Fhilip  Dudd«ridgc>  which  I  haTe'iinn  £duud,''fna  a  eon* 
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As  dicrc  are  many  cirrumstancejresp^AIng  tlie'righu  of 
Iri^  Royar  Highness  in  and  oyer  d)is  forcst»  nnvl  many  claims 
-respc£ling  hew  takesi  ai]|d  rights  of  common^  which  are  noc 
Entirely  scltled'or  decided,  it  would  be  improper,  perhaps,  to 
enter  here  into  any  diicujssion  xespcAing  diem*  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  shew,  that  in  its  pre$cj;it  state,  this  extensivre  tra6l 
of  laud  is  produdive  of  little  profit  to  the  illustrious  Proprietor, 
or  to  those  wlio  claim  rights  of  common  over  it,  and  that  it 
would  be  for  the  reciprocal,  interests  of'  all  concerned,  that 
these  common  rights  were  excinguxshed,  by  granting  and  ac» 
cepting  of  specific  allotments,  in  lieu  of  theee  imdcfined  . 
claims  and  privileges*  in  order  to  shew  tliis  more  clearly, 
it  is  necessary  to  premise,  that  the  extent  of  Darrmore  is  not 
accurately  known,  no  a^lual  measurement,  that  I  have  heard 
of,-  having  been,  made  of  it.  It  is  in  general  supposed  to 
amount  to  nearly  100,000  acres.  I  shall  state  ic  only  at 
SOyOOO  acres,  which,  from  every  observation  I  could  make, 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  beyond  the  truth.  In  this  are  ' 
included,  certain  ancient  ^cncmwts,  held  by  copy  of  court- "^ 

.  rolV^ 

^     I 

*  »    ♦  •  '      J 

vcrsation  \viih  ibe  Deputy  Surveyor- General  of  the  Dutchy,  is  very  in- 
accofate,and  -which  will  of  course  be  cither  corrc£)<d,  or  wholly  omitted  ^ 
by  the  Board,  before  the  Survey  is  published.  In  paiticular,  I  find  that^' 
thereveoue  from  the  lands  of  the  Dutchy  in  the  reign  of  Hcory  VI I U  * 
was  not  so  great  as  is  there  stated;  and  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the^, 
/47ni revenues  of  the'  Dutdhybave  since  that  period  been  more  consider**,,^ 
ably  increased, than  I  had  been  led  to  imagine* 

I  hope  it   will  not  be   understood   by'  the  Board,  that    even' any 
inference  wliich  mij;ht  be  made  from  such  a  statement,  was  intended  to  ^ 
convey  the  most  distant  reflc£lion  on  the  gentleman  who  have  the  ma«'^ 
nagetnent  of  that  department,  for  whose  worth  and  abilities  I  entertain  the  • 
highest   respc£l,  and  "of'  whose'condescending  and  a£live  attention  to  * 
every,  sneawre  proposed*  for  the  improvement  of  the  Dutchy,  I  have  had  > 
the  ly>ooutto  receive,  on  all  occastqnt,  the  most  convincing  proofs;  and  ^ 
particularly  inrespe£Uo(h?iippiOT^meotof  the  Forest  of  Dartmore;  the 
meaoi  of  bringingabout  w^i^h.has^  Cor  K^me  yean  past,  been  very  much  . 
thco^eft'of  my  invesijption^  .and  ^hif  h,  llbtur^royjielf,.  will  appear  to  . 
ike  B&«i4iabeanc^Jea  of  great  nation^  importance* 


roll,  to  ihc  amount  of  about  riiirty.five,  or  iTiirty-^cv en, wMcIt, 
wtOi  ihc  new  takes,  claimed  in 'right  of  these  tenement*, 
are  estimated  to  amount  to  froniMX  to  ten  thousand  acrei. 
As  far  as  1  could  judge,  they  do  not  exceed  the  )atccr  com- 
put:icion.     Tlic  remaining  part  of  this  tr*i£l  is  wholly  unin^ 
closed,  and  depastured  by  .sheep  and  cattle  belonging  tnvariuus 
people,  in  die  adjacent  dlstritfts  of  checounly.  One  pitrt  of  titc 
stock. consists  of  sheep  and  cattJc  sent  by  the  tenants  in  the 
adjoining  parishei,  who  claim  a  riglit  of  cqaimon  oq  the  fo-, 
rest,,  subjeiEt  to  .the  paymeatof  a  small  acknQwledgmqiC 
to  tIie:Priiice...  Another  part'of  tfiir' leocki  amounting  to- 
fully  one  half,  cotuists  of  sheep  and-cattle,  fer  which  people, 
who  have  op  right  of  common  on' the' forest;  tayanaclcnow-., 
ledgmentto  the  Prince,  and,  to  hii  lessee  ortcnant/or  taking; 
careof  thena.     Those  who  have  a  ri^t  of  common,  ar«. . 
called  venville  tenants,  and  pay  an  acknrfwledgmebt  of  tjiree-  / 
pence  a  year  for  as  many  shcep'as  they  chiiie'  to  send,  and.,' 
snbje£l  to  the  drift,,  paying  onro-peuce  a  1i^  for  cattle. '  It  is, ,; 
custofnary  for  the  lessee  of  the  forest  to  tiake  from  ihoic  not 
in  venville  one  shilling,  or  one  .and.  sixpence  jper  head  for  . 
cattle,,  and  one. shilling  a  score  for  ilieep.    I  understand  the . 
whole  revenue  paid  to  hisXoyal  Highness,  docs  not  amount 
to  above  fony-three  poundspcr  annum,  wbichccrtainly  can- 
not be  considered  any  kind  of  obje<f^  in  itself,  furtlier  than  it 
is  proper  to  npaintain  the  rights  and  customs  of  tbefbresL  On   ' 
die  other  hand,  it  would /seem  at.  first  view,  to  be  a  great 
and  avaluable  privilege  to  the  people  in  the  adjacent  country 
to  keep  thcircattle  on  theforett,  for  what  amounts  in  a  greac 
measure  to  almost  nothing.     Yet  when  one  considers  the 
little  advantage  derived  from  pasluriitg  stock  on  uninclosM 
grounds  and  commons,  it  will  appear  very  doubtful;  whether 
any  considerable  benefit  arises  to  the  individuals  who  follow  ' 
•this  pra£lice.  In  the  anide  of  sheep,  I  can,  I  diink,  prove  it 
is  a  most  unprofitable  species  of  management,  so  mudb'so, 
that  the  most  intelligent  farmers'  in  the  neighbouihood  have , 
•given  up  tliepraftice  altogeAd!',c6nvihc^£:(^ai,e3cp^enca . 
[D«0   ,  ::.^n..i'=cijj-^"*""^"-*    ■■-  .^jj 
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that  it  is  iufinitelj  more  profitable  to  keep  a  less  stock  weH, 
on  their  own  inclosed  grounds.  I  have  been  favoured  with 
an  estimate  made  by  an  mtelligent  farmer^  from  his  own  ex* 
perience,  who  occupies  a  large  farm  adjoining  to  Dartmore, 
and  who  possesses  an  extei^ive  right  of  pasture  on  tii< 
forest* 

On  his  first  taking  this  farm,  and  for  some  time  after,'  h< 
followed  the  usual  method  of  pasturing  sheep  on  Dartmore. 
But  finding  it  did  not  pay  interest  for  his  money,  he  altei 
his  system  entirely,  by  the  purchase  of  good  rams,  Jcecpin] 
'  atic  same  eWes ;  and  for  tomz  years  past  has  not  pastured  hii 
dock  there,  but  kept  them  wholly  on  his  own  estate. 

The  following  calculation  this  gentleman  has  given  m( 

from  his  own  experience,  and  which,  from  all  the  inquiry 

have  made,  has  been  allowed  to  be  a  fair  account  of  the  proj 

.fits  arising  on  a  stock  of  sheep  kept  on  Dartmore,  and  whic] 

.  will  ansv/er  for  any  greater  or  less  number.    It  is  necessai 

;  for  those  who  are  strangers  to  Dartmore,  *  to  explain,  that  a| 

it  is  not  inclosed  or  divided,  sheep  cannot  be  pastured  01 

it  during  winter,  at  an  average,  above  ten  weeks  each  wihtei| 

Suppose  a  flock  of  100  wether  shee^,    the  account 

their  produce  will  stand  thus: : 


\ 


Purchase  of  xoo  wethers'one  year  olcf  at 

•  ^     lOTuteen  shillings  each,. 

Attendance  three  years  at  one  shilling  per  week 

Threeyenrs  winter  keep,  ten  weekscach  year,  1 

.say  thirty  weeks,  at  three  and  sixpence  > 

per  acore  each  week«    '     -  .  i 

'Allowance  for  deaths,  five  ineacliyear,  say") 

-  fiiceen,  at  fifteen  »hiliing«  each,     -        ) 


I 
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Lonfor  keeping,  by  death*,  My  ten,  at  an  aver-  *) 
age  thirty  weeki,  at  as.  9d.  per  week,  deduft,  J 

The  -expeoce  of  the  flock,  at  four  year»  old    . 


s 
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;^&pr]n^ll  old  they  will  sell  for  17a.  eacbi  ""  '' ''''    '^"'  10 

.;  uy  eigTuyr£ve,  aL  173.    ..  /*  71     j  'o  "■"'  '  ■  ^i'"  M 

'.Suppoie  they  will  cut  ylb.  of'S  '''   '   '    '-'  ■'  '■*  '''■■'  >   'i^'ii^-i 

wool    each,    per  annum,  f'"^'*'^  "''  '"*""«^"«l  '-•i"  hug 

„,)  My  lOolb-Jor  three  years,  f    ^*  "    .*  .;^3■^(■^ 

. .  aiioolb.  at  6cl.   '-■  '-    )'"•*■-■'  V'^^'  -■■':  r-:iO 

.;,;■        ■     '       '  ■■  ■'■"  •'^■•'"^'"'•'  ^--'■•■■■'•:i^:>--'.^----i  - 

■  r ,'  ■  ■  ■■''  ■"■-'■^'ii4-i^^.o."-^'i  ;;.;;^:-"i  l '_ 

XoMof  woolby  Jeathst-jay^  <; ';(!    /.i..»  5,-^,13  f,.,';v,  t: 

■    lOfor  thrw  yean.aiolfc,V,rS)I©;;ifi-!W»,nft..^.  o 

f  -Profit  in  thne  .yun  « thiifflo^   ^^^^^ 

r  Tho  shup  on  Dartmbnr  in  very  stibjeA'  to 'ths  Ksb, 
which  itveryexpeniive  in  curing, ^idesbungattiBttdedwith 
4oH  of  wool>  Ac  chance  of  •wbUa  it  not  tajeen  into  the  >c- 
^«ount;  so  tha^  on  die  ^Auiiti  bm'  mo^'  ttkn  pM^yiie 
'inade  by  keeping  sheep  Aeradua^tWo'aiJd'k-hiiirper  cent* 
I  ^Winter  keep  is  generally  hi|^  tiian  here  stated.' ' 

Mr.  King,  of  Dean  Prior,  had;  a  fl<ick'  of  tao  hteedihg 

^wes,  which  he  kepton  Dartmoreib'&e  snnimer,  andin 

.  winter  on  his  o\vn  estate.    The  following  is  an  exaft  ac- 

-'count  taken  from  his  own  experience  of  the  gross  produce 

«f  his  flock,  kept  on  Daitmore  in  Aecuminerr  and  winter' 

cd  on  bis  own  esate,  andof.Uie  produce  wbsn  kept  entirely 

on  his  own  estate.    '  ■!.-■-..— 

Produce  of  the  flock  when  kept  iMiX)aitm<ai^  the  wethers 

kept  till  four  years  old.'"' '  ''''' ''"  ''  £•    '*  '• 

'  Fifcy-fivecwesfedoff,  andsoldton^  avc^7^  ^ 

rase,«i6..        -  .  ' -• i'^-i'''^-^  ->    • 

JF^,five  wether^  at  it  6s.        -        >        ,.        71  10    o 

.Pfodaceof^-^anaiim,''    '  lij^'io' o 
e.a      -  -Cairicd 

.    . '    '■  ■  .  '■'■J''' ••■^1  ;-.  .iiX'it  >ili1'3  37u;;j:.?srit 
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£.  s.  d: 

Brought  forward  '     115  lo  ^o 
His  present  flock:  kept  on  his  oNvn  estate  the-  '  | 

whole  year  round,  say  1 20»  as  before  stated;    :  * 

Fifty-five  ewes,  sold  annually  >•  ;^  ^  •  "^  ^ ' 

at  il.  los.  each,       ^         f  82,.iqn  a 

Fifty  five  wethers,    at  40s.  V 

each,  at  two  years  old,      )"«>    °    « '92X0 


o-  o 


Aftual  profit  on  the  produce  of  a  flock,  con- 
sisting of  1 20  ewes,  ia  favour  of  not  keep, 
ing  a  flock  on  Danmore, 
This  very  great  profit,  arising^  to  Mr-  King,  from  keep- 
ing his  flock  on  his  own  estate,  instead  of  keeping  it  on 
Dartmore,  arose  certainly  from  improving  his  breed,  by^thc 
purchase  of  good  rams ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  state,  his  flock, 
when  kept  on  Dartmore,  was  the  very  best  sort  that  can  be 
kept  there.    Both  are  entirely  of  the  breed  of  South  Devon 
knott,  or  polled  sheep.    Of  the  Dartmore  flock,  he  couU 
not  sell  his  wethers  until  four  years  old,  but  of  the  flock  or 
his  own  estate,  by  being  able  to  sell  the  wethers  at  two  year 
old,  he  was  enabled  to  keep  twenty  ewes  more.    This  ad 
ditional  number  of  twenty  affords  an  additional  produ(£l  o 
wool,  which  is  therefore  not  taken  into  the  above  account 
The  wethers  also  upon  his  estate  being  sold  at  two  yeai 
old,   the  chance  of  dying  is  less  than  keeping  them  fou 
years.    To  these  profits  must  also  be  added  what  is  ver 
considerable,  the  improvement  derived  to  his  land  from,  tli 
dung  of  the  sheep,  which  adds  every  year  greatly  to  its  fei 

I  had  many  conversations  on  this  subjeA  with  the  Dan 
more  farmers,  and  although  at  fi/st  they  were  of  opinio 
that  vast  benefits  were  derived  to  the  country  from  the  rigl 
of  common  on  the  moor,  yet,  whcAever  I  have  prevaiU 
upon  them  to  calculate  their  own  a^ual  profits,  they  wti 
obligi 


obliged  to,  coQfea  vihxt  is  the  trudi,  that  sheep  kept  on 
Dartmore  do  not  imiawrc  ;  and  ilut  when  you  sell  them  ofi; 
liiefio  not  pay,  erenwith  tlieir  wool,  common  inttrcu  for 
die  capital  employed..  vi<  v  jo  M*^ 
Fn»a  these  hSttiz  appears  n-ifTendyf  .dutit  .wpuld  be.ni 

'  more  profitable  to  the  iarrtjen'-ai^dtaiag  DaTtmore,'  to  keep  i^ 
a  few  >hcep  well,  upon  their  own  indond  landt^  .than,  to  -t; 
keep  a  great  number.  Mid  send  diem  to.  aummerion  Dare-  > 
inore4  and  that  in  trutli,  thoie  righu  o(  common  on  Dait- 
more,  at  far  as  respe£l  sheepi' are' by  no  meaAi' profitable  to  '' 
those  who  exercise  them;  andtfaat  a'gbod  farmer  would  not 
make  use  of  them,  even  if  he  had  it  in  bis  power.    To'  Mi^ ' ' 
King's  evidence  on  this  subje^  I  have  leave  to  add'  Mr.  Ball's, ' 
of  Berry  Fomeroy.    X  mention  these  gendemen,  because  '' 
dwyaiemen  who  have  had  a&ual  experience,  and  In  whose  '^ 
knowledge  and  integrity,  die  gentlemen  of  the  country  and^  ' 
tenants  have  the  utmost  confidence.  ;The  little  prpfit  that  is  ' ' 
to  be  derived  from  keeping  sheep  <A  Dartmore,  i*  apparent 
in  another  way,  and  that  ii,  firom  die  small  number  that  are 

'  seat  to  the  forest  in  proportion  to  its  esttenL  The  south 
and  east  quarter  are  die  driest  and  best  for  sheefs  u)d  from 
die  most  accurate  ioforroacion  X  could  obuin,  there  are  not 
five  thousand  sheep  kept  on  botli  tlicse  quarters.  Certainly 
not  so  many  on  the  north  and  west.  So  that  if  we  say 
10,000  sheep  for  the  'whole  of  Dartmore,  we  shall'  be  beyond 
the  mark.  I  think  there  are  not  8,000  in  the  whole  forest- 
in  any  summer.  Many  of  -these  .are  die  small  homed 
sheep,  which  neither  in  wool  nor  carcass  are  equal  to  the 
polled  or  knott,  of  which  wc  have  made  the  estimate.  It  is 
necessary  to  observe,  that  no  sheep  are  bred  on  Dartmore,  - 
and  tl)at  the  small  homed  sheep  about  Okehampton,  which 
go  by  the  name  of  Dartmore  mutton,  are  only  the  small 
Dortets,  which  are  kept  undl  four  years  .old,  and  fed  on  the 
low  grounds.  The  mutton  is  very  well  flavoured  i  they 
weigh  about  twelve  pounds  a  quarter.    With  regard  to  die 

advantage 
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advantage  of  keying  cattle  on  the  forest,  I  do  not  find  thei^ 
are  many  who  consider  it  as  any  sort  of  advantage.  There  il 
a  certain' astringent  quality  in  thepasturage^tliat  disagrees  with 
cattle ;  and  also  in  some  degree,  but  not  ^o  great,  ^^ith  sheep; 
It  arlses^frdm  the  vitriolic  acid  whkh  prevails  in  pastured  in 

^  uncultivated  grounds,  -  or  from  the  poorness  of  the  natural 
grass;  and  occasions  the  cattle  and  sheep  feeding  there  to  be^ 

.  cbme  hlde^bound  and  costtve-^what  is  called  the  moot^ cling. 

.  -It  is  cured  by  removing  them  to  the  low  grounds,  or  gi  ving 

-  them  drafts  of  red  loam,  mixed  with  water :  lime-water  will 

.  iiave  the  same  dFeft,  by  corrc^ng  tlic  acid  in  their  sto* 
mach.'    ■•■    ^     •'■'••.'     •        •..-:■;  -  :     m.i\ 

The  chief  use  that  is  made  of  the  rights  of  common  for 
cattle,  ii  to  pasture  bullodcs  for  carrying  home  their  turf, 
Svhich  is  very  useful  to  the  people  in  the  northern  and 
-Western  quarters,  "who  are  at  a  great  illstance  from  coais. 
Turf  is  an  eicpehsivc  fuej^  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  some 
of  the  cahal^  ^hrhich  ^fe  proposed  to  form  communications 
-towards  TaVistock, 'from  the  Northern  Se:^  and  towards 
'Hatherleigh,  from  which  branches  may  be -extended  to* the 
tieighbourhddd'ofDattitiore,  will  supercede  the  necessity  of 
•  their  TCsortFng  to  turf  for  fuel. '  In  the  mean  time,  however^ 
the  tutf  on  DaiYmore  is  a  great  comfort  to  the  neighbour* 
4iig '  poor,  imil  tlic  most  considerable  advantage  they  derive 
from  the  forest,  and  l^hich,  ccruinly,'  in  any  plan  for  im- 
proving the  fore^, 'Would  be  canefully  preserved  for  their 
''use.    Tliere  are 'still  many  who  send  cattle  to  pasture  on 
:the  forest,  panicularCy'i*!  very  diy  summers,  when  their  low 
lirtds  arc  short  in  grass ;  tut  the  reasoning  we  have  held, 
;resj)teiairtg  stcfckirig  with  diecp,  applies  in  every  respeA  with 
inore  force  to  catde.    Tbcljeit  fartners  send  none, 
'    i  have  ilwdt  on  this  sUbjoft,  at  some  length,  as  they^re 
"lacb  which  dait  tmmediattfy  under  my   own   observa* 
':tlbb.    1 ,  aita  |>cirsUad6dy  'that  the  same  reasoning  might  be 

'  applied 


applied  to  the  other  very  extensive  wastes,  both  in  tills  county 
aiid  GoiTiwali, and,  Iluve no <Joubt,-,in„,evi5iy  j)art of  the 
IdflgfiOiTI.  ■,      ,■!,,,,-,,,       ,    .  t     .     . 

I  think  I  lave  cstablUlicd  the,  positipn  with  wliich  I  let 
«!»,;  to  shew  ihat  J^aimor^.')Qi;i«{)ri;f^^t|^>  o^.,vi:rj 
ihtk  profit  to  the  illuitrio^y  '^^opfj^tny-UJi  tbs  ljeIlH^■.  in 
common,  orr  to  jbe  coQiiniutify.jV  .J»Tgsi,.jiad  n)ayr,ip  ibp 
strid  cenie  of  the  word,  be  .denomin;Mt«l^>tras(e  Jai^L 
.iltbaUaow.  ciuloavpi»,to  jubm^:  ^P-i^  ^9>^  wJ^iaa  - 
;inuch  precision  u  I  am  i^  thejmltof  .^y.iQvestigatlon^ 
ttspcAIi^  the  pnSinbMttyi;Q^..Ra4<K¥>S^^ui,p!;a&of  land  '■ 
an.-  additional  source  <tf. , wealth  v>d  foi;ce  to.^tbf.iu^on.  . 
Here  I  have  faund  a  great  weight  of  pr^udice  to  cncoun|e^ 
Kotawanoftheslow  progRsSfOf  i|[^Kr^J(inpnvciim         - 
Jtimaritime  and  commercial  country,  /people  ^  j|pt  jto  -iour 
^^thatif  thistraift  of  bnd  wei«ap;^,of;Cultiv;i^oi^  it  - 
voukl  have  beetirculdnted  ioog  .befiMTp  .^hisiti^ne..  r^Oibea,  . 
«gaBi»  viewing  the  rude  lupeA  of.^be.giwi^d,. abounding  . 
;i«itb  bogsiand  rodki,- «i«  incIiiwd>cfiwn:avenio|i.  to,new - 
.fei^mBnti,fi<omJndideoc«  of  tender*'  tn^.S^qqtilgjiesaa^  - 
Jdu.iource-of  all  picjudicei,:to-ti«afLevei7:^:^wsitipfi;C^  in^  - 
';provement  asthe  airy  vision  o(«  tanguineipnjciSorp . 
,-o  Happenings  some  years  ago,  ^x<)  be.a.mcijuicholy  spefbtor  : 
-•of  on  embarkation  iirom  ooe  of  tite  v<citem,i^cs  9f  Scotland,  . 
:"of  some  hundrccs  of  the  .inhabitants,  Jn.4fl\ip  t>?und,Fo,  Ame- 
'•rica,  to  tultivate  lands.in  ,at):->inbealthy  fpmate,|  aiid  ta 
■'Undergo  hardshifis  .of.  which  these ■  poor  .pftoplp  were  .litfle 
4ware,Icoutd  not  help  cntertainiog.a,^isli,.tttiit4opieof  the 
iiumerous  trafb  of  M'asteiUndi,  jn:,£ngl!uxd,iWp'9  (.Sered  Jto 
the  iiidustry  of  mes-iiccustomsd,  (Oi;  be.'fx>nteiitcd.witliiitijci 
pro\ided  thatlittl.:  they. could  only  calltburpivo.  -  JTbe  suc- 
cess which  iiosattendcd the  worthy Mr^.Dempstcr,  at :SXit7o, 
-in  Suthellandj'and'Mr.  Dcumraond,  ia.clcMingihi^  «iE|tens(ve 
'morass  in  Srirlingshire,  by  encauragiiig.t^.industcy.-of  these 
'  people,  led  me  to  luinlcthat  by  ;estii^.i4h)(ig(^i:^)(myon.Dai;t- 
:  imor^  under  the  patroiuge  of  its  illustrious  Proprietor,  a  fair  . 

eKpe- 
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'icxpenmcntmi.c»htbeinadc  of  the  utlfity  of  extending  si 
•s)^tem.     I  had  marked  out  in  my  own  mind,  various 
**  Nations  on  the  streams  of  Dartmorei  where  villages  might 
Advantage  be  ere£lcd,  where  a  number  of  families,  witi 
aid  of  a- little  ground  for  potatoes,  Aax,  and  com,  and 
'sh^wid  cows,  coiild  'procure  by  industry,  to  which 
'  -are  'already  accustomed,  an  easy  subsistence  unJer  a 
climate  than  their  own!  "     '    '    '  ' 
"'  On  this  idea,Svhich  is,'pierhaps,*more  pleasing  than  d 
-ticable,  docs  not,  however,  alone  rest  the  possibility  of  set 
'  -and  cultivating  Dartmore,"  The  climate  of  this  distri<Sb,w| 
'  thay  properly  be  stiled  die  Highlands  of  Devonshire,  i^ 
'  commonly  healthy,'  and  the  air  remarkable  fur  its  pul 
'Until  lately,' without  houses  of  entertainment,  almost  witj 
roads,  abounding  in  rivulets,  which,  in  time  of  floods, 
suddenly  into  formidable  rivers,  this  part  of  Devonshire 
.long  been' considered  as  an  unhospitable  desert.     Strai 
were  anxiously  :wamed  to  avoid  passing  over  it,  and  a  d 
sand  stories  told  of  people  being  pillaged  and  murdered^  | 
'  cf  others  perishing  in  the  floods  and  the  snow.    No 
of  it  was  attempted  to  be  cultivated,  excdpt  a  few  sj 
spots  on' the  banks  of  the  eastern  and  western  branch< 
the  Dart.     Some  years  ago,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Juj 
'duller  happened  to  purchase  several  of  tlie  ancient  copyl 
tenements,  and  finding  that  his  health  was  greatly  imprc 
by  the  purity  of  the  air,  he  built  in  this  wild  but  romal 
situation;  a  plain  but  a  very  comfortable  and  commodj 
dwdiing^  and  sought  for  exercise  and  amusement,  in 
praise-worthy  and  rational  pleasures,  of  endeavouring  to  in| 
duce  cultivation*  into  this  neglcAed  and  almost  desert  C( 
-try*  '  To  tho  little  colony  he  has  assembled  around  hlmj 
•behaves  Uke  a  parent  and-a'Ariend.     Having  no. (>la( 
divine  worship  in  die  whole  of  this  extensive  tn&^  he  assi 
'  Ues  them  for  that  purpose,  every  Sunday,  at;his  ownJioi 
-  -be  sctdes  alt  their  litde  differences  xnore  like  a  friend  ths 
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judge;  ami  his  aclvice  and prorcftion  arc  always  ready  at  their 

.call.  .',.-. 

.  To  the  strangcrsyWhoixi  curiosity  or  love  of  the  rural  arts 
induce  to  visit  this  sequestered  spot,  the  hospitalities  of 
Princc-Hall  arc  alway^  op^n,  and  exercised  with  that  affa- 
bility and  politeness  wliich  excite  the  highest  veneration  to- 
w*irds  the  learned  owner,  and  refleft  honour  en  the  illustrious 
personage  who^c  name  this  hospitablp  mansion  bears.   While 
^  the  learned  judge  is  in  the  country,  his.housc  is  the  constant 
resort  of  men  of  cnierprize  and  experience  in  the  science  of 
agriculture,  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  Dartmorc  has  by 
this  means  become  known  to  men  accustomed  to  speculate 
on  the  improvement  of  waste  lands,  and  the  judge  spares  no 
expcnce  in  making  experiments  to  mdioratc  the  soil  and 
pasture^  and  in  procuring  such  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  as 
may  be  thought  more    likely  than  ^  the  native  breeds  of 
Devon,  to  answer  in  this  mountainous  part  of  the  county. 
He  has  lately  intro<luced   the  South-Down  shcep>    and  the 
small  Scotch  breed  of  C2.ttle«    But  there  has  not  yet  been  time 
sufficient  to  form  any  judgment  of  the  result.     He  has  found 
much  difHculty  In  draining  the  land  ;  a  great  part  of  it  con- 
sists of  a  peaty  substance,  which  holds  the  water  like  a 
sponge,  and  which  it  seems  almost  impossible  to  render  dry 
\\ithout  the  pressure  of  some  heavier  substance,  or  an  inter* 
mixture  with  something  which  wou*d  open  its  pores,  and 
afford  a  free  passage  to  the  internal  moisture.     As  it  has 
been  said,  that  Nature  has  provided,  in  cverycljmatc,  medi- 
cines v^hicli  are  fiitcd  to  cure  the  diseases  to  which  mankind 
arc  suljc£l  therefrom  j  so  it  is  by  many  agriculturists  held, 
taat  in  all  lands  there  are  to  be  found  certain  substances, 
which,  by  means  of  human  industry,  will  be  found  correctives 
of  the  unfertility  of  the  soJh     I  am  inclined  to  believe  there 
is  much  truth  in  this  opinion,  and  have  no  doubt  that  some- 
tiling  of  this  sort  may  be  found  in  Dartmorc.     Lime  and 
sea  sand,  both  of  which,  panicularly  the  last,  would  be  an 
[t>«v.]  K  excel... 
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cxccllciit  manure  for  Dart  more,  are  at  so  great  a  distance  as. 
to  render  the  last  impra^icable/ and  even  the  former  Is  to  be 
procured  only  at  an  cxpencc  scarcely  lo  be  paid  by  the  re- 
turns. Mr.  Justice  Duller,  and  Mr.  Sanders  of  Brims,  another 
of  his  Roy3i  Hi<jhncss's  tenants,  have  ereiled  kilns  for  the 
purpose  of  burning  peat  for  manure,  which  experiments  are 
likely  to  be  attended  with  great  success.      In  t';e  higher 
paru  of  Dartmore,  on  the  north  and  west,  are  to  be  found 
vast  mO$  of  wet  boggy  land^  a  great  .part  of  it  containing  a 
great  depth  of  tliis  spungy  turf,  on  which  a  succulent  benty 
grass  grows  in  the  driest  summers.   Around  the  very  highest 
torrSf  where  the  sheep  are  accustomed  to  go  for  shelter,  you 
s:e  the  finest  species  of  the  sheep's  fescue  and  tlie  white 
clover,  springing  up  spontaneously,,  which  decides  fully  the 
advantages  which  would  arise  from  properly  stocking  and 
folding  with  sheep.   Whoever  has  seen  the  change  that  has 
.  taken  place  in  the  bleak  mountains  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  particularly  in  Arg}'leshire,  where  the  stocking 
-  v/itli  sheep  has  changed  the  brown  heath  into  the  verdant 
green,  need  not  doubt  that  much  might  be  done  with  Dai;t« 
more,  under  so  much  warmer  a  sun ;  snd  the  height  of  which 
is  nothing  in  comparison  tothejmountains  to  which  I  allude. 
In  those  parts  of  the  forest  where  this  turfy  soil  docs  not  pre- 
dominate, the  upper  soil  is  thin,  black,  and  light ;  the  sub- 
atratum  a  yellow  or  pale  red  day,  nuxed  with  sand  and  gravel. 
This    black  earth,  when  mixt  with  lime   or  dung,   pro* 
duc»:s  good  crops,  particularly  potatqps,  which  are  no  where 
more  excellent.     It  also  produces  verj'  good  black  cats, 
ifvheat,  and  turnips.    It  sometimes  happens,  however,  tliat 
although  the  corn  looks  well,,  it  does  not  fill  up  towards 
harvest,  and  becomes  wha^  is  called  a  deaf  crop.  .  This,  I 
•  am  informed,  is  found  alsp  to  take  place  oa  a  similar  .kind  of 
Ipil  found  in  the  Mendip  Hills* 

Dartmore^  although  denominated  a  forest,  cannot  boast  of 
kfing  much  covered  with  wood.    The  only  remaining  na« 
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tural  wood  is  what  is  called  Wistman's  Wood,  near  Cro&a 
kern  Torr,  the  scat  of  the  parliament  of  ilic  Stannaries. 
This  singular  wood,  of  hugedccaycd  stumjis  of  trees,  is  amidst 
a  number  cf  loose  rocks  of  granite.  It  is  curious  to  obiem 
the  roots  of  these  trees  creeping  over  the  rocks,  and  forcing 
tricmsclvcs  between  them  in  search  of  nourlshmeiuf  while 
Cn  their  decayed  tops,  thorns,  brambles,  and  other  ahTub% 
(the  seeds  of  which  being  brought  there  by  birds,  have  fbtind  . 
a  nidus)  arc  beheld  shooting  fonh,  forming  altogether  a  mnt 
grotesque  appearance, 

Mr.  Justice  Eullcr,  to  whom  I  must  recur  for  every  e»- 
pcriment  to  improve  this  forest,  has  been  very  unsuccewful 
in  his  first  endeavours  in  planting.  Nearly  40,000  trees, 
consisting  of  larch,  and  other  firs,  intermixed  with  other 
trees,  which  he  planted  in  a  field  near  PrJncc-Hall,  ha« 
almost  wholly  perished.  The  great  cxpcnce  and  miscar- 
riages cxpcricnccd'in  the  first  attempts  to  improvement,  arc  at 
worthy  of  notice  as  those  which  are  iiiccestfut.  Mr.  Pread, 
of  Trevethoe,  who  is' truly  the  father'of  planting  in  tlie  west 
-of  Cornwall,  bformed  me^  that  he  bniight  170,000  trcet 
■from  his  own  estate  in  Glouoeitcnhlr^  and  plahted  them  at 
'  Travethoe.  The  whde  of  theni  tailed  1  but  by  repeated 
•iteperiments,  'condu£ted  with  jad^heht  and  perieverancc,  hs 
at  last  (ucceeded,  and  has  shewn  an  example,  which  is  tiovr 
very  generally  followed  in  the  western  part  of  that  county. 
It  is  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  the  improvement  of  a 
-country,,  when  it  happens  to  be  undenaken  hy  men  of  large 
fortune,  who  have  the  true  spirit  of  improvement,  and  are 
'  not  easily  turned  aside  froni  their  enicrpriz<:  by  want  of  suc- 
cess. I  have  the  best  hopes,  that  the  public  spirited  endea- 
vours of  Mr.  Justice  BuUer,  to  introduce  improvement  into 
the  Forest  of  Dartmore,  will  be  attended  in  tlie  end  with  the 
success  they  so  justly  deserve.  In  my  humble  Dpinion,"the 
''illustriouH  Proprietor  of  the  forest,  and  the  public' at  larger' 
ore  under'  vciy  high  obligation's  to -a' [gentleman  of  hie  rant 
ji'-a'  '■  ■  '-and 


and  fortune^  who  devotee  so  ^much  of  his  attention  to  th« 
improvement  of  a  trail  of  country  hitherto  so  extremely 
unprodoflive;  and  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  if  general  cuU 
tivatioii  should  take  place  on  Dartmore,  ic  will  be  wholly 
owing  to  die  exertions  of  this  gentleman,  who,  I  hope,  will 
receive  every  aid  and  encouragement  to  proceed,  from  tliose 
interested  in  the  cultivation  of  this  tra£l  of  country,  and  from 
the  Board  of  Agriculture,  one  great  objc^a  of  whidi  seems 
to  be  the  cultivation  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  kingdom.  Ta 
hold  out  to  any  of  the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  the 
panitlon  of  this  trzSt  of  common  land,  extravagant  expec- 
tations of  profit  from  the  different  allotments  that  might  be 
made  to  them,  in  lieu  of.  their  respective  rip^hts,  would  be 
idle  and  absurd.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ex- 
*  pence  of  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  must  know,  that  the 
cxpences  incurred  in  inclosing,  draining,  &c.  are  often  equal 
to  the  price  of  the  fee  simple  of  lands  already  improved.  If 
navigable  communications  should  be  formed,  from  this- 
waste  to  the  adjacent  coasts  of  the  sea,  which  is  far  from, 
being  impra^icable,  the  value  of  these  lands  would  be  greatly 
enhanced.  i. 

I  would  not  presume  to  desire^  that  my  sentiments  should 
be  relied  uj;:on,  on  such  an  occasion,  and  I  have  never  pub-. 
Hcly  ventured  to  give  any  decided  opinion  upon  the  probable 
value  to  which  Dartmore  might  be  improved,  at  a  moderate 
cxpence.  I  shall  only  say,  that  if  such  a  measure  should  take 
place,  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  people  will  be  found,  ready  to  spe- 
culate on  making  improvements,  at  greater  advantage  to  the 
proprietors  of  allotments^  than  people  who  even  know  Dart- 
more  best,  in  general  expc&. 

SufEcicnt  it  is  for  the  Board  to  be  convinced,  cf  tlie  pro- 
priety of  these  lands  being  divided  and  allotted  ;  to  see,  as  I 
flatter  myself,  has  been  proved,  that  in  their  present  state  they 
are  unprodu£live  to  those  concerned,  and  to  the  pubjic,  and 
wholly  incapable  of  being  improved  while  they  remain  in 

Uiis 


this  situation  j  and  tliat  there  is  a  fair  prospcQ  of  these  landa,!.!. 

.  being  improvL'd  to  some  advantage,  by  tJicir  being. ukea,  ,fj',. 
out  of  tliat  undivided  state     h  ii>  proper  Iicre.  also  to  add^'fnit 
thai  this  couiicry  contains  many  vaiu.ibk  miius  of  tin,  the-Lvil 
WOikiiig  of  which  will  ^fioid  much  employment  for  the  set->  i    c 
tiers.  At  present  tlicy  are  carried  on  at  considerably  greater.  .-  . 
expencc   tl.aii    thiry  would  be,  in  ease    the    country  was 
settled    and  cultivaicd ;    as  -  tlie  tinners  are  not  allowed, 
on  account  of  these  common  right';,  to  cultivate  the  grou  d, 
even  for  potatoes  or  other  vegstabic*,    which  form  a  con- 
siderable part  of  their  subsistence ;  which  circumstances  arc 
a  great  check  to  the  spirit  of  adventuring  in  the  mines  of 
Dartmore.  -  -i' 

On  Dartmore  the  ancient  tenants  have  hitherto  exercised  l.. 
a  privilcg^e  which  is  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  forest. 
The  ancient  tenements  are,  1  believe,  about  thirty-seven  and 
a  half  tenement,  Tliiriy-fivc  of  these  are  considered  by  the 
proprietors  to  be  entitled,  upon  death  or  alienation,  to  a  new 
take,  and  which  it  li:is  been  customary  for  the  reeve  and 
homage  jury  to  set  out,  upon  application  made  to  them  for 
that  purpose. 

These  new-takes,  so  set  out,  arc,  in  general,  from  between 
twenty-four  to  thirty  acres  i  and»  sometimes,  if  there  li 
much  bog  or  rock,  they  are  even  more.  For  these,  the  feet 
to  the  reeve  and  steward  amount  to  four  guineas,  and  a  quit- 
rent  paid  to  the  Prince  of  one  shilling,  and  eight  pence  or 
two  stuUings  per  annum.    These  new-takes-  have  been  con- 

^  sldcred  as  of  so  little  value,  that  they  arc  commonly  sold 

- .  from  one  to  another  for  ten  guinecs ;  so  that  in  fad  all 

that  is    gained  by  a  new-take^  is    only  six  guineas.      A 

friend  of  mine  purchased,  last  year,  one  of  them  for  ten  gui-  . 

neas.   ■      ■ 

I  have  heard  it  reported  through  the  country,  that  vast  ' 

.  encroachments  had  been  made  on  the  righn  of  the  Prince, 
by  individiuU  making  pretended  .vdcsto  each  other,  of  an^ 
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cient  tenements,  and  d^immg  on  each  transfer  an  additloi 

new-take :  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  sort  of  playhigl 

shuttlecock  with  these  copyholds,  large  trads  of  the  forest  h| 

been  illegally  seized  and  inclosed.     Upon  the  most  accur; 

.  investigation,  and  the  fullest  evidence,  I  think  it  is  but  justj 

-  to  say,  that  the  accusations  which  have  been  made  of  sud 

pra<^ice  having  taken   place,   in  any  recent  instances, 

totally  without  foundation ;  and  that  I  do  believe  the  calui 

nies  which  have  been  so  industriously  spread  on  that  subji 

originated  very  much  in  malevolence  and  envy. 

What  may  have  been  done  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  I  cam 
pretend  to  speak  to.    Nor  do  I  presume  to  give  any  opini 
concerning  the  legality  of  the  custom  of  new- takes,  or 
limitations  which  should  take  place  in  setting  them  out. 
•  can  only  say,  that  it  appears  to  me  to  be  for  the  ihtercstsl 
the  community,  that  4>roprietors  of  extensive  wastes  shoj 
invite  settlers  to  cultivate  the  lands,  by  providing  an 
mode  of  acquiring  a  right  to  inclose.     And  if  such  a  custj 
did  exist  at  the  time  that  Dartmore  was  disafTorcstcd,  it 
not  improbable  that  it  may  have  originated  in  a  view  of 
creasing  the  cultivation  of  this  tra^l  of  countr)'.    I  will| 
further^    I  will  venture  to  prove,  that  it  is  for  the  intei 
of  any  proprietors  of  large  trads  of  v»asie  ground,  to  in^ 
settlers,  by  alienating  a  part  of  those  wastes  for  very  si 
or  scarcely  any  consideration,  in  order  that  thereby  the 
xnainder  maybe  more  speedily  rendered  of  an  irnprov: 
value,  which  otherwise  would,  perhaps,  not  take  place  in 
definite  term.    In  America,  the  proprietors  of  waste  lal 
who  have  followed  this  system^  have  found  great  advantaj 
from  it.    In  Devonshire,  also,  it  is  the  late  improvemeni 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  BuIIer  that  have  given  even 
ideal  value  to  the  lands  of  Dartmore.    I  should  be  glad  tl 
hisRoyal^ighness  had  halfa  dozen  more  such  tenants.  So 
hop^  migl^t  then  be  cnt;ertained  of  tiic  improvcnient  of  D; 
«inore«'  I  do  npt  know  any  more  certain  way  of  an 

settle 


.settlers  to  Dartmore,  than  by  laying  out,  in  favourable  situ- 
ations, ground  lor  building  villages,  with  little  tracts  of  land 
adjoining,  for  potatoes,  gardens,  and  a  few  sheep  and  cows,  and 
granting  them  to  indui>trious  people,  on  moJeraie  terms.  For 
this  the  cxpi.rici.cc  of  the  Biiti^h  Socieiy  for  encouraging 
the  Fisheriirs,  by  erecting  villages  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, may  be  recurred  to  as  a  precedent  and  a  guide  in  the 
plans  to  b^  followed.  By  ere-iling  the  forest  also,  as  has 
been  proposed,  into  a  separate  parish,  objeiilions  respecting 
poor  rates  niijjnt  be  obiated,  wliich  prevent,  in  a  great  part 
of  England,  the  settling  of  the  f>oor  upon  waste  lands,  Abun- 
idancc  of  fuel,  a  climate  remarkably  healthy,  a  soil  uncom- 
monly favoura'-le  for  the  growth  of  potatoes,  cabbages,  and 
vegetables  of.  ail  kinds,  would  soon  attract  industrious  set- 
tlers i  and  the  neighbourliood  of  Plymouth,  and  the  markets 
of  Ashburton,  Tavistock,  Okebamptoii,  Moreton,  ice.  would 
give  ihcm  an  easy  opportunity  of  disposing  of  ihe  fruits  of 
their  industry.  In  the  skirts  of  the  forest  there  arc  vast 
numbers  of  little  farms,  where  the  inhabitants  live  very  com- 
fort;.14y,  and  carry  their  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  their 
woollen  yarn,  and  woollen  stuffs,  to  the  neighbouring 
markets;  and  living  at  little  or  no'expcnc^  they  generally 
acquire  in  a  few  years,  a  competent  fortune.  On  the  whole, 
it  appears  to  me>  that  Dartmore  might  be  made  a  fine  example 
of  public  improvement  j  and  if  set  about  Witti  proper  rc^rd 
'  and  candid  attention  to  the  various  claims  made  on  the  forest. 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  bring  about  the  consent  of  the 
majority  of  the  gentlemen  therein  interested,  to  a  fair  adjust- 
ment of  their  clahns.  But  the  reverse,  if  the  objcils  are  not 
properly  explained,  and  the  business  not  gone  about  with 
delicacy,  and  a  proper  regard  to  all  concerned.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  necessary  to  state,  that  prejudices  and  preposses- 
'  sions  in  favour  of  old  customs,  and  tile  jealousy  that  people 
'  have  of  what  they  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  as 
common  rights,  will  render  it  very,  easy,  fcr  aayintnguing 
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'*iiun  to  'set.  come  uidlvidualt  against  any  general  scheme 
'improving  this  or  any  other  comnvDn  Jaads,     I'o  those  tl 

•  arc  acquainted  v:ith  the  tqnpcr  of  the  people  of  that  part 
the  country,  it  will  appear,  vc^.casy^  by  fair,  and  open  disci 

.  sion,.to  make  them  sensible  of  t^c  propriety  of  the  measui 
;and,  I  have  no  doubty  to  oounteradl  any  endeavours  to  rai 
^up  an  opposition  to  a  measure,  which  may  be  clearjy  provi 
is  not  calculated  to  be  an  exclusive  advantage  to.  any  in( 
« vidual,  but  to  be  qf  general  benefit  to  the  whole. 

^   WASTE   LANDS   IK  GENERAL. 

~  In  the  former  distrid  of  the  South  of  Devon,  there  are 
'extensive  tracts  of  waste  or  comnM>n  lands*  In  many  parishj 
however,  there  are  small  commons,  or  wastes,  seldom  exce< 
ing  eighteen  or:twenty  acres.      lo  the  Western  Distril 
Dartmore  is  only'a  part  of  the  extensive  wastes  and  commt 
with  which  it  abounds.     All  around  the  forest  there  are  v] 
^tracts  of  waste  lands,  belonging  in  common  to  the  adjoin! 
'manors,  which  claim  a  right  of  venville  on  Dartmore. 
.  someof  these  the  Prince  has  a  rrghtto  drive,  and  on  others  nl 
"Wolkhampton  Common,  anciently  called  the  Common 
^Devonshire,  U  of  this  description.    It  is  said  to  be  nearly 
'thousand  acres,  and   was   formerly,  we  are  told,  includ 
within  the  bounds'  of  the  forest.       Roberau  Down,  Bh 
Down,  &CC.  are  all  of  them  extensive  commons  in  tlus  d| 
!tri£t.     There  are,  besides  these,  several  thousand  acres 
common  near  Bridistow,  iri  the  'neighbourhood  of  whicl 
a  lime  rock ;  whidi  commons  might  be  rendered  good  ara| 
.  and  pasture  land.    In  the  more  northerly  districts  then 
mudi  waste  land,  which  the  canals  lately  projected  to  fori 
Juh£ti6h  With  the  Bristol  Channel,  will  fender  very  valual 
On  the  sideof  Teignmouth,^  there  is  an  extensive  commc 
called  Hey  tor  Down,  which  ^xhight  be  made  as  good  a  sh( 

•  walk  as  any  in  England,  were  it  divided  arid  inclosed; 
»lM«aU  Down,;pcaif  ClTudlcio^^^ 


■■-  From  thcbcit  mPjrmation  I  could  obtain,  it  appears  to  ras, 
that  fully  OIK  liftli  p;irl  of  the  county  of  Devon  is  wasteland, 
whicti  would  amount  to  320,000  aacs ;  all  of  which,  except, 
pahaps>  tome  part  of  Dartmsh^  it  dipaUe'of  tminwKmtib't. 
i  The  lands  near  Bridutow,  iolgbt  ifa^ty  be  made  wcihli  twenty  - 
^«nd  thirty  sbtllingt  aii*«de.'''TheIandi  m  Dartmor^  we  " 
(ihill  tay,  might' be  made  worth  «evea  ihtlUhgt  an' lat. 
'Take  then  300,000  acres  at  ten  aUUing^  It  ^ould  gtve 
150,000!.  ptr  emum  4/  addittnid  ttHtt  which  it  more  tbaa 
double  tlie  whole.  bndrtax«f  the.  couD^, ju^  neariy  cqtial  to 
.the  ]and*tax  and  the  iwn  nuied  for  die Jdief  of  diepooi^ 
.-.token  together.1 'j  ■  ..■  -  ■■■■'  '^o  ^yy-^\b  nr^.ic-i  ■■.•v  .t 
^t-!Xhe  medium  of  theauetsments  text 
'^;Xi^ief  of  the  poor,  in  1783,  1784,  and  I 
1  '  1785,  ^of  which  9,3381. 
;.  1 .  [aid  (at  county  lates,  &e.}amountf  to  u 
.„The  land-tax  .in  Devon,  aX  jut  \tx  tlie)-i~  :    ■'■■ 


Its fisr.the\' ;)';:-.'■'■■.' f  ■■'* 

•  30.  were'  I  ■    ;i----  ■ 
tnounif  to  *?.-'»''fli;-^..r.:i.-  , 


^ii.^jiouod,  i»< 


''  'If  is  scarry  necessary  to  adc^  t^t  the  above' mentioned 
''irent  ta  to  be  trebled,  if  not  quadru[ded,  in  order  to  ascertain 
Ahe  total  additional  produce  wtuch  cannot  be  calculated  at  less 

fthan  half  a  mihion  per  amuun. 


i  SECT*   XIII*' 

trBE  MIpLAKD  iLNO  >OILTU£UI  OI5T&ICT8* 

Having  said  so  much  on  the  Southern  and  Western 
Distrias,  I  shall  be  under  the  necessity  of  bong  voy  short  la 
iny  account  of  these  district :  The  l&tcncttof.tbcjeasoa, 

ID«0  ^  <  «n4 


•  « 

an  J  my  bclns  obliged  to  go  to  Corn  w  wall,  prevented  m^ 
from  making  an  extensive  tour  througli  this  part  of  Dcvoil 
shire,  a  great  part  of  which,  T  am  informed,  is  cxtrcmcl] 
beautiful  and  romantic.  In  this  part  of  Devonshire,  pani 
'cukrly  towards  thj  north,  sea  sand  is  chiefly  made  use  of  fo 
manurini;  thcic  land  ;  for  the  mode  of  doing  which,  in  its  bes 
pcrfcdlion,  I  refer  to  my  account  of  the  South  flams.  Tha 
species  of  sea  sand  is  found  to  be  best,  which  contains  thegrcates 
proportion  of  minute  shells,  or  coralline  substances.  Tha 
Vhich  is  merely  a  detritus  of  quartz,  is  not  generally  pro 
•du£live.  The  b/eed  of 'canlc  in  the  North  of  Devon  is  re 
markably  fine,  and  are,  perhaps,  the  best  in  the  kingdom 
Many  people  prefer  them  to  the  famous  long-horned  bree 
of  Mr.  BakcwelK  A  hcifer^sold  there,  this  last  season^  fc 
thirty  guineas;  and  tl\at  price  is  not  unusual  for  tlie  bet 
bulls.  Denys  Rolle,  Esq.  is  making  very  great  improvement 
in  these  districts,  and  has  had  surveys  lately  taken,  to  bring 
canal  from  Dartmore  to  the  River  Torridge.  *About  Sout 
"Molton  there  is  a  )distri£l  of  the  red  loamy  soil,  that  is  foun 
in  South  Devon*.  There  arc  many  excellent  breeders  c 
'  sheep  in  this  part  of  Devonshire*  A  gentleman  at  Bow, 
am  informed,  paid  eighty  guineas  for  a  Leicestershire  ran 
which  has  answered  well. 

As  I  expe£t  to  be  able  to  make  a  tour  through  that  part  < 
Dc\'on,  in  the  course  of  this  summer,  I  hope  to  have  it  in  ni 
power,  before  the  publication  of  this  sketch,  to  give  a  more  ac 
curate  description  of  these 'distrlSts,^  from  my  own  person: 
knowledge^  without  putting  the  Board  to  any  additional  esi 
pence.  ' 


k.','.»  '         t    •  '■.." 
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SECT.  XIV. 

CIDER, 

TFIROUGHOUT  a  great  part  of  this  county,  particularly 
the  southern  districls,  cider  constitutes  a  very  material  article 
^f  rural  ceconomy«    Every  farmer  has  his  orchard,  which 
supplies  him,  in  the  first  place,  with  an  agreeable  and  whole- 
come  beverage  for  himself  and  family,  and  the  surplus  he 
disposes  of  to  the  cider  merchant.    The  operations  of  the 
farmer  in  preparing  his  cider,  are  simple  and  easy*  The  juice 
"of  the  fruit  being.extradled  by  means  of  the  pounding  mills 
«nd  the  press,  the  liquor  is  put  into  large  vatts,  where  ic  is  left 
to  ferment  ^  and  when  the  fermentation  is  arrived  at  full  per« 
•fe^ion,  of  which  they  judge  by  the  head  beginning  to  break) 
the  cider  ii  then  drawn  ofF  into  hogsheads  or  barrels,  and 
kept  for  £iimily  use,  or  sold  to  the  cider  merchant,  who  racks 
^nd  prepares  it  for  the  London  and  other  nurkets. 
;   It  is  not  a  general  practice  to  sort  the. different  species  of  ap« 
pics.  Those  which  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  juice  are 
preferred.  The  red-^streak  is,  in  general,  cpnsidercd  as  the  ap« 
pie  which  gives  the  finest  flavour  to  the  cider.  The  apples 
ibrmcrly  were  pounded  in  a  hollow  trough  of  moor  stone,  by 
-means  of  a  mill  stone  of  the  same,  revolving  on  its  edge.  It 
is  now  pounded  gencr-Uy  by  a  machine  which  mashes  the  ap- 
ple much  more  perfeflly.    The  apple  thus  mashed,  is  placed 
on  the  press  with  layers  of  reed  between,  and  pressed  down 
with  a  screw  and  lever.     Of  late  years,  many  improvements 
have  been   made  in  this  branch  of   rural  industry,    and 
'  they  expeft  to   bring  it  to  still  greater  pcrfeflion.— — 
In  the  neighbourhood  of    Exeter,  Chudleigh,  Newtown, 
Bushell,  Paignton,  Tomess,  &c.    they  make  great  quan- 
.tlcics  of   cider,  which  has  a  richer  flavour  of  the  apple 
wtlun  any  Thave  tasted*in  other  cotnii€s«    In  the  parish  of 

12  ^Stavertoo 
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Stavciton  and  that  netghb)urhood»  the  sweet  cider  is  chiefl; 
made.  This  kind  of  .cider  is ;  produced  firom  the  same  sp( 
des  of  apples  as  the  rough  cider.  The  sweet  taste  it  has,  ariscj 
from  the  fermentation  being  stopped  by  repeatedly  racking  oi 
the  cider  from  the  lees.  •  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  peo« 
pie,  that  cider  is  adulterated,  by  adding  the  juice  of  turnips  t< 
that  of  the  apples.  There  is  no  kind  of  foundation  for  thu 
report.  The  farmers  sell  the  cider  they  do  not  use  for  the  fa< 
mily,  at  eighteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-five  shillings  perhogs^ 
head ;  sonietimes  the  produce  of  an  orchard  is  very  great.« 
An  orchard  last  year,  belonging  to  Mr.  Mathews  near  Chud« 
Icigh,  consisting  of  three  acres,  made  eighty  hogsheads 
cider,  at  one  guinea  per  hogshead.  Several  gentlemen  plant 
narseries  for  apple  trees,  and  give  the  plants  to  any  of  theii 
tenants  who  will  engage  to  inclose  a  piece  of  land  for  an  or- 
chard«  This  is  a  system  well  deserving  the  notice  of  all  th< 
proprietors  in  the  coimty« 

S££D-TZM£  AND  HARVEST. 

Seed-time  for  wheat  is  the  beginning  of  0£lober,  and{ 
from  that  time  to  the  end  of  November.    November  is  con^ 
sidered  by  many  as  the  best  month  for  sowing  wheat.     ' 

The  mildness  of  the  winters  in  this  county,  does  not  ren«^| 
dcr  so  much  attention  to  winter  fodder  necessary  as  in  othei 
counties :  they  therefore  generally  eat  their  turnips  off  by  th< 
end  of  Februar}',  and  sow  their  barley  and  oats  immediately, 
or  early  in  March. 

Harvest  is  generally  from  the  end  of  July  to  the  middl 
or  end  of  August^  but  much  depends  on  the  season^  situational 
good  or  bad  husbandry,  &c. 


.■  :  ■  I 


1P0PULATZ0K. 


Templsm  an's  Survey  states  the  inhabitanU  of  the  County 
ofDcvoa  to  amount  to  540^000;*  lam  inlincd  to  think  that 


the 


{     (Sr     » 

the  population  at  present  is  not  much  under  400,000. '  Tori-' 
pieman  makes  the  number  of  houses^  in  his  limc^   to  amount'- 
to  57,000     Surely  the  number  of  houses  must  since  that" 
period  be  greatly  increased.    In  the  town  of  Dock  alone,  there  '' 
is  an  addition  of  nearly  3000  homes.     In  Exeter,  Barn-'' 
staple,  Crcditon,    Tiverton, . Taunton,  and  other  towns,  a'i 
great  addition  is  made  to  tlie  -number  of  kousei; .  Wc  shall'''    , 
estimate  in  the  who]e>  that  <  the-  increase  of  homes  li  ctSy''^ 
1(^000.    Takingitonly  at  ^personsto  a  bous^  it  nill''^ 
amount  to  60^000  additional,  of  irtuch  Dock  alMeeontain*^'^ 
.  25,000.    In  tlw  towns,  two^  and  sometiines  three  fiuniliec''^' 
live  In  one  house.    In  Tptoess  thqr  average  seven  to  %'''^ 
'housej  in  Dock  between  eight  and  nine  to^  a  house.    Them^^i? 
are  no  less  than  4.72  parishes  in  the  county,' including  19  ia^-*'* 
the  city  and  county  of  Exeter.    It  is  eriden^  bbvrevo',  that'll' 
this  coutUy  is  far  from  being  overburdened  with  population  V'^'^^' 
in  the  southern  pans  in  particular,  laboureii  are  very  scaroe.  i"*^'t 

fiy  the  improvement  of  the  waste  lands,  t^  the  introdne-' 
t»m  of  manufa&ures,  for  vrbtch  thdr  numerous  streams  af- 
ford great  oppartuni^,  a  vety  considerable  additional  number  ^ 
ofpeople  might  be  employed}  to  say  nothing  of  die  mackaiel,.. 
andhening  fisheries,  which  might,  still  Anther  add  to  that^-,,.. 
number .-  nor  of  the  mines,  the  numben  employed  in  vrhidi ; 
arc  daily  increasing,  and  the  produce  particularly  that  of  tioj^     , 
jas  been  of  late  very  considerable.    ,  ..,,,, 

CONLUSIOH  OF  THE  SKSTCH  OF  THB  AORICULTUKS    ,      •.,, 

OF.DEVpH.... 

The  great  extent  of  tliis  province,  the  variety  of  soil  and 
situation  of  hiU  and  dale,  afford  opportunity  for  introducing 
almost  every  species  of  grain  and  grass'  tliat  is  found  to  be  of 
advantage  to  any  other  pan  of  the  lungdom.  Tliere  is  also  no 
part  of  the  kingdom,  that  affords  better  opponunity  fix*  Tearing  T 
orfattiogany,luiulof,cuU$.jw,^^f.In9|iealuDgK>IugbIyyas'i  :'■ 

Ihave^ 
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1  have,  of  the  native  breeds  of  cattle,  I  do  not  wish  to  rend  J 

the  people  entirely  contented  with  trying  only  to  iinproJ 

tlieir  native  breed.    Their  climate  and  pasture  are  ccrtainll 

.  cq^ua],  if  not  stipcrior  to  any  county  in  England ;  and  whil 

they  should  endeavour  to  improve  their  own  breeds,  it  uil 

.right  to  try  others,  and  they  will  then  have  a  fair  opportuniil 

of  judging,  \t  hich  of  the  breeds  are  most  proiitablc  to  be  prcT 

p^gated.    The  culture  of  cabbage  plants,  is  a  great  brand]  i 

"  traffic  in  the  parish  of  Paignton^  and  hops  arc  cultivated  viM 

.  advantage  in  many  parts  of  the  North  of  Devon*  Hemp  a 

■  fiax  very  likely  would  be  profitable  crops  in  many  situJ 
;-tions..  OnDartmore,  flax  in  all  probability  would  ans\vX 
I  well.  Potatoes  on  this  and  otlia  wastes  lands  would  giofl 
.  .in  great  plentyi  and  of  uncommon  excellence. 

In  my  Survey  of  Cornwall  1  have  stated  the  advantagj 

-  arising  from  cultivating  potatoes  on  a  large  scale^  as  a  fain 

■  ingcropj  and  I  have  just  mentioned  a  discover^-,  v^iicli, 

■  was  informed,  had  been  made  by  Do&or  Cuthb.rt  Gor^ol 
.  of  reducing  tlie  potatoe  to  flour  or  meal.  I  am  since  Inforr 

-  «d,  tl-jt  the  process  ii  so  produ£live,  that  one  acre  of  ordinal 
.  land  under  potatoes,  will  afford  four  times  the  quantity  f 
rjourwhicli  can  be  produced,  on  the  sanxquantity  of  the  bJ 

land  under  wheat,  and  at  a  considerably  lea  expencc ;  and  ilM 

this  flour  will  keep  much  Icngcr  than  tlic  flour  of  whcatj  F 

"  ~it  is  impervious  to  tlicair. 

It  is'a  common  praAice  in  Devonshire,  to  make  bread  I 
-potatoes  mixt  with  flour,  which  is  very  sweet  and  pleasant  I 
the  taste.  This  is  done  by  simply  mashing  tl'.c  potatol 
after  .they  hay-e  been  boiled,,  and  mixingthcm  with  the  flol 
or  leaven.  But  to  reduce  potatoes  to  a  flour  or  meal  thai  vM 
.keep  fcr  upwards  of  seven  years,  lias  not  before  been  di'cl 
vaed,  and  has  Icng  been  one  of  ihe  greatest  dcsidcraja  in  tl 
'-.-arts. 

ThcpLlIlciirFcrlar.ee  of  such  a  discovciy  Is  tcjond  I 
. calculation, -Every  cr-cis-scnsible  of  .the.irairenscadvanta  J 

.whil 


.«jliich  have  arisen  to  thess  kingdoms  from  the  use  of  the  po- 

Jatoc.     But  if"  tliis  tiiscovery  should  hiAd  ;or)d,  it  will  totally 

ijirBVCm  the  ]^ss  of  potatoes  by  wasie,  and  ccnsequemly  render 

.tliem  much  cheaper.     It  will  do  more,  it  will  put  the  possi- 

-Jjility  of  famine,  not  only  out  of  the  question,  but  render 

.the  sul!sisr;nee  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  kingdonas  so  abun- 

ydant  and  certain,  witliin  the  kingdom  itsdf,  that  wc  Ghall  not 

m      have  occasion  for  those  immense  importations  of  grain  which 

W  jarc  held  to  be  necessary,  at  present,  for  the  supply  of  this 

■    Bgreatmanufai^uringandeommercialcountry.  This  discovery, 

if  even  acco.iipanicd  with  pan  only  of  the  advantages  which 

•  ^-havQ  been  G.tated  to  tn^  will  reduce  the  price  of  grain  so  • 

ijmuGli,  that  some  might  be  afraid  thu  it  would  lender  the 

■  poor  idle.  A  moment's  consideration,  however,  will  show  the 

j:A)tilityofiinyapprel)ensionoftliatkind.  Grpin  itthe standard  ^ 

.^  pf  the  price  .of  every  thing.  If  the  price  of  grain  is  redoced, 

■{it]ie.pnc:e  of  labour,  will  also  be  reduced.  Agriculture,  manu- 

V)fafiurCB,  and  pofntperce,  will  then  be  carried  on  with  alesfca.. 

^  t>>t^  *  wliilf:^  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  beable  to  supply  foreign  ■ 

markets  at  a  lower  rate  >  and  consequently  increase  the  demand  i 

i,  for  our  produce,  and  render  riyalsliip  with  us  still  more  dif. 

ficult. 

'c/  ,,  Viewing  this  discovery, in  such  a  light,  it  appeared  to  me  ■ 

■:;  unaccouiiia'jlc,.that  Doilor  Gordon,  if  he  had  a£tua]ly  made 

ji-such  a  dls^very,  had  not  been  encouraged  to  make  it  public. 

,  .„  But  it  is  well  known,  how  very  difficult  it  some  times  is,  to  excite 

'  .  attention  to  what  Is  new  and  uncommon  ;  and  dicre  is  every 

.    reason  to  believe  tlie  account  which  this  gentleman  gives,   of 

bis  having  fully  ascertained  this  important  discovery,  and 

that  he  has  no  intention  to  impose  on  the  credulity  of  the  pub- 

,  lie,  of  wtilch  his  other  valuable  discoveries  afibrd  the  fullest 

evidence.  '  ' 

Some  years  ago,  Dr.  Gordon  exhibited  the  breadhehad 
made,  in  this  way,  from  potatoes,  to  the  Highland  Society  of 
LondoDjwhohiglUyapprovedofi^  and  voted  him  their  thanks; 
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expressingy  at  the  same  time,  their  vvlsh,  that  he  should  mak( 
it  public.  The  Secretary  of  that  Society,  having  tully  ascer^ 
taincd  the  fad,  and  sensible  of  the  great  advantage  that  woul< 
arise  from  it  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scot] 
''land,  who  are  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  jnthesprinj 

-  and  summer  months,  between  the  time  of  the  old  crops  of  pol 
'tatoes  being  gone  and  new  ones  being  fit  for  us^  strong]] 
i.Airged  Do£lor  Gordon  to  make  it  public. 

'  Very  fairly  considering  that  the  publication  of  so  importai 
a  discover}',  is  a  claim  to  public  reward,  and  having  been 

-  yet  unsuccessful  in  his  applications  to  Government  for  remi 
neration  for  improvements  he  has  invented  in  the  art  of  D; 
ing,  he  has  hitherto  declined  publishing  his  process  of  makii 

*  flour  of  potatoes. 

The  French  have  been  so  sensible  of  the  importance  of  sui 

'  a  discovery,  that  large  rewards  have  been  publicly  ofFeri 

'  during  the  late  King's  reign,  for  discovering  the  art  of  makii 
flour  from  potatoes ;  and  there  is  no  doub^  that  at  presei 

;  they  would  give  almost  any  reward  to  be  made  acquaint 

'  vvith  such  a  process. 

I  cannot  help  earnestly  wishing  that  this  matter  should 
taken  up  by  the  Board,  or  by  some  individual,  who  might  ha<| 
sufficient  influence  with  Government,  to  obtain  a  reasonal 
reward  for  the  author  of  such  a  discovery,  on  condition 
the  merits  being  fully  proved,  ^  and  the  procsss  render^ 
oublic 
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[IE  Flocks  in  the  Western  Part  of  England  being  very  subjcil  to  the  ■ 
]  liscasc  calUJ  [he  (iogglcs,  &cc.  the   following    RcnieiTy  for  it,  wiiicb  coniei 
irom  arespe£lablc  (quarter,  is  recommended  to  the  Kcaucr's  aiteotioa.  ' 


r.ECEIPT    FOR    CURIXG   THE   WOOD   EVIL,    FROG    ILL,   RICKETI, 
COCCLI^S,   OR.   SHAKING   IN'tllEEl'. 

7HE  (lisotdfvi  in  sheep  have  been  to  Ulile  attended  to,  that  it  is  difficult  ta 
lenin  the  names  of  thrm ;  and  when  the  names  are  obtained,  they  aie,  in  dif- 
,  fen^nt  counties,  apphed  to  diseases  acconijianicd  with  such  very  ^iirercnC  ^ymp- 
toiTi>>  that  unless  ilie  nature  of  tiie  disease  be  previously  described,  aoy  receipt 
may  be  as  useless  or  injurious  in  one  county  as  it  is  beneficial  in  anulher. 

The  disorder  for  which  the  followiitf^  receipt  is  recommended,  is  a  weakness 
and  pcifeit  debility  in  the  loins  ;  which,  in  difTfienl  counliei,  is  called  by  the 
names  above  mentioned.  But  sbulcing  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  applicable  to 
it,  because  the  sheep  is  nffffled  with  no  symptom  of  that  kind.  The  gogjlea 
is  a  disease  which  alfefl:!  the  he^d,  and  is  occasioned  soineiimes  by  a  woi  m,  and 
eometimcs  by  water.  In  time,  it  m.ikesthe  slieep  turn  always  on  one  .<Jdr,  and 
gives  the  appearance  of  the  whole  side  and  loins  being  DlTcdted;  but  the  fiat  of 
that  disease  is  in  the  he.id.  I'he  frog,  or  hoof  of  the  sheep,  is  not  at  all  hur^ 
and  therefore  I  would  wholly  rejeil  ilie  name  of  the  frog-i'l,  for  the  present. 
The  rickets,  as  descriptive  of  the  disease  known  under  that  name  amongst  chiU  , 
dren,  is  accompanied  with  a  weakness  in  the  loins,  and  therefore  may  be  applied 
to  the  present  complaint;  but  as  that  name  denotes  other  ailments  also,  I 
would  affix  the  name  of  wood-evil  only  to  the  fullowing  disorder: 

In  the  winter  i7(}t,  I  had  a  sheep,  which  apparently  had  lotr  the  use  of  hi* 
hinder  legs:  if  raised  from  the  ground  he  could  not  stand;  and  my  shepherd,  ' 
bailiff,  and  workmen,  agreed  that  he  was  past  all  recovery,  and  must  die  very 
soon.  Under  these  circumstances  it  was  impossible  to  du any  harm;  and,  re- 
colle^ing,  that  for  some  time  past,  the  nights  had  been  very  cold  and  wet,  I 
concluded  that  the  sheep  was  chilled  and  benumbed;  therefore  I  blooded  him, 
and  prepared  the  following  medicine: 

Take  penny  royal,  wild  scabeous,  and  shepherd's  purse,  of  each  half  a  handful ; 
liruise  them  well,  and  boil  them  in  three  pints  of  ale ;  then  strain  off  the  liquid 
part,  by  hard  squeezing  and  pressing  the  herbs  ;  add  cumrain  seeds,  tennugreelc 
seeds,  and  curraway  Eeeds,  of  each  one  ounce,  and  ot  London  treacle  two  ounces: 
put  these  in  a  bottle  and  stop  it  dose, 

I  gave  the  sheep  ncai  ly  hull  a  pint  in  the  afteraoon ;  the  same  quantity  in  the 
tnoriiing  and  evening  ol'  the  next  day,  and  the  remainder  of  the  bottle  on  tho 
day  after,  when  the  sheep  got  up,  walked  away,  has  ailed  nothing  since,  and  has 
been  fatted. 

The  medicine  is  not  the  worse  for  keeping,  and  will  be  found  useful  io  many 
sudden  complaints :  but  if  given  for  a  fever*  omit  Ihe  carmiuativ«  seeds. 

May  ]i,  17^  A.  B. 
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TO  THE  READER. 


IT  is  requested  that  this  paper,  may  be  returned  to  the  Bq 
Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  rJ 
and  observations  which  may  occur  on  the  perusal,  •aritun  [ 
margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  Board  does  not  ca 
itself  responsible  for  any  fa£b  or  observation  contained  in  tU 
port,  which  at  present  is  printed  and  circulated  for  the  pu| 
merely,  of  procuring  farther  information  respefling  the  ImsbT 
of  this  districl,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  hil 
to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  th  J 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;  and  will  be  happy  to  give  I 
assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person,  who  may  be  desirous  / 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  sheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any 
experiment  in  Husbandry. 


XOKSON,  HAv,  1794. 
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DEVON  AND  CORNWALL, 


The  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improve- 
ment having,  in  some  measure,  left  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  investigation,  and  tlic  scheme  of  the 
subsequent  Rcix)rt,  to  those  employed  in  the  re- 
spedtivc  distrids  allotted  to  them,  I  felt  my  atten- 
tion naturally  diredtcd,  in  the  first  place,  to  a  gene* 
ral  view  of  the  leading  features  of  the  ancient  king- 
dom of  Dunmonium,  * 

Notwithstanding  the  advantages  of  tliese  countries, 
in  point  of  climate,  their  local  situation  led  me  not 
to  expeft  an  equal  advancement,  with  many  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  in  those  new  unprovements  in 

the 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  kingdom  of  Dunmonium 
tomprehendcd  tlie  extensive  and  valuable  distriA  of  Devon 
and  Cornwall.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  tin.with  which, 
these  counties  singularly  abound.     '         *'    ' 
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the  rural  arts,  which  have  of  late  years  excited  s( 
much  zeal  and  enteiprise  in  the  more  internal  part! 
of  the  kingdom. 

From  their  maritime  situation,  which  of  coursi 
diredted  their  attention  to  the  fisheries  and  to  com< 
merce,  theif  distance  from  the  great  mart  of  the  me- 
tropolis, theii  possessing  few  very  large  towns,  an< 
these  towns  well  supplied  with  fish,  it  is  not  to  b( 
wondered  att  that  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  h 
not  so  much  direAed  to  the  improvement  of  theii 
breed  of  cattle  and  sheep,  or  that  they  will  so  readil] 
perceive  the  advantage  of  such  improvements, 
those  who  live  within  a  nearer  circuit  of  Smithfiel< 
ibarket. 

The  ocean,  that  great  objedt  of  attra&ion  b 
Eriglish  enterprise,  and  the  spirit  of  adventure  s( 
Congenial  to  the  human  breast,  seem,  in  these  coun- 
ties, to  have  attrafted  the  inhabitants  towards  th( 
^^ea-shore.  The  mines,  and  not  agriculture,  have 
pled  the  situations  remote  from  the  sea^ 

Tlie  internal  parts  of  the  country  have  remains 
hitherto  uncultivated^  and  present  to  the  view  immeni 
trafts  of  uncultivated  wastes  and  .undivided  commons] 
entirely  in  a  state  of  nature,  and,  excepting  the  min< 
ing  distxi&s,  almost  without  inhabitants. 

The  admiration  of  a  strdnger  is  naturally  excit< 
by  observing,  in  a  country  so  anciently  settled 

Dunmoniumi 
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'Dunmonium,  tliat  cultivation  has  proceeded  so  shcArt 
-  a  space  from '  tlie  coasts  of  die  sea^  and  not  been 
pxuhcd  filler  to  suj^y  the  diannels  cf  commerce 
which  would  seem  most  naturally  to  depend  on  in- 
ternal resources. 

Retn^radc  as  is  the  actual  order  <^  things,  it  has 
liappened  in  most  countries  of  Europe,  that  com- 

■  mcrce  has  been  the  first  objc£t  of  attention.  A^- 
cultu^'e  and  internal  improvements  follow  slowly  in 
her  tr^n,  and  late  em^doy  the  superabundant  capital 

•coUe&ed  by  the  wandering  sailor  -  from  various 
climes. 

'    To  accelerate  this  prepress,  and  to  point  out  proper 

■  objefts  at  home  for  the  emplo}'mcnt  of  this  superabun- 
•dant  wealth,  has  long  engaged  the  assiduous  attention 
of  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for 

-the  plan  of  this  excellent  institution;  and  if  I  shall 
be  able  to  point  out  any  circumstances  to  the  Board 
that  may  lead  to  the  farther  extension  of  the  in- 
eternal  improvement  of  the  districts  I  have  had  the 
honour-  to  survey,  I  hope  that  it  may  make  up  for 
■my  report  containing  less  of  minute  detail,  which 
the  extent  of  these  counties  in  a  great  measure 
precludes  me  from  being  able  to  comprehend  in  this 
Survey. 

The  very  inadequate  sketch  of  these  extensive 
counties,  which  these  pages  contam,  will,  I  hope, 
meet  with  the  candid  conwderation  of  the  Board. 
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Sufficient  rccompcnce  will  be  made  even  for  its  omis-^| 
sions  or  errors,  if  it  shall  be  the  humble  instrument 
of  calling  forth  the  pens  of  some  of  the  many  able 
and  well  informed  individuals  who  inhabit  those  part&{ 
of  the  kingdom. 


SECT.    I. 

"Cornwall  is  die  most  westerly  county  of  Britain. 
It  extends  alao  furdior  to  the  wodi  than  any  other.  The 
latitude  of  die  Lizard  Point  ia  49  disg.  57111111.  30  lec.  which 
is  II  min.  30  kc.  farther  aoudi  than  the  Start  Fotot,  the 
jnoU  southerly  head-land  of  Devonshire. 

Cornwall  is  almost  an  island^  wholly  surrounded  h^  the 
sea,  except  where  it  is  joined  to  the  county  of  Devon,  wliich 
boundary,  from  Morwinstow  on  the  norUi,  neitr  die  souR-e 
of  the  -Tamar,  to  the  Ram-head  on  the  south,  forms  a  line 
•of  about  forty-three  miles.  From  diii  boundary  to  the 
westward,  the  land  continually  decreases  in  breadth,  forming 
itself  into  a  figi)re  resembling  a  cornucopia ;  having  the  . 
"Bristol  CbanncI  on  the  north;  and  the  British  Channel  on  the 
soutli,  both  seas  meeting,  in  a.  manner,  in  a  point  at  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Land's  End,  on  the  west. 

From  the  widest  part,  extending  from  the  northern  joint 
«f  Morwinstow  to  the  Ram-head,  the  land  decreases  so 
fapldly,  that  for  about  one-third  of  the  length  of  the  county, 
from  PatJsCnw,  on  the  north,  to  Fowey,  on  the  south, 
it  it  only  eighteen  miles  in  breadth.  Proceeding  about  an- 
otlier  third,  it  is  thiitcen  miles. from  Pendinas  Casle,  on  the 
south,  to  Fortrcath,  on  the  north  ;  and  from  Mountsbay,  on 
*B'2  tlie 

•  The  county  of  Devon  will  be  gWtii  in  another  Reparr,  wl,I;h  will  b« 
ttpanvely  printed.  It  wai  thought  mort  adviieable  to  begin  with  Corewall, 
beingAt  the  extvnnity  of  tlie'idnnd. 
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d-^  south,  to  Saint  Ives  and  the  Bristol  Channel,  on  thol 
north,  die  Kind  is  only  five  miles  wide.    -  I 

From  Morvvinstow,  to  the  Land's  End,  the  two  mo&t  dis-l 

taut  points,  in  a  diret^ioa  nearly  south-west,  ^nd  north-east  J 

Cornwall  measures,  by  Martyn's  map,  seventy-eight  milcsl 

andalulf.  I 

It  contains  nine  hundreds,  and  two  Iiundrcd  and  one  parishcsl 

By  an  accurate  mensuration,  made  from  Murtyn's  ori-l 
ginal  surveys,  and  obligingly  communicated  to  mc  by  hlM 
nephew,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Hitchins,  *  tlie  number  of  acicM 
are  as  follows :  I 


Lind  Tix. 

.       3,298  1 

.      2,998  8 

'      3.075  II 

•  2.193  js 

•  1.779  8 

■  3''/4i  2 

■  6.532  3 
2.320  19 


Manua  o[  i]M  Huadntli.       Ko.  of  Aem . 

Powder, 

-      laS.Mj 

Kcrrier, 

89,051 

Pcnwilh, 

-        90.957 

Pydre, 

9»,7i3 

Trigg, 

S«74 

Lesnewth,  .- 

61,132 

Wcit, 

-        81,558 

Easi, 

-      112,647 

Stntton, 

48.934 

7S9»68i 


Fart  of  the  parishes^ 
of  Saint  Join,  and  { 
Maker,  are  in  Devon,  f 
therefore  «ubtra£l    -  ^  ■ 

Total,  in  Cornwall,  758,484  acres. 


£■  31.943 
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GENERAL  CIRCUMSTANCES  OJ  TH£  COUNTi'. 


The  land  of  this  county  stretching  itself  oui  in  ilic 
of  ihc  narrow  pcuituula  wc  have  endeavoured  lu  dci 


ronil 


■  •  Mr.  IlitcUni  iatcndi  to  republish  the  Indei  ViUaium  of  Mirtyn,  J 
work  cxtmadj  uwfut  ia  Uui  pan  of  the  cwmrr. 
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in  high  and  mountainous  in  the  center,  and  declines  towards^ : 
the  sea  on  each  side. 

On  the  sea  shores  and  the  vallics,  near  the  banks  of  the 
great  rivers^  are  the  chief  and  ahnost  only  seats  of  culti- 
vation. The  higher  grounds  cxliibit,.  in  many  parts,  the 
appearance  of  a  dreary  waste.  '  The  roads  of  conununica- 
tion  with  the  neighbouring  country  pass  chiefly  through  these 
higher  grounds,  or  large  and  extensive  commons,  and  exhibit' 
to  the  traveller  a  rude  prosix:£t  which  impresses  Iiim  with  a 
more  unfavourable  opinion  of  this  count}'  than  it  in  general 
dcsciTcs.  For  altliough  the  higher  lands  have  little  to  please 
the  eye,  the  number  and  variety  of  beautiful  and  well 
wooded  vallies,  left  me  only  to  regret  that  the  season  in  which 
J  visiicd  them  did  not  allow  me  to  enjoy  their  beauty  in  full 
perfcdlion.  While  the  strata  of  the  rich  and  fertile  soil,  . 
with  which  the  lands  of  this  county  frequently  abound,  in« 
vitcd  a  more  minute  examination  than  my  time  could  pos- 
sibly afiurd. 

Not  oniy  in  the  vallics,  on  the  sea  coasts  and  great  river% 
but  in  almost  all  tlie  low  and  flat  grounds,  in  more  inland  • 
situations,  are  to  be  found  strata  of  marl,  rich  loams  and  ' 
clays,  which,  being  alternately  intermixed,  and  with  poorer 
soils,  afford  an  extensive  field  to  the  industry  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  county,  and  open  resources  for  the  cultivation 
of  their  waste  lands,  wliich  aiFord  reason  to  cxpcsSl,  under  chc 
patronage  and  enlightened  views  of  improvement  which 
may  be  aflordcd  by  the  Board,  ctFedts  of  great  importance  to 
that  country,  and  to  the  community  at  large, 

Cornwc.ll  possesses  the  happy  advantage  of  a  numerous 
and  public  spirited  body  ot  gentlemen,  who  are  ahve  to  the 
improvement  of  their  native  county.  The  people  of  Corn<^ 
wall  also  possess  a  great  degree  of  perspicacity  and  acumen  ; 
tlicy  attend  to  new  improvements :  if  they  find  them  suc- 
cessful, they  are  not  slow  in  imitation. 


•  • 
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SECT.    II. 

MINES. 

CONTEMPLATING  the  general  circumstances  re 
spe£ling  this  county,  the  mines  with  which  it  .abounds,  am 
to  which  so  great  a  part  of  its  capital  and  industry  is  di 
re^ed,  seem  in  the  first  instance  to  present  themselves  to  in 
vestigation. 

Nor  is  this  branch  of  employment  unconnected  with  th 
agriculture  of  the  country. 

The  adventuring  spirit  of  digging  into  the  bowels  of  th 
earth  may  be  considered  as  counteradting,  by  the  temptin 
Iiopes  of  sudden  gain*  the  slower  but  more  certain  advan 
tages  of  cultivating  the  soil. 

In  another  view»  an  extensive  market  is  by  this  species  c 
iaidustry  afforded  to  the  neighbouring  husbandman,  sup 
plying,  in  that  remote  couotry,  the  want  of  great  and  popi 
lous  cities. 

A  further  inquiry  may  be  also  instituted,  and  in  mar 
7espe£ks  curious  and  interesting,  whether  the  capital  or  stoc 
employed  in  carrying  on  the  mining' business  affords  a  pn 
<lu£tive  revenue  to  the  kingdom. 

On  a  matter  of  such  extensive  discussion,  it  cannot  be  e: 
peftcd  that  the  result  of  my  hasty  observations  can  afFo 
much  satisfaAion.     Heads  of  inquiry  it  seems  to  be  rig 
to  suggest.     I  shall  only  add  a  few  cursory  remarks,  whi< 
may  hereafter  be  much  improved  and  extended  by  tho 
more  fully  acquainted  with  subjcfts  so  highly  interesting 
that  part  of  the  kingdom  :   the  produce  of  wliich  species 
industry,  in  ancient  times,  formed  the  chief  staple  articles 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  and  is  at  this  moment 
no  small  national  im|K>rtance. 

'The  iTuiKs  of  Cornwall  consist  chiefly  of  tin,  topper,  a 
*some  lead.  The  strau  in  which  tlicsc  metals  are  four 
xaaend  from  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall,  inadircdion  frc 

\v. 
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west  to  east,  a  very  coiuidenble  diituce  into  Deron,  to  tbo' 
furtheit  part  of  tlu  Dartmore  HiUi.  Theie  ttrata  coa- 
list  chiefly  of  die  varioui.  apecief  of  &e  schutua,  hero 
called  killaa,  and  of  the  granite  or  growio.  Thia  extenaivo 
nmge  forms  the  high  ground  in  the  middle  of  Cornwall,  from. 
which  the  wind«,  rain,  and  stormi,  havr  washed  much  of  the. 
vegetable  earth  to  enrich  the  vallies,  and  in  which  they  hav<( 
been  aided  by  the  operations  of  die  miners.. 

TINMiHES. 

FORMERLY  immense  quantities  of  diis  metal  were 
found  in  the  county  of  Devon,  and  in  the  eastern  part  of 
Cornwall ;  and  innumerable  ancient  workings  are  to  be 
seen  on  Daitmore,  and  the  adjoining  country ;  and  tn  die 
cast  of  Cornwall.  In  Devon,  of  late  years,  several  ancient- 
works  have  been  resumed,  and  some  new 'discoveries  made, 
of  which  we  shall  give  some  account  in  die  survey  of 
*  that  county.  In  the  eastern  part  of  Cornwall  some  old 
works  have  been  lately  resumed  on  Hcngston  Down,  and 
Linkiiihorn  parishes,  which  formerly  produced  considerable 
quantities  of  tin,  and  promise  well  to  the  present  adven*- 
turers  ;  but  at  present  the  chief  seat  of  mining  lies  to  the  ' 
westward  of  St.  Austle.  From  hence  to  the  Land's  End,  the 
principal  mines  arc  to  be  found  in  various  strata,  extending 
along  the  northern  coast,  keeping  a  breadth  of  about  seven, 
miles. 

Polgooth,  the  most  considerable  of  the  tin  mines  in  the 
county,  lies  aboui:  one  mile  and  a  half  west  of  St.  Austle,. 
and  has  produced,  on  an  average,  the  last  eight  or  nine  years, 
about  two  thousand  five  hundred  blocks  per  annum.  This 
mine  remains  still  as  rich  as  ever.  Some  others  there  are 
working  in  diis  neighbourhood,  but  not  of  much  conse- 
quence. 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Agnei,  and  its  adjoining  parish  Per* 
ranzaboloe,  there  area  great  number  of  mines,  the  Joint  pro- 
duce of  which  is  very  great. 

KeowiOr 
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Xenwin,*  K«a,  and  Gwehapi  afford  considerable  quant 
^f  tin.  In  Gwenap  is  the  mine  called  Poldicc,  very  an< 
.  and  deep.  It  has  yielded  sometimes  one  tlionsand  bh 
yearly*  It  may  now  with  more  propriety  be  denomin] 
a  copper  mine.  In  this,  and  many  other  tin  mines, 
they  get  to  a  great  depth,  the  tin  wears  out,  and  leaves  a 
or  vein  of  copper. 

Huel  Vi.-gin  is  another  instance  of  this  kind ;    but 

j>ruducts,  at  her  greatest  depth  of  one  hundred  and  &ixt; 

rhonis,  some  tin  mixed  with  copper,  I  have  cnumcrau 

amongst  the  former.     In  Redruth,  from  Huel  Pc/cr,  a 

tion  of  Northdowns  and 'some  other  parts  of  the  pavislij 

}s  prochiced.     In  this  parisli  the  ancient  mine  of  Trel 

Wood,  though  long  negleflcd,  will  probably  be  wo 

.again.     In  Wendron,  nonh-east  of  Hclstone,  the  tin  nj 

u;re  numerous;  and  though  not  individually  large,  the  an< 

and  present  quantities  are  high.     Between  Helstone  and 

.Tzzion,  are  the  tin  parishe;^  of  Sithney,  Breague,  Gei 

&c.  ice. 

Immediately  beyond  Penzance,  is  a  tin  mine  worked  ul 
tbe  sea.  The  shafts  through  which  the  miners  go  dowj 
work,  is  situated  nearly  one  hundred  yards  below  high' 
mark.  During  the  greatest  part  of  the  flood  and  ebb-  t| 
if  the  works  were  to  give  way,  they  would  be  expos< 
inevitable  destrut^ion.  Further  westward  from  Pcnz: 
there  are  only  small  scattered  mines,  until  you  come  t^ 
Just,  in  which  stands  Cape  Cornwall,  one  of  the  -wet 
promontories.  In  this  there  are  several  mines,  the  an< 
and  present  produce  of  which  is  very^considerable. 
and  north-east  of  Penzance,  to  St.  Ive's  Bay,  arc 
mines,  and  generally  much  tin,  but  not  at  present  so  pj 
tive  as  of  bte  years :  from  hence,  little,  imtil  you  r^ 
St.  Agnes  again. 

I  have  thus  given  a  general  view' of  the  tin  min< 
the  county.    I  shall  also  just  enumerate  the  stream  w( 
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hy  which  is  meant  the  operation  of  washing  the  soil  in  the 
vnllics,  which  is  found  to  contain  tin  in  the  form  of  small  par- 
ticles or  grains,  su]ipr>scd  lo  he  the  deiritus  or  abraisions 
from  ilie  greater  l.idcs,  cither  at  the  first  formation  of  flie 
earth,  or  suhscqnent  revolutions.   ' 

These  arc  principally  in  tlie  parlsiics  of  Lanlivery,  Lux- 
ilvan,  St.  Biazy,  St.  Ausilc,  St.  Mewan,  St.  Stephens,  St. 
Columh,  St.  Enodcn,  artl  LaJbronk,  cast  and  north-cast  of 
Truru,  fiom  live  to  twenty  miles.  The  principal  stream  mine 
in  the  county  is  ai  Curnon,  ahout  half  «ay  hetwccn  Truro 
and  Penryn.     Wci.t  of  this  there  arc  few  stream  mines. 

All  tin  ores  arc  brought  ijito  metal  in  the  county  in  blocks 
of  from  two  liundred  and  three  tjuarters,  to  three  hundred 
and  three  rjuarters  each,  which  arc  camed  to  the  different 
coinages  held  at  four  stated  periods  in  titc  year,  and  not  sale- 
ah!c  until  there  parsed  and  marked  %\ith  the  arms  of  the 
Dutchy  by  the  officers  appointed  for  that  purpose  under  Hi< 
l^oyal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  whom  there  is 
a  duty  paid  of  four  shillings  per  hundred  weight,  on  all  tin  so 
coined. 

PRODUCE  OF  THE  TIN   MINES. 

THE  annual  produce  of  tin  for  seven  years,  from  1786 
to  1792  botli  inelusive,  has  been  about  22,000  blocks, 
amounting  nearly  to  lol.  los.  perblock,  exclusive  of  duties, 
in  the  whole  affording  a  produce  of -330.0001. 

From  the  stream  ore  is  produced  generally  what  is  called 
grain  tin^  amounting  to  5  or6oo  blocks  per  quarter,  and  some- 
times more.  The  superior  price  of  this  tin  above  the  com- 
mon tin  at  different  times,  has  seen  from  four  to  twelve  per 
hundred  weight.  . 

Native  gold  has  been  found  in  some  stream  works,  aod 
alto,  but  more  minutely,  blended  in  sonc  minu  of  tin. 

[Cor.]  C  <COPP£Si 
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OF  diese,  I  slnll  cnumcmlc  tlic  pilncipii  and  kaJIn 
mines.  In  Gwciui>,  from  two  lo  tlircc  miles  souili  cl 
Kcdrutli,  and  from  seven,  to  eight  orniiic  miles  souOi-wcsl 
from  Truro,  arc  the  Consollihted  Mines,  United  MiiicsT 
Poidicc,  IIucl  Unity,  Hud  Jewell,  Trcsavan,  uiili  soml 
of  lesser  note. 

In  Keilrutli,  and  its  vicinity  Xorth  Downs,  a  consulidutio  J 
of  various  old  mines,  in  which  the  adventurers!  liavc  sunk  tf 
this  time  much  beyond  8o,OOol.  with  small  prospcvl  of  i 
being  returned.     In  this  neighbourhood  arc  some  smallcl 
wines. 

In  the  parish  of  lilogan  there  Is  Cook's  Kitchen,  in  ill 
land  of  Sir  Francis  Basset,  the  most  profitable  mine  in  tlJ 
county.  During  the  last  eight  years,  ii  has  produced,  aftJ 
paying  tlic  costs,  a  clear  profit  of  8o,00ol.  and  is  likely  to  iT 
lasting,  in  which  wish  every  one  who  has  the  pleasure  i 
Lnowing  the  Und-owncr,  must  undoubtedly  join.  Near  tlJ 
arc  the  mines  of  Tincroft,  Cherry  Garden,  and  some  otiicJ 
}n  Camborne,  a  little  to  the  west  of  tlicse,  Straypink,  Hul 

Cons,  Camborne  Vcan,  iic.     In  Gwincar,  still  west, 

Hueland,  Prince  George,  Hucl  Carpenter,  flic.     Souihfrol 
there,  in  Crowun,  Hiiel  Treasury,  Crowan,  and  C)a[fii.'l^ 

Ice.     Frorr  these  a  few  miles  westward  arc  olliers,  as  Hu| 

Leeds,  Reitallack,  Stalamcnin,  &ic. 

To  these  if  we  add  Huel  Musick,  Huel  Rock,  Sec.  in  S 
-Agnes,  inconsider^ible,  andGunmics  Lake  mine  near  f  Jcngl 

ton  Down,  in  the  eastern  part  of  tlie  county,  yiu-lding  abol 
■  20  tons  of  ore  per  month,  I  believe  the  list  will  compnht  J 

all  Uiat  arc  worth   mentioning   of  the   productive   coppB 

miQCfi  at  present  worked  ia  the  county. 
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moDUcj:  or  xiis  copper,  mike-s. 

THE  produce  of  the  whole  of  the  copper  mines  amounts 
to  about  40,000  tons  of  ore,  yicltling  on  an  average  about 
eleven  three-fourths  in  the  hundred,  and  consequently  pro- 
ducing aliout  4,700  tons  of  copper.  The  greatest  part  of  die 
copper  oi'es  arc  sent  out  of  the  county  to  be  smelted,  and  the 
price  is  very  variable ;  but  taking  the  ore  at  81.  per  ton,  the 
produce  of  tlic  copper  mines  will  amount  annually  to  about 
320,000!. 

There  arc  several  old  mines  now  unwrought,  and  which 
Bccm  to  carry  a  probability  of  being  at  some  future  period 
renewed.  But  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  many  of  the 
present  an:  become  so  deep  and  expensive,  that  they  cannot 
be  expe£lcd  to  continue  many  years  ;  and  that  it  is  likely  the 
Ktting  on  of  4ioce  supposed  worth  being  tenewed*  ■  mmy  aoc 
uke  place  until  the  pFcseat  deepest  tnd  most  eiq^eniive  jus 

givcOOp.'  ,■■■..:  1 

THERE  are  also  some  lead  mines  in  different  parts,  of  the 
county,  but  they  arc  not  mudi  worked  at  present,  nor  ji 
their  produce  great,  aldiough  the  ores. in  general,  I.Dm  iq- 
fonncd,  produce  a  pretty  considerable  proportion  of  silver. 
Tlic  principal  are  HuelPool,  and  Huel  Rose,  near  Helstonc. 
A  fe^v  small  ones  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  in  Pcrran  Cubcrt,' 
&c.  and  on  the  same  coast,  nonh-east  of  Padstow,  in  Saint 
Minver,  Saint  Cue,  and  Endillon,  in  which  last  parish  wbt 
also  the  most  considerable  mine  pf.aa^dny  which  this 
county  has  produced.  - 
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IRON  MINES. 


OF  iron  ore  there  is  abundance  In  manyparts  of  the  county! 
hue  there  are  no  mines  of  this  ore  which  have  been  muclj 
worked.  Many  tons  have  indeed  beea  lately  sent  to  Wales] 
Sn'hich  the  proprietors  say.  is  so  rich*  th^t  they  have  not  beei 
able  to  find  out  a  proper  flux,  for  it*  Probably  the  contents  o\ 
the  ore  they  Iiayareceived,  have,  not  been  sufficiently  inves< 
rigatcd. 


CENZHAL  OBSERFATJONS  ON  THE  BUSINESS  OF  AUMSO. 

I  FoUNP  it  difficult  to  arrive  at. any  very  accurate  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  people  employed  in  the  mines  o 
ComwalL'  Some  stating  the  number  of  men  as  high  a| 
aSjOOOf  others  not  more,  than  8  or  9,00a  Including  tU 
streamers*  who  are  a  distinA  body  from  the  miners,  ^xenunx] 
ber  of  men,  women,  and  children,  employed  in  raising  th< 
ore,  washing,  stamping,  and  carrying  it,  amount  to  abou 
x6,ooo:  of  these  there,  arc  flrom  ijt  to*  14,000  men  capable  o| 
bearing  arms,  who  are  as  brave  and  hardy  a  race  of  me: 
'and  as  much  attached  to  the  happy  constitution  under  whicl 
they  live,  and  the  illustrious  family  on  the  British  throne,  a 
any  description,  of.  individuals  in  the  kingdom.  ^  * 

LhavJ 


^  ¥fom  the  minen  having  occatloniUy  given  Interruptions  to  ihe  peact 
'  .iSm  county^  people  who  are  strangers  to  their  dUpo^tloDi,  might  be  apt  t 
..  conclude  that  they  were  not  to  Icqral,  or  peaceable  fct  of  pecple.    That 
^  Car,  boMTtvcr,  from  being  f he  case,  their  insurrefiicns  are  almost  uniform] 
on  account  of  either  the  af\ual  *dcarnes$  of  grain,  or  from  the  appr< 
teislons  of  approaching  scarcity.  But  although  th^  have  frequently,  from 
veal  pressure,  but  more  often  ill  grounded  apprehension  of  approaching  want 
Ibehaved  with  unpardonable  Irregularity  and  violent. e,  yet  tlicy  have  been  foun 
ca  diffeitnt  occaiionti  ready  to  follow  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to  PI 
,      .  *  moui 
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"  Thavc  stated  the  number  of  men  capaMc  of  bearing  aims'^ 
io  the  mining  distriiS  at  14,000.  These  men  have  better 
wages  than  any  other  hbourcrt.in  EngUnd.  They  manv 
young,  and  have,  large  families.  In  a  narrow  slip  of  barren 
country,  where  the  purposes  of  agriculture  would  not 
employ  above  a  fe\V  thousand  people,  tlic  mines  alone  sup- 
port a  population  of  from  between  ^o.and  6o,000,  exclusive 
of  the  artizans,  tradesmen,  and  merchants  in  l')c  towns  of 
Saint  Austlc,  Truro,  Pcnryn,  Falmouth,  Redruth,  Pen- 
zaiic<^  dec. 

To  this  Aiust  be  added  die  nnmbei  of  aeamea  carcyiog  and - 
rccanying  the  produce  of  die  nuoes,  the  coal^  beaip,  pow- 
dcTt  timber,  iron,  tallow  for  .making  candlei,  grain,  flower, . 
.  and  the  various  other  suppliet  to  the  mines,  which  altogether ; 
constitute  the  mining  busioeu.  a  trade  of  great  oatioiial  tni-  ■ 
portance.u 

The  farmets  also  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  die.  oMre  fer-  ■ 
^  dittri<^  to  the  eastward,  have  thereby  a  ready,  market.for ' 
,Aeir  produce,  in  affording  great  encouragement. to  agri- • 
culture,  the  want  of  which  would.be  severely  felt,  if  iu  «o  - 
remote  a  country  this  demand  was  to  be  taken  away  by  any  - 
.sudden  reverse  in  the  prosperity  of  mining. 

It  has  been  remarked  to  me,  by  a  gentleman  of  much  dlti- 
:  ccrnmeot,  and.  thoroughly  acquainted  witli  the  county,  as  will  , 
as  withmosi:  parts  of  England,  "  that  diere  arc-more  men 
who  possess  fuitunes  sprung  from  the  mines,'  of  iive, 
and  from  that,  to  twenty  thousand  pounds,  than  there  arc  - 
.  in  any  other  county  in  England,  excepting  the  metropolis,  and  : 
its  vicinity,  and  there  are  some  instances  of  individuals,  ac- 
quiring from  6fty  to  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  from  the  .- 
mines  and  by  a  fortunate  course  of  tradc^"  ■ 

Willi, 

mouih,  or  inch  other  placet  aithciiiEnicei  weic  required  for  the  dcTencc  of  ■ 
the  country  ;  uni,  1  4m  pereuvled,  thai  if  any  (uch  occatibo  tbouU  leaiti  pt»v 
(cnt  itteir,  they  would  b«  found  e<iaiUy  ready  to  tun)  out,  accoriling  10  their., 
mono,  •*  one  and  all,"  In  itipp«n  of  tbdr  Soverel^  and  tbcii  C««atiy> 


{  »»  ) 

With  all  these  advantages  derived  from  the  mines,  by  aJ- 
t'ding  to  the  force  and  wealth  of  the  nation,  it  is  a  problem 

•  with  regard  to  the  solution  of  which  I  found  various  opinions 
whether,  upon  the  whole,  the  produce  of  the  mines  pay  foi 

*  the  capital  stock,  and  labour  expended  upon  them. 

In  general,  the  mining  business  is  considered  as  a  lottery,  ii 
which  there  are  more  blanks  than  prizes ;  but  these  prize 
sometimes  arc  so  very  high,  that  they  excite  people  to  advcn 
turc,  without  making  any  very  accurate  calculation  of  th 
probability  of  loss. 

The  highest  prize  I  have  heard  of,  was  that  of  Hue 
Virgin  in  Gwenap. 

In  the  first  fortnight's  working,  it  threw  up  coppe 
which  sold  for  5,700  pounds;  in  the  next  three  weeks  an 
two  days,  as  much  copper  as  sold  for  9,600  pounds.  To  rais 
the  first  mentioned  quantity,  the  adventurers  expended  n 
more  than  one  hundred  pounds  ;  to  raise  the  second,  a  trifl 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity.  This  mine  has  bee 
'continued  to  1)C  worked,  with  great  profits  to  the  land-ownc 
/and  adventurers,  for  more  than  thirty  years.* 


*  A  very  full  account  of  the  mines  will  be  soon  publlihed  in  a  new  edStic 
•  of  the  '*  Mlneralogia  Comubiensis,**  by  Mi .  'Bunnellack,  a  work  which  I  wou 
recommend  to  the  patronage  of  the  public  Tbe  Editor  has  had  near  fif 
years  pradice  in  all  the  branches  of  mining,  and  will  no  doubt  give  much  ii 
teretting  Information*  SubKriptions  arc  received  for  It,  at  Mr.  Phillips' 
bookselleri  George  Yxtd^  Lombatd*Strecc }  *  and  by  Mr*  Robsoo,  of  Bon< 
!  Jtrert. 
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SECT.     III. 


liLACK    CnOWAW    SOIL. 


SO  great  is  t!ic  variety  of  soil  in  the  county  of  Cornwall, 
that  to  dcsciiiw  it  with  corrcclncss,  would  rtrjuirc  an  history 
of  every  p-iriih.  I  shall  just  point  out  tlic  general  distin>flivc 
cliaraiflcis.  Throughout  ihc  ]iighcr  lands,  almobi  generally 
the  upper  stratum  of  soil  consists  of  a  light  black  earth,  imcr- 
ini\ed  with  siiult  gravel,  the  detritus  of  the  granite  or  growan. 
Hence  ihcy  call  tliis  soil  by  the  name  of  growan.  This  soil,  . 
on  the  toi>s  and  sides  of  the  mountains,  is  very  shallow,  and 
even  mi  many  o£  ilic  more  level  and  flat  KUcnsivc  wastes,  of ' 
no  great  depth.-  Its  natural  produce  u>  a  tliin  short  heath, 
and  tlie  dwarf  or  Cornish  furze.  Throughout  the  whole  of. 
the  mining  distri£l,  and  in  many  pans  of  the  eastern  dis-  ' 
triifts,  it  is  the  practice  to  pare  the  surface  of  these  ground:;, 
as  i  mi^crahle  substitute  fur  fuel.  Underneath  this  upper 
stratum  tticre  is  generally  to  be  found  about  seven  or 
tiglit,  sometimes  not  more  than  four  or  five  inches  of  a  stra- 
tum of  a  cubical  quartz,  of  various  sizes,  and  under  this  a 
■whitish  or  yellowish  loamy  clay.  By  digging  up  the  quartz, 
picking  them  olFthc  ground,  and  .afterwards  intermixing  the 
under  strata  of  clayey  loam  w>th  tlic  growan  earth,  on  die 
surface,  a  soil  n-  produced  of  a  very  good  quality,  and  fit  for 
any  soit  of  grain.  'J'iie  miners  are  encouraged  by  the  gen- 
iknicn  of  the  county  to  pursue  tliis  sort  of  cultivation,  by 
allowing  them  a:  much  as  tlicy  chuse  to  cultivate  of  the 
w;i»tcs  for  a  triBing  quit-rent,  and  some  of  the  gcntleo^cn  of 
the  county,  pauicularly  Sir  Franlis  Eassct  and  Sir  John  St. 
Aubyn,  have  it  in  consideration  to  encovrage  this  still  fur- 
4  Uicr, . 
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<hcr,by  giving  premiums  to  those  who  show  their  industry 
>this  sort  of  cuhivation. 

To  excite  the  miners  to  cultivate  the  soil,  is  highly  woi 

attention,  as  they  have  much  time  on  their  hands,  bctw( 

nhc  intervals  of  their  going  under  ground,  which  is  often 

more  than  si)c,  and  at  most  eight  hours  out  of  the  twcnl 

four.     At  present  their  leisure  time  is  very  much  taken  up| 

the  summer  in  procuring  fuel.    The  coasting  duticji  on  c< 

have  been  taken  off  for  the  use  of  the  mines.     If  this  ind| 

gencc  were  extended  to  the  mimrh  it  would  have  a  good 

fedk.     A  commutation  for  the  duty  might  be  easily  made 

an  additional  local  duty  upon  the  licences  of  all  pul 

houses,  for  rciaiiing  spirituous  liquors,  which  m5jlit  be  a 

quate  to  the  revenue  derived  from  that  duty,  and  easy  in 

ie£^Ion  ;  which  measure  I  beg  leave  to  suggest  to  tlie  gen| 

men  of  the  count)*  of  Cornwall. 

In  all  these  waste  lands  there  are  a  great  many  shalj 
indented  vallies,  where  for  ages  a  colletflion  of  soil  has 
accumuliiting,  inundated  at  present  with  water,  or  conj 
ing  of  oozy  bogs,  carrying  on  their  surface  sedge  or  rus 
By  draining  these  moors,  as  tlicy  arc  called  in  Corn' 
it  will  be  genenilly  found,  as  I  have  seen  in  several  particl 
instances,  that  the  upper  surface  consists  of  a  black  e| 
'formed  into  the  more  solid  substance  of  a  species  of  pe: 
collefiion  of  vegetable  earth  which  is  burnt  for  fuel,  by 
ting  it  in  the  form  of  a  brick  and  drying  i^,  and  the  soil 
derneatli,  the  rich  colled)  ions  or  sediment  from  the  m< 
tains,  and  capable  of  being  converted  into  fine  meadows] 
1  hese  two  species  of  improvements,  I  apprehend,  will 
day  be  objcds  of  general  attention  to  the  people  of  C| 
wall. 

Mr.  Praed  of  Trevetho  lias,  I  believe,  the  undis] 
merit  of  introducing  these  improvements  on  a  large  seal 
^  "By  a  skilful  and  judicious  intermixture  of  soils,  from  v 
lie  has  du£  and  picked  out  the  cubical  quartz,  be  hat 
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proved  a.  Urge  tra£t  of  country  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  be 
aWi:  to  let  that  part  which  he  has  so  improved  for  thirty  and 
forty  shillings  per  acre;  while  that  around  it,  of  the  same 
nature  and  capability,  is  certainly  not  worth  six-pence  per 
acre.  This  gentleman  has  not  only  produced  also  fine  mea- 
dows from  the  moory  ground  above  described,  but  hu  con- 
verted some  old  stream  worlis  into  as  fine  hay  and  pasture 
grounds  as  any  in  England. 

These  stream  works  were  merely  heaps  of  stones,  from 
which  the  soil  had  been  washed  by  the  tinners,  and  had 
lain  for  ages.  They  had  coUe^cd  some  scanty  portions 
q{  new  soil,  which  served  only  to  DOurii:;h  brambles  and 
furze.  £y  levelling  these  heaps,  and  letting  the  water,  satu- 
rated with  earthy  particles  firomhit  stamping-mills,  run  over 
them,  they  acquired  by  degrees  a  new  accumulation  of  soil, 
which  produces  great  crops  of  ha/,  and  is  afterwards  pas- 
tured by  hk  cattle  and  dieep.  . 
■  Trevethoe  on  Ack  accotmt^  u  welt  «i  ibr  die  judgmrat 
^own  ia  plandng,  which  we  shall  more  partkularly  deacnbe 
'  l)er<eafterideierTMtobeTiiitcdhy:lheamateurtof  roralim* 
provemeots,  and  to  be  held  up  as  an  example  to  the  other 
pons  Qf  the  county,  in  whkh  there  are  a  gteat  variety  of  «!*' 
Cuaitoni  equally  capable  <tf.the.same  kind  of  improvcmeaL 

S.  SHELFY  OR  ILATY  SOIL. 

A  great  part  of  the  soil  of  Cornwall  consists  of  a  kind  of 
slaty  earth,  the  detritus  of  the  softer  species  of  the  schistot. 
This  Iiiod  of  soil  IS  found  in  many  parts  of  the  west  and 
sou.'{i-\vest,  near  the  sea  shore,  stratified  in  regular  strau :  it 
is  :iiso  found  more  inlandf  in  patches.  It  produces  excellent 
crops  of  wheat,  and  particularly  of  barley.  It  also  makes  an 
excellent  compost  with  the  more  viscuous  earths*  saad,'&c. 
as  I  have  seen  successfully  praaUcd  at  Clpwance,  &e  seat  of. 
Sir  John  Saint  Aubyn.      ■>  * 
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•  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  count/,  there  arc  two  very  fer-| 
tile  distridls  which  abound  with  this  species  of  soil.     One  oi 
diese  distri&s  is  on  the  norths  and  the  other  on  the  south] 
side  of  the  range  of  mountainous  grounds  we  have  de* 
scribed. 

The  northern  distri<Sl  is  on  the  banks  of  the  Alan  an( 
Camel  towards  Padstow,  and  from  thence  west  on  the  on< 
hand  as  far  as  the  parish  of  Cuthbert,  or  on  the  other  north- 
east to  Lanteglos» 

In  the  south,  on  the  banks  of  Fowey,  around  Mcnabily] 
the  scat  of  Philip  Rashleigh,  Esq.  from  that  river^  extend- 
ing  eastward,  skirting  Bodmin  Downs  to  Liskeard,  Saint  Ger- 
man's, and  to  the  banks  of  the  Tamar,  below  Hengstonj 
this  soil  prevail;,  stratificdiamany  places.  wAth  reddi^  ai 
hazle  loams. 

These  two  distrifis  are  very  fertile.  The  northern  pro] 
duces  immense  crops  of  barley,  and  may  be  justly  called  th< 
Granary  of  ComwalL  It  is  from  thence^^the  miners  of  th] 
west  are  chiefly  supplied  with  that  grain*  On  the  soul 
plentiful  crops  of  wheat  as^  well  as  barley  are  produced.  Thej 
grow  wheat  in  the  northern  distri^,  but  in  the  south  the 
hive  the  advantage  of  procuring  lime  from  Plymouth,- whlcj 
would  be  very  expensive  in  the  north :  this  they  use  as  a  ph 
paration  for  wheat.. 

Besides  these  two  discrifls,  is  a  very  rich  tra£k  of  land  oj 
tlie  banks  of  the  river  Fal,  around  Tregothnan,  the  beauti 
ful  seat  of  Lord  Falmouth,  extending  to  Grampound  ai 
Trewithen,  the  seat  of  Sir  Christopher  Hawkins,  &c.  roui 
by  Tregony  to  Roseland.  Another  distridi  of  excellent  {t\ 
'  tility  is  to  be  found  on  the  river  Hel,  around  Trclowarei 
the  seat  of  Sir  Cai7  Vivyan,  Anthony,  St^Kcvraui  &cc.  u 
wards  the  Lizard  Point* 

In  the  hundred  of  Stratton^  on  the  north-east  of  tl 
county,  around  the  town  of  Stratton,  and  towards  Morwij 
MOW,  there  is. a  distrid.of  good  land,  although  tlie  great< 
part  of  this  hundred  consists  of  wasta  and  boggy  land.  T< 
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wards  FenKance  also,  on  the  isouth*west,  there  is  some  land* 
whicli  produces  very  large  crops  of  potatoes  and  grain.        i 

In  gencralf  the  more  internal  parts  are  only  cultivated  in- 
patches,  and  these  surrounded  by  uncultivated  wastes  and 
commons.  The  most  remarkable  of  which  arc  those  ex« 
tending  from  near  Launcescon,  almost  to  Bodmin,  and  to  the. 
south  and  south-east  of  this  borough.  In  the  parish  of  Saint^ 
Agnes,  and  the  neighbouring  mining  parishes  inthewcst^ 
there  are  extensive  trails  of  waste  lands.  On  the  south,  to* 
wards  the  Lizard,  there  is  also  an  extensive  vmGt  of  waste, 
called  GoN HILLY  Downs. 

We  shall  endeavour  hereafter  to  state,  with  as  much  accu-. 
racy  as  we  are  able,  the  extent  of  waste  and  cultivated 
land  in  this  county ;  but  the  proportion  of  the  former 
is  obviously  very  great  indeed,  and  that  not  of  waste  lands 
incapable  of  cultivation,  I  ut  of  lands,  in  point  of  soil; 
ch'mate,  and  opportunity  of  procuring  manure,  extremely 
favourable  for  cultivation.  But  such  is  the  propensity 
to  adventure  in  digging  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in 
the  hope  of  acquirmg  sudden  riches,  that  agriculture 
is  considered  only  as  a  secondary  pursuit  In  consequence  of 
which,  the  western  hundreds  of  Pen  with,  Kerrier,  Poudre,' 
and  the  western  parts  of  Pydre,  donot  afford  a  supply  of 
corn  sufBcicnt  for  their  inhabitants.  In  the  eastern  distrifts 
which  we  have  mentioned  above,  around  Padstow  on  tlic 
north,  and  St.  German's  on  the  ^outh,  and  adjacent  to  the 
Alan  and  the  Fowcy,  there  is  a  greater  quantity  of  grain- 
raised  than  is  sufficient. for  tlie  inhabitants,  and  by  many  sup- 
posed equal  to  the  consumption  of  those  in  the  less  fertile  dis- 
trids.  The  farmers  however,  in  these  cultivated  dislriAs,  find 
it  more  convenient  to  sell  their' wheat  and  barley  to  the  mer- 
chants who  export  grain,  than  to  carry  them  to  the  markeis 
in  the  western  part  of  the  county. 

From  tliis  circumstance,  it  happens  sometimes,  that  tl^ 
markets  in  the  western  parts  amongst  the  mining  distrid^s  arc 
ill  Mippllcd  witli  grain,  particularly  barley;  and  ou  such  oc- 
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caftiom  it  has  often  happened,  that  the  turners  have  rh 
an  great  bodies,  and  proceeded  to  the  places  of  exportati< 
widi  a  view  of  deterring  the  merchants  from  exportij 
grain.     These    shameful  and    illegal    infractions    of 
peace  of  the  county,  have  for  some  time  become  almost 
nual.    By  the  influence  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  count]', 
have  alv/ays  come  forward  to  their  aid,  in  case  of  any  r\ 
scarcity,  and  by  the  exertions  of  others  more  immediat 
connected  yfiih  the  miners,  I  was  glad  to  find,  that  they  w 
sensible  of  the  impropriety  of  this  condu£k,  which,  like| 
other  illegal  violence,  not  .only  exposes  the  aggressors  to 
just  sevierity  of  the  law,  but  defeats  the  very  purpose 
intend  thereby  to  efleA,  by  making  the  farmer  accelerate 
exportation,  and  rendering  him  afraid  to  bring  his  graii 
the  country  markets  from  the  fear  of  being  plundered, 
made  to  sell  it  at  an  under  price. 

On  the  whole,  Cornwall,  populous  as  it  is  in  the  mil 
distridb  and  along  the  sea  coasts,  yet  if  agricultmre  was 
attended  to,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  supply 
aistencc  for  a  much  greater  population  than  it  aCiually 
sesses.    The  sea  a£Fords  ample  supplies  of  a  variety  of 
potatoes  grow  no  where  in  greater  plenty,  or  of  better 
Uty ;  by  further  exertions  of  industry  in  cultivating  their 
ir  will  be  obvious  ta  any  one  who  views  that  county, 
they  may  produce  grain  of  all  kinds  io  great  alnmdancc ; 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  we  shall  soon  hear  no  more  of  ci 
.  f  laiQts  of  scarcity,  or  approaching  famine,  in  a  country  w] 
mature  haa  bestowcdao  inuch»  and  man  done  so  little. 
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THE  sea,  being  of  icself  always  of  the  same  tempera- 
ture, has  a  tendency  to  ass'imihts  the  same  ijualiiy  (o  air 
passing  over  it.  Hence  arisci  the  trmperaturc  of  island  situ- 
itions.  Of  the  advantages  avA  disadvantages  of  such  circum- 
:tances,  Cornwall,  ^o  nearly  approaching  to  an  island,  niust 
n  a  great  measure  partake.  Hence  in  Cornwall,  the  air  is 
siildcr  in  winter  tlian  in  the  more  internal  paits  of  England, 
knd  cooler  in  the  Rummer  months.  From  its  being  open  to 
the  vast  Atlantic  ocean,  without  (he  inten-ention  of  any 
land  almost  to  the  coast  of  America,  it  receives  the  whole 
force  of  the  socth-west  winds,  which  are  remarked  to  blow, 
in  general,  througliout  Gre^t  Britain  four-6fth8  of  die  year. 

■i -Madidii  Notui  evoltt  ilw 

TerribUcm  picei  te&tu  caltgioe  vultum 
Barb*  gnvit  nimbift  canit  Suit  uada  capillU 
FroDte  Kdeot  nebulK  roraot  penbseque  dauiqae* 

This  char&der  which  the  touth  wind  has  had  in  all  agu^ 
it  preserves  in  full  force  in  Cornwall.  The  wr  is  thereby 
more  full  of  moisture,  and  frequently  lubjeA  to  fogs,  but 
they  are  not  unhealthy.  Ray-grass  is  earlier  than  in  more 
internal  parts  of  tlie  kingdom ;  the  winters  very  open,  last 
winter  for  the  only  time  tliese  five  years  were  the  gentlemen 
able  to  procure  ice  to  fill  their  ice-housec.  From  the  preva* 
lency  of  the  south-west  winds  also,  it  is  very  difficult  to  raise 
plantations  of  trees  in  exposed  situations  ;  and  it  is  only  in 
sheltered  vales  where  any  remains  of  the  ancient  natural 
woods  are  to  be  found,  aldiough  there  is  no  doubt  that  this 
county,  as  well  as  the  greatest  pan  of  all  continents  and 
islands,  has  originally  been  covered  with  wood.  Myrtles 
grow  every  where  in  the  open  air,  without  the  aid  of  green- 
houses, both  in  this  county  and  Devonshire,  -paniculaily  on 
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>^  southern  coasts.  Many  odier  tender  green^house  plants 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  open  air,  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious. 
The  President  of  the  Board  has  very  properly  recommended^ 
from  these  circumstances,  the  trial  of  the  Guinea  grass.—- 
Others  may  also  be  found  of  great  importance,  which  will 
Aot  bear  the  winter  cold,  and  sudden  changes  of  tempefaturc 
in  other  counties.  ' 


SECT.   V. 


THE  MANKER  IN  WHICH  THE  USD  IS  POSSESSED. 


FOR  the  better  understanding  this  part  of  my  inquiry,  it 
is  necessary  to  observe,  that  in  ancient  times  the  whole  of  the 
lands  both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  consisting  of  the  moun- 
tainous waste  and  moory lands  above  described,  in  which  tin 
was  found,  belonged  to  the  King ;  the  revenues  arising  from 
which,  and  from  the  coinage  of  tin,  formed  a  very  conside- 
rable part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Crown.  This  territory  was  • 
anciently  reputed  a  Dutchy,  but  a  little  before  the  Norman . 
Conquest  was  an  earldom.  By  Edward  the  Third  it  was 
a-new  constituted  a  dutchy ;  the  first  that  \vas  eredted  in  Eng- 
land after  the  Conquest,  and  conferred  on  Edward  the  Black 
Prince,  with  the  special  limitatiun  tc  the  first  begotten  sons, 
and  heirs  apparent,  of  him  and  his  heirs,  Kings  of  England, 
for  ever. 

A  very  great  part  of  these  wastes  and  moors  still  arc  par- 
cel of  the  said  dutchy,  to  which  also  other  manors',  lands, 
and  hereditaments  have  been  added  by  subsequent  a<Sls  of  par- 
liament, in  lieu  of  other  lands  in  other  counties,  taken  from 
the  same  by  a&  of  parliament,  with  the  obvious  intention  of 
j^reservbg  the  value  of  the  dutchy  entire*     * 

'1  '  The 
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TTie  dutchy  lands  are  still  by  far  the  most  cjctcnsive  of-  ■ 
diose  belonging  to  any  proprietor  in  tlie  county.  The  lands. 
Qt'  ihc  otiicr  proprietors  are  vciy  much  intcrnsixcd  with  the. 
dutchy  lands,  and  with  each  other.  Property  Is  very  mucli 
divided:  there  are  very  few  who' possess,  of  lauded  rental 
within  ih;  county,  more  than  3Q00l-  per  aaoum,  exclusive  o£ 
under  ground  profiu.. 
Fromtbe  lunited  power  whicu.  Hit  Rojril  Highness  the, 

pKiKCE  oi  Wales  pouenei  of  granting  these  dutchy  lands. 

for  die  purposes  of  improvemeDt.  by  cultiratioa,  and  from-.  ' 

undefined  claims  to  coaunon,  a  great  .and  .ralnable  pare. 

of  this  county  is  very  mucb. locked,  up  fronLpuUic  im-.- 

provement:  to  '  propose '  some   remedy   for  which   is  an.. 

important  objeft  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board,  and,. 

which  we  shall  treat  of  in  a  separate  se^on... 
.  With  regard  to  the  m«nner  in  which  thejands.are  occn-^ 
.  pied,  the  fhrms  ai;  in  general  very  .small.  In.tfie  eastern  and. 

raorefei;dleparts,rentitiagcnend,donot.exceeddiiityorfbit]r    • 

pounds  per  jumiun;  the  .greater  .part  not  aboye  ten  or  fifteen. 

pounds  per  annum.;  some  few  are  as  high  as  tool,  and  from.. 

dtattoaool.  pec  annum.,  All  theifarmsare  generally  on  leasee 

of  lives.     In  the  western,  and  mining  disttids  they  ate  veiy.-  . 

small  indeed,  chiefiy  cottage  holdings. .      '     - 

HUSBANDRY.-'.  .  ■ 


<^THE  tirt  of  husbandry  was  litde  praOIsed  in  Corowall: 
two  centuries  ago ;  their  grounds  lay  all  in  common,  or  only, 
divided  bystiche  meale,  and  their  bread  com  very  little;  their» 
labour  horses  were  only  shod  before,  and  the  people  devoting.  ' 
themselves  entirely  to  tin,  their  neighbours  in  Devonshire^ 
and  Somersetshire  hired  their  pastures  at  a  rent,  and  stored  '. 
them  with  cattle  they  brought  with  them  from  their  own .. 
-,:,.■   •  (.;  ■..■■.•.•.■•..■■■  ■.  .  _homfiS/.. 
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homes,  and  made  dieir  profit  of  the  Cornish,  by  cattle  fed 
their  own  doors :  the  same  persons  also  supplied  (hem  at  the 
markets  with  many  hundred  quarters  of  corn,  and  horse  loa 
of  bread."* 

**  This  was  a  very  disadvantageous  state  of  the  comnier 
of  this  county,  for  the  products  of  the  tin  will  always 
fiudiuating  and  precarious ;  but  the  necessity  of  flesh  ai 
com  is  perpetual,  and  the  returns  from  husbandry  propci 
managed,  annual,  regular,  and  constant.  People  tliercfo 
increasing,  and  the  mines  sometimes  failing,  the  Corni 
felt  the  necessity  of  applying  themselves  to  husbandr 
there  being  no  trades  (says  the  judicious  Mr.  Carew),  whi 
sec  so  many  hands  to  work  at  all  times  of  ths  yoar,  as  th 
one  of  tillage. 

**  Their  improvements  answered* their  expeftations,  a 
in  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  Comi 
found  themselves  in  a  capacity  not  only  to  support  thei 
selves,  but  to  export  a  great  deal  of  com  to  Spain  and  otl 
foreign  parts.  Cultivation  has  been  advancing  ever  sine 
and  better  fenced  and  more  profitable  inclosures  for  i 
plough  are  no  where  to  be  seen,  than  on  the  banks  of  c 
greatest  rivers,  Tamar,  Alan,  Faland,  Fawy,  and  the  s< 
coasts  of  our  harbours  can  shcw/'f 

This  interesting  account  of  the  progress  of  cultivation 
this  county,  ought  to  excite  the  people  to  farther  impro^ 
ments ;  for,  notwithstanding  the  worthy  historian's  p 
tiality  to  the  improvement  of  his  native  county,  it  m 
be  confessed,  that  either  agriculture  has  decayed,  or  tl 
the  population  of  the  county  has  increased  much  beyc 
the  advancement  in  the  improvement  of  their  lands, 
Cornwall  cannot  boast  of  such  an  estimate  of  produce 
was  made  in  the  days  of  Cambden^t 


C$i.f^$i^ie^        t  BorUis^s  Nat.  Hiftt«  pise  ti*        }En|«psf 


The  management  of  the  land  Is  uniform ;  here  and  ilrere 
an  exception  will  bu' found.  The  whole  is  .convertible,, 
somciimcs  into  arable,  and  sometimes  pasture.  Arable  » 
sown  with  wheat,  barley,  or  oats,  as  long  a*  it  will  bear 
any  ;  and  ilicn  grass  for  eight  or  ten  years,  uijiil  t!ic  land  is 
rtccveicJ,  and  capable  again  of  hearing  corn.  Thcie  ara 
many  instances  of  what  is  called  fui-ze  crofts,  where  they  are 
so  run  out  by  this  management,  that  they  do  not  recover 
riicnisclvcs  more  than  once  in  a  generation. 

TJie  process  tlicy  pursue  is,  in  general,  by  pariag  and 
burning  the  surface  of  the  ground.  ?*■  The  land  is  then 
dressed  with  the  ashes,  and  a  compost  of  sea  sand,  earth,  and 
the  scrapings  of  lanes,  in  which  they  tlirow  straw  to  collect 
the  soil  and  moisture :  to  tills  they  add  the  dung  which  tliejr 
save  in  the  farm  yard,  or  wliich  they  purchase  from  ths 
sdjaccnt  town-s. 

TJicir  chief  dependence  is  on  the  sea  sand,  which  is 
fetched  on  horses  backs,  or  on  mules,  as  is  almost  every 
where  the  mode  of  carriage,  both  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  of 
which  they  use  from  crglity  to  two  hundred  horse  loads  per 
acre,  according  to  their  distance  from  the  sea  coast. 

TIic  common  use  of  this  manure  is  ■  preparatory  to  a 
wheat  crop ;  the  seed  being  chopped  in  with  a  mattock. 
This  is  succeeded  by  one,  and  frequently  by  two  crops  of 
barley  ov  oats ;  witli  tlie  last  of  whicli  grass  seeds  aie  sown, 
■which  are,  rye-grass  or  /Wr,  trefml,  and  Dutch  clover. 

Tlie  best  farmers  take  only  one  crop  of  barley  after 
wheat,  and  lay  down  with  grass  seeds,  which  they  dress 
with  dung  and  eartli,  and  after  four  years  break  up  again  ; 
but  in  general,  with  all  those  lands  that  arc  at  a  dintance 
from  their  fnrm-yards,  they  pursue  the  same  negligent  mode 
.above  described.  They  sow  them  with  oats,  or  barley,  as 
often  as  they  think  it  will  pay  tlic  expcnce  of  the  tillage; 
and  very  often,  when  they  have  little  more  than  the  seed  re- 
turned, wliich  so  impovciishes  the  liind  that  it  camiot  be 
.  [C«.]  £  broke 
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Broke  up  again  to  any  advantage,  but  remains  in  forze 
brambles  for  twenty-five  or  thirty  years^  reducing  it  to  a 
gritt)'  substance,  little  more  than  a  caput  mortuum. 

While  truth  demands  that  I  must,  state  this  process  as 
general  routine  of  managing  the  land  in  the  county 
Cornwall,  it  is  also  but  justice  to  state,  chat  there  are  m; 
who  pursue  a  liberal  and  enlightened  course  of  husbani 
and  mstead  of  running  out  the  laud  in  the  mode  I  hi 
described,  [»erceive  the  advantages  arising' from  supply 
it  with  proper  manure,  and  introducing  green  crops  betw| 
the  crops  of  grain. 

'  l*umips  are  by  the  best  farmers  sown  after  wheat, 
which  they  commonly  manure  with  dung  and  sea  sa 
afterwards  lay  down  with  barley  and  grass  seeds.  Pai 
and  burning  is  very  generally,  amongst  those  who  are 
putcd  the  best  farmers,  stigmatised  as  a  barbarous  prad^i 
and  they  allege,  that  they  find  it  much  better  to  use 
plough  alone. 

hx  Devonshire,  however,  this  practice  has  been  contii 
with  advantage  for  these  three  hundred  ycari;  and  I 
inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  only  the  injudicious  mod< 
paring  and  bumbg»  and  the  running  out  the  ground  ^  ai 
Xvards  by  too  frequent  croppingt  that  has  given  rise 
reprobation  of  a  practice,  which,  under  proper  managei 
IS  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  a  soil  uncommonly  over^ 
with  weeds  and  wild  plants^  which  catmot  easily  be  destr< 
by  any  other  mode. 


IPLOVCRS  A19X>  IM?LEM£1ITS  OF  HUSBANDRY. 


'  Houses  and  oxen  are- generally  both  used  for  the  ploi 
thioughout  this  county  as  well  as  Devon.  The  couj 
very  hilly,  nor  admitting  the-  use  of  c&rtsr  the  lx)rsct 
wanted  for  some  carriage  or  another,  and  are  almost  afr' 


i 
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widsr  llii;  pack-saJJlc.  Tiieploujli  team  issomcilmcs  four  ' 
oxen,  ami  sometime:;  only  two,  wJdi  always  oac  or  two 
Iior&es  SE  leaders  before  the  oxen,  with  a  man  or  boy  tu 
tlrive  thorn.  The  plough  commonly  used  is  extremely 
bukvvard  and  mcoiivcniem.  The  Suffolk  plough,  with  two 
horses,  vvifhoui  a  driver,  is  used  at  Trelawn  and  some  other 
]>Uces,  and  performs  double  the  work,  and  at  much  less 
txpencc  than  the  common  Cornish  plough.  But  tlic  farmers 
will  not  be  persuadjj  to  adopt  it.  The  double  furrowed 
plough  has  also  lately  been  introduced,  and  answers  ex-  ' 
tienicly  well  on  level  fields.  The  ploughing  matches,  in- 
feiiiutcd  by  tiic  Society  of  Agriculture,  for  tlic  formation  of 
vhich  the  county  is  highly  mdehied  lo  Sir  Wilham  Moles- 
worth,  fire  wcU  calculated  to  raise  an  emulation  among  the  * 
farmers  in  this  essential  article  of  agricuhural  managcmtnc, 
in  which  tUcy  arc  In  genera]  in  this  county  very  deficient. 
It  woo'd  be  well  if  the  Society,  or  tlie  gentlemen  of  the 
country,  were  to  get  a  number  of  the  Suilblk  ploughs,  or  the 
Keiitiih  turnwiist  ploughs,  and  induce  ilie  farmers,  by  little 
premiums,  to  use  them  :  they  would  coon  £nd  the  benefit  of 
tliem  hy  saving  both  time  and  labour.      ;< 

In  the  western  part  oC  Cornwall  they  use  an  immensely 
large  plough,  for  turning  up  ttte  quartzy  stones  which  lie 
under  t!ie  upper  surface  of  the  .ground.  Mr.  Fread,  of 
TrcvctLo,  has  a  team  of  six  or  eight  oxen  for  thic  purpose; 
Sir  John  Saint  Aubyn,  a  team  of  fourteen  oxen  and  seven 
horses,  with'  which  he  ploiig1»  to  tlie  dcptli  of  tweujr 
and  soirtetimes  iweiity-two  inches, 

This  liad  certaiidy  much  better  be  done  by  two  separate 
insli  umcnts ;  one  for  cutting  tlie  root  of  the  furze,  and 
loosening  ihe  quartzy  stones,  and.  afterwards  a  plough  to 
turn  u]>  the  soil  and  stones.  .  This  operation,  however, 
would  Ih:  still  more  efTcdtually  done  by  backing  and  trench- 
ing;' aiid  would  be  in  this  way,  in.  a  country.  jw:h):reijLke 
'  Cornwall,  there  are  abundance  of  hands  accustomed  to  t^is 
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tort  of  labour,  performed  cheaper  on  tlie  wholci  as  it  v^ 
thereby  be  done  most  effedlually. 

This  very  mode  is  every  where  pursued  by  tlie  mine 
cultivating  their  little  crofts.     Mr.  Grosette,  an  intell 
fanner  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Truro,  has  introduce 
Yorkshire  schim,  with  an  improvement  of  his  own»  ^ 
throws  up  the  weeds  and  levels  the  ground  with  great  c 
dition  ;  and  several  gentlemen  are  adopting  it.     The  \s 
of  the  economy  at  this  farm  is  admirable,  simple,  and  i 
ligenty  and  deserves  to  be  attended  to  by  every  one  ij 
'county  who  is  ambitious  of  improving  the  system  of  fan 
commonly  pra<5lised.     Caits  are  not  used  either  in  D 
-J^  or  Cornwall ;  every  tiling  is  carried  on  horse's  back; 
-^SN        on  mules.     The  Irish  car,  I  should  apprehend,  would 
/    great  improvement  to  the  husbandry  of  these  counties. 
t^Vlr  SComC^    the  north  of  Ireland,  where  ground  is  as  hilly  as  in 
>^  parts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  a  single  horse  will  draw 

J^p^  Z"'^^"  a  jQ,^  ^5(1^  great  ease,  which  is  more  than  three  of  the  i 

<7  4f  fw-'  nJsh  horses  canyon  their  backs*    These  Irish  horses 
\^  ^         however,  a  much  better  and  larger  breed,  and  excellei 
^        draft.    In  Cornwall  they  keep  vast  numbers  of  little  h 
and  mules,  which,  when  their  work  is  over,  they  turn 
^  ^J^         the  common,  or  into  fields  already  eaten  almost  bare  by  < 

cattle ;  so  that  they  are  at  little  or  no  expencc  in  keej 

They  cannot  be  induced  to  try  other  modes  of  carriage. 

^    .  ^  5*-^      V  must  be  remarked  also,  that  the  ascents  from  the  sea  si 

•   ^  i^fll-JV»J     •from  which  they  bring  sand  and  ore  weed,  arc  ixtt^i 

extremely  steep* 


MAKU]t£,  LXM£|  ORB  WEED,  S£A  SAND.  FXLCBARD  Si 

AND  i)UNC. 

In  the  eastern  paxt  of  Cornwall,  near  the  sea,  and 
xlversi  they  bring  limc*ssonc  from  Plymouth^  which  \ 
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bum  with  culm  from  Wales,  and  use  each  as  a  preparation 

for  wheat.    Afterwards  the  best  farmers  use  a  compost  of 

I  sea  sandy  pilchard  sah,  dung,  and  the  rotten  slaty  earth,  as 

a  preparation  for  turnips  ;  afterwards  lay  down  with  barley, 
for  grass  seeds.  ,  They  use  from  eighty  to  one  hundred 
busheh:  of  lime,  j.nd  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two- 
hundred  horse  seams  of  compost. 

The  manure  produced  from  the  bruised  and  decayed  pil* 
chards,  und  the  Bay  salt  already  used  in  curing  the  pilchardtt 
and  declared  by  the  salt-oiHcers  unfit  for  fartlier  use,  is  pur- 
chased by  the  farmers,  and«  consisting  of  oil,  salt,  and  putri« 
fied  fish,  is  a  most  excellent  dressing  for  land.  It  is  pur- 
chased from  eight-pence  to  one  shilling  the  bushel,  consisting 
of  two  Winchesters,  or  sixteen  gallons.      ?^  ^^Ji  A^ 

This  is  the  best  of  all  manures,  and  the  cheapest,  as  it 
goes  farther  than  any  other ;  is  lighter  in  carriage,  and  lasis 
very  long.  It  is  mixed  like  lime,  with  earth  sand,  in  various 
proportions,  as  it  is  easy  or  difficult  to  be  procured,  from 
forty  to  sixty  Winchcstcrr,  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  or  two 
hundred  seams  of  sand  and  earth ;  it  is  left  to  ferment  and . 
incorporate  with  the  sand  and  earth,  and  die  whole  frc* 
qucntly  turned  ovcj'  and  mixed,  before  it  is  laid  on  the  land*. 


FERTILITY   AND   PRODUCE. 

After  a  dressing  of  this  kind  for  barley,  on  some  lands*, 
near  the  Lizard,  I  have  been  assured  that  ninety  bushels  of 
barley»  Winchester  measure,  have  been  produced  on  an  acre,. 
statute  measure ;  and  that  it  isnot.uncommon  to  have  from 
seventy  to  eighty  bushels;  seventy-five  bushels  they  consider 
as  a  middling  crop.  Such  a  surprising  fertility  may,  perhaps, 
hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is  supported  by  undoubted  authority. . 
Although  there  arc  not  many  districts  equal  to  this,  yc:  there 
are  some  other  extensive  tradls  extremely  fertile.   In  the  dis- 
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trift  wchavc  formcriy  described  as  extending  from  Cubert  t( 

Padscow,  and  from  ibencc  to  Lantcglos  by  Camelford,  xh 

land  is  so  wonderfully  fertiley  that  with  the  common  drcsslnj 

.of  sea  sand,  earth,  and  dung,  they  first  sow  wheat,  and  thcij 

barley,  without  any  fallow  or  intermediate  crop,  with  whiclj 

crop  of  barley  they  sow  grass  seeds  as  before  mentionec 

which  they  cut  for  hay  next  year;  and  after  leaving  it  on 

•  year  at  rest,  repeat  this  praAicc  perpetually.     Yet  even  wit! 

.  tliis  management,  they  get  of  wheal,  from  24  to  30  and  3 

Winchester  bushels  per  acre,  statytc  measure;  and  fro) 

30  to  45  busliels  of  barley. 

POTATOES. 


Towards  the  western  part  of  Cornwall,  about  Pcnzanc( 
&c.  they  produce  two  crops  of  potatoes  in  a  year:  they  plat] 
the  kidney  potatoe  about  Christmas  or  a  few  weeks  before  i| 
^vhich  they  draw  in  May,  and  plant  in  the  same  ground  t}] 
apple  potatoe.     Captain  James,  of  Kloiazion,  assured  m| 
that  two  years  ago,  he  had  by  this  management  in  the  fir] 
crop  from  one  acre,  100  Cornish  bushels  of  twenty-foi 
gallons  each,  and  in  the  second  crop  2CX>  bushels ;  so  th< 
from  one  acre  Cornish,  which  is  one  acre  and  one  cightj 
stature  measure,  he  produced  900  Winchester  bushels  of  p( 
tatoes  in  one  year.     The  manure  they  use,-  is  sea  sand  on 
vreed  and  dung.     This  mode  of  forcing  crops  of  potatoes 
certainly  not  to  be  generally  recommended.  By  the  comm< 
mode  of  planting  ]>otatoes  in  the  end  of  April  and  beginnii 
of  May,  after  paring  and  burning,  450,  and  from  that 
•600  Winchesters,  arc  no  uncommon  produce.  This  aptiti 
of  the  soil  and  climate  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom  to  th| 
plant  is  easily  accounted  for.    The  summers  are  here  alws^; 
moist,  and  the  ground  warm  and  dry.    The  western  isles 
Scotland  are  fully  as  moist,  if  not  more  so  than  the  county 
Cornwall,  or  the  western  parts  of  Irebnd.  I  have  seen  in 
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isles  ot  Carina  and  Tircc  most  excellent  crops  of  potaroe» 
with  iJic  same  kind  of  dressing  as  is  pra£tiscJ  in  Cornwall. 
These  islands  are,  however,  comiiarativciy  much  colder 
than  Cornwall,  and  yet  their  produce  in  the  article  of  pota- 
toes is  greatly  superior  to  the  inland  part  of  Scotland  in  tl« 
same  ktitudo.  The  produce  of  potatoes  in  the  west  of  Ire- 
land is  also  known  to  be  extremely  abundant. 

In  these  panicular  isles  of  tlic  I  lebridcs  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  soil  tisclf  is  dry  and 
porous,  concaiuin;;  a  great  mixture  of  sea  or  shell  sand,  and 
is  very  much  of  di:  same  naiure  as  the  soil  about  Penzance 
and  otJicr  parts  of  the  west  of  Cornwall,  all  which  goes  to 
prove  tlic  propriety  of  culrivatlng  potatoes  in  situations  where 
tlie  soil  is  d;y  and  the  climate  moist. 

If  Ceres  was  dciiied  amongst  the  ancients  for  the  intro- 
dufliou  of  corn,  surely  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  deserves  the 
highest  veneration  in  modern  times,  as  the  greatest  bcncfaflor 
of  mar.kiiidhy  the  introdmSionof  poutoes,  which  liasccruinly 
rendered  the  subsistence  of  the  poor  in  these  kingdoms  more 
easy,  and  of  course  added  more  to  population  than  the  inven- 
tions of  all  the  8tat«sraen  that  ever  existed  upon  earth.  Dr. 
Smith,  in  his  excellent  book  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations,  places 
the  advantages  arising  to  diese kingdoms  from  the  introduAioii 
of  this  valuable  plant  in  a  very  strong  point  of  view,  and  pre- 
fers it,  as  an  agreeable  food  for  mankind,  to  any  other  species 
of  grain,  excepting  wheat,  towhich  perhaps  it  is  almost  c<^ual 
in  point  of  nourislunent.  And  he  very  justly  observes,  that 
if  we  look  to  fa£ls,  we  find  they  will  bear  us  out  in  the  opi- 
nion of  the  excellence  of  this  plant  as  a  food  for  mankind ; 
for  he  adds,  that  the  strongest  men,  and  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  the  three  kingdoms,  are  to  be  found  in  Irelaiu^ 
"where  the  principal  food  is  certainly  the  potatoe^r 

With'  all  the  advantages-  which  this  plant  possesses  as-  a. 
food,  and  its  easy  culture  and  steady  and  prolific  produce,  it 
vrould  undoubtedly  be  coldvaKd  in-prefei«n<t<  to  alt  sores  of 
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grain,  were  it  not  for  this  circumstance,  that  it  cannot  be  kept: 
from  perishing  like  grain,  and  must  be  consumed  within  the 
year.  It  is  therefore  to  be  wished,  that  Dr.  Cuthbcrt  Gor-- 
don,  who,  in  the  y-nr  1786,  produced,  at  a  highly  re- 
spc&able  meeting  of  the  Subscribers  to  the  British  Society 
for  extending  the  Fisheries  and  improving  tlie  Sea  Coasts,  a 
specimen  of  flour  or  meal,  that  keeps  sound  for  anylcngttiof 
time,  (^ing  impervious  to  the  air)  made  of  potatoes,  which, 
together  wiih  the  bread  made  tliercof,  is  grateful  to  the 
taste,  a  wholesome  and  nutritious  food,  and  in  all  rcspe£ts 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  prcsenr,  would  be  pre* 
vailed  upon  to  communicate  the  secret  to  the  public.  It 
then  indeed  was  understood,  -that  he  generously  intended  to 
communicate  this  much  longed  for  ar<anum  to  the  Society, 
for  tlic  use  of  tlieir  intended  settlements  in  the  Highlands. 
May  it  not  be  asked,  for  wliat  reason  should  it  be  so  long 
^clayed  ?  A  promise,  made  in  tlie  presence  of  so  re* 
speAable  a  meeting  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  it  becomes 
tlie  credit  of  Dr.  Gordon*s  genius,  no  less  tlian  the  gene- 
rosity which  prompted  the  promise,  that  performance  should 
follow  at  no  mighty  distance.— -Perhaps  the  Doctor  may 
remind  us  of  the  condition  of  the  promise,  a  public  remu* 
;ieration  for  his  other  beneficial  discoveries,  which,  we  arc 
£0rry  to  understand,  has  not  yet  taken  place. 

Potatoes  being  principally  used  as  food  for  man,  it  returns 
little  to  tlie  earth,  and  becomes  in  some  degree  like  grainj 
ah  exhauster  of  the  land,  li  is  also  bulky  and  heavy  in  car* 
xiage,for  these  reasons  the  people  in  Cornwall  grow  only  small 
<juantities,  in  order  to  supply  themselves  and  tlie  nearest  mar- 
kets ;  and  the  price  of  potatoes  in  Cornwall,  last  winter,  was 
more  than  double  the  price  in  Cheshire,  where  certaiiily  ma- 
nure is  not  more  easily  to  be  had,  and  the  demand  of  the 
markets  is  much  greater.  This  very  greatness  of  the  dcmanc 
is  perhaps  the  a£tual  cause  of  the  cheapness  of  potatoes  ic 
Cheshire.    It  is  also  ovving  to  another  causci  to  which  it  ii 
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;hly  important  that  the  people  of  Cornwall  should  attend—  - 
s  the  gres.t  advantage  of  potatoes  as  a  food  for  caiile.  By 
ng  them  for  this  purpose,  either  for  fattening  bullocks, 
«p,  or  hogs,  or  for  feeding  working  horses  or  cattle,  for  allof 
lich  purposes  they  are  excellent,  the  farmer  can  never  fear 
^ing  any  waste  upon  hJ5  hands,  and  can  therefore  afford  to 
iply  the  neighbouring  markets  at  a  much  less  price  than 
ere  thoy  a  re  obliged  to  calculate  upon  the  chance  of  waste 
the  article  laying  on  their  hands;  and  couscquently  from' 

nature  of  it  not  being  capable  of  being  stored  over  to 
)thcr  year,  a  great  part  must  be  lost.  The  use  of  the  po-- 
}C  generailly,  in  some  pans  of  this  kingdom,  as  a  food  I'or 
n,  is  still  within  the  memory  of  many  now  living,  and  its 

as  a  food  for  cattle  is  still  verj*  recent.  The  introduftion 
it  as  food  for  cattle  is  also  important,  as  by  this  means  a 
t  of  die  produce  is  returned  in  dung  to  the  farm,  which 
vents  the  crop  from  impoverishing  the  land.  Lately,  po- 
)cs  have  been  tried  in  all  ways,  raw,  boiled,  and  steamed, 
1  used  ae  food  for  cattle,  horses,  sheep,  and  pigs.  Mr.  £il- 
;slcy  has  published  in  the  Transatf^ions  of  the  Bath  Agrt- 
tural  Soci  ety  a  most  ingenious  and  elaborate  set  of  experl- 
iits  on  fattening  pigs  wilhpotatocs,  which  arc  highly  dcserv- 

attciition.  Mr.  Crook,  of  Tythcnon  in  North  Wiltshire, 
nakiiig  experiments  on  a  large  scale  for  fattening  oxen;  and 

iforms  me,  that  the  result  has  been  highly  saiisfaftory.  He 
sses  thcrn  with  ttcain  in  a  very  simple  and  easy  manner,  and 
h  very  linle  expence.  He  takes  a  vessel  fitted  to  the  size  of 

boiler^  one  that  is  generally  made  use  of  for  heating  water 

washing,  is  sufEcicnily  largo,  holding  about  eight  or  tea 
Ions  of  water.  In  the  bottom  of  this  steamer  there  arc  a 
nbcr  of  holes  about  the  size  of  a  common  auger,  which 
3W  the  steam  to  pass  through  the  potatoes  with  which  the 
Icr  is  filled,  the  bottom,  where  it  rests  on  tlic  naouth  of  the 
Icr,  being  made  tight  with  a  wet  cloth  to  secure  the  steam 

n  escaping.  The  steamer,  for  e  ase  ia  emptying  and  filling 
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dDCS  not  hold  more  than  from  one  to  two  bushels.   The| 
tatoes  arc  quickly  dressed,  and  the  water  drahihig  from  tl 
supph'cs  the  exhausting  of  the  steam.     They  arc  then 
rurned  into  a  cooler,  and  more  put  in  tlieir  place*    The| 
tatoes  are  afterwards  mixed  with  chopped  hay  and  stra^ 
The  cattle  arc  kept  in  houses  or  sheds,  and  furnished 
this  food  without  any  addition  of  corn. 

The  only  question  is,  whether  they  can  be  produced  cl 
enough  lo  pay  for  tliis  mode  of  management.  Mr.  Billinj 
and  Mr.  Crook  both  decidedly  prefer  diem  to  turnips. 
have  this  advantage,  that  they  can  be  taken  up  in  tim< 
wheat,  for  which  they  are  an  excellent  preparation;  they| 
4viil  keep  much  longer  in  the  spring  than  turnips,  by 
pitted  in  the  common  way  pra£iised  in  Cornwall,  when 
frosts  are  so  light,  that  they  require  very  little  troubl 
storing  them. 

Mr.  Crook  is  also  of  opinion,  that  they  maybe  raised  I 
various  manures,  easily  procured,  and  not  hitherto  much 
for  that  purpose.    The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Buller  Is  just 
trying,  by  Mr.  Crook*s  advice,  to  grow  potatoes  oi 
forest  of  Dartmore  with  peat,  as  a  substitute  for  mai 
intermixing  therewith  the  gravelly  substrata  to  be  founl 
that  kind  of  land ;  and  this,  and  vaiious  other  spirited  ex| 
ments  of  the  learned  Judge,  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  att< 
with  success,  and  lead  to  new  modes  of  improving  that 
and  the  other  extensive  wastes  of  both  these  counties, 
vveed  alone  is  an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes,  as  I 
seen  tried  in  the  Isle  of  Man :  and  as  in  many  pans  of 
^^'all  they  have  abundance  of  ore  weed  and  sea  sand,  t; 
with  it  the  favourable  circumstances  of  soil  and  cli 
for  the  growth  of  this  plant,  it  appears  very  importani 
they  should  endeavour  to  introduce  potatoes  as  a  far 
crop  on  a  large  scale,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  sha| 
some  spirited  exertions  for  that  purpose. 
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TURNIPS. 


I  Have  already  mentioned,  that  In  some  parts  of  tlie 
county  turnips  are  introduced  as  a  rotation  crop.  The 
pra£Uce,  both  here  and  in  Devon,  is  to  feed  diem  oiF»  or 
draw  them  upon  lay  ground,  to  be  there  fed  upon  by  cattle 
or  sheep,  so  as  to  have  the  ground  ready  to  be  tilk^d  by 
Candlemas  for  barley.  The.  practice,  however,  in  Com* 
wall,  of  making  turnips  a  rotation  crop,  is  by  no  means 
general.  -  It  is  in  hSt  only  pra&ised  by  gentlemen  farmers 
and  the  superior  class  of  yoemanry ;  and  by  them  tlie 
turnip  husbandry  is  very  ill  managed  incleed.  The  great 
use  of  turnips  Is  as  a  substitute  for  a  fallow,  to  dear  the 
ground  from  weeds,  and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  drilled 
and  hoed  with  great  care.  Instead  of  this,  they  neither  drill 
nor  hoe  their  turnips ;  so  that  it  frequently  happens,  that  the. 
couch  grass  is  so  luxuriant  that  it  entirely  covers  the  turm'ps^ 
and  it  would  not  be  supposed  at  a  distance  that  there  \vzs  a 
single  turnip  in  tlie  field.  Where  tlicy  are  otherwise  treated, 
kept  clear  of  weeds,  by  being  well  hoed,  they  grow  to  an 
immense  size,  and  certainly  are  a  most  excellent  preparation 
for  barley.  In  Cornwall,  fallowing  is  never  practised  by  the 
farmers,  and  therefore  their  grounds  are  uncommonly  full  * 
of  weeds.  It  seems  astonishing,  that  it  is  so  difficult  to  per- 
suade them  that  nhcir  land  would  grow  more  com  in  pro- 
portion to  the  destru£lion  of  the  weeds,  and  that  even  a 
fallow  would  pay  w*ell  for  the  time  in  which  tlie  land  was 
in  that  state,  by  the  great  abundance  of  next  year's  crop. 

Men  of  superior  wisdom,  observing  the  absolute  sway 
with  which  prejudice  seems  to  govern  the  rustic  prafllce  of 
an  art  which  is  capable  of  receiving  so  much  aid  from 
science,  are  very  apt  to  lose  their  tempers,  and  to  consider 
tlic  4cnaciour.  robservance  of  accustomed  pradlices  a  proof 
ef  the  want  ol  understanding-     Those  who  have  attentively 
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coiisiJered  the  chara^ers  of  tliat  class  of  men,  will  be  satis* 
fied  that  their  aversion  to  try  new  improvements  in  agricul- 
ture, does  not  arise  from  any  peculiar  deficiency  in  good 
sense  or  aciiteness,  but  much  more  from  these  improvements 
not  being  clear,  obvious,  and  so  laid  down,  as  to  enable  them 
to  pursue  tliem  without  too  great  a  risk  of  capital  and  pro* 
duce.  Instead,  therefore^  of  treating  the  peasantry  with  in- 
vcdive  and  contempt,  I  shall  beg  leave  to  make  use  of  the 
language  of  the  amiable  Latin  poet: 


>Quicquid  eris 


Da  facile  cursum ;.  atque  audacibus  adnue  caeptis- 
Ignarosque  viae  mecum  miserere  agrestes 
Ingredere^  tt  votls  jam  nunc  assuesce  vocarx. 


SECT.    VI. 


CRASS  LANDS. 


Water  Meadows,  which  are  found  so  great  and  va- 
luable an  improvement,  are  scarcely  known  in  Cornwall  to 
tlie  farmers.  Several  of  the  gentlemen  have  la^tely  begun  to 
shew  examples  of  this  sprcies  of  impro/emrnt.  Sir  William. 
Molesworth  has  watered  at  Pencarrow  about  forty  acres, 
which  have  answered  exceedingly  well.  Sir  Harry Trclawney 
has  watered  some  fields  at  Trclawn,  and  is  incrcasmg  this 
management  upon  this  farm,  which  is  one  of  the  best  im- 
proved of  any  in  tlic  county.  Several  other  gentlemen  arc 
beginning  tliis  pra<5lice ;  but  there  is ,  upon  the  whole,  very 
little  land  watered  in  this  mode  in  the  county. 

The  grass  land  they  keep  for  hay  is  generally  dressed 
with  dung  mixed  with  sea  sand,  or  with  dung  alone,  if  tlicy 
can  procure  it.  They  do  not  pradtise  folding  the  sheep, 
which  is  found  ia  other  counties  so  excellent  a  mode  of 
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nianunng  the  Uad;  aiid  tliis,  although  they  are  kept  oa<. 
ihe  Jrlcst  lands,  where  such  a  praiflicc  would  i-nswer  ex- 
tremely well.  Tlicir  grass  lands  are  also  pastured  by  their 
worktng  oxeo,  dicir  carriage  horses,  milch  cows,  and  young 
stock. 


Their  cattle  arc  chiefly  of  the  North  of  Devon  kind. 
Although  the  breed  is  not  kept  up  in  its  greatest  perfection, 
yet  tiiey  arc  very  much  in  request,  and  aie  sold  off  in  great 
numbers  for  fattening.  Their  milch  covs  are  therefore  kept 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  rearing  young  ftock,  tlie  dairy  being' 
very  little  attended  to.  On  account  of  the  wetness  of  the 
land,  aud  the  necessity  of  dung  to  mix  with  the  sand  for 
•  manure,  all  their  cattle  arc  housed  in  winter,  and  kept 
chiefly  with  straw.  The  buildings  are  on  thii  ac- 
count numerous  in  overy.farm.  They  are  chiefly  of  cob 
walls,  made  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  loam,  and  chopped- 
straw,  and  called  in  otlier  countries  mud  walls.  Thcto 
being  of  a  mouldering  perishable  nature,  are  necessarily' 
built  on  a  foundation  of  stone,  and  require  to  be  kept  dry  ac 
top,  or  else  they  very  soon  go  to  decay.  Some  of  thcr 
buildings  are  covered  with  slate,  but  by  far  the  greatest  part, 
with  straw 

Sir  Harry,  Trclawney,  a  good  many  years  ago,  procured 
some  of  Mr.  Bukcwcll's  breed  of  cattle,  of  tlie  long-homed 
kind  ;  they  answered  pretty  well  with  him  ;  but  neither  his 
own  people,  uor  the  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood,  could  be 
induced  to  attend  to  ihem.  He  hast  hanged  them  for  the 
North  Devon  breed,  but  has  kept  one  cow  which  he  bad. 
from  Mr.  fiakewell,  and  is  now  about  m-clve  years  old,  but. 
is  always  in  good  condition.  Mr.  Bakewelt  shewed  hiic 
candour  to  Sir  Hapy  Trclawney,  by  idling  him,  it  was. 
very  unnecessary  to  come  so  far  for  his  cattle,  when  he  had. 
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SO  good  a  breed  as  the  North  Devon  so  near  him.  Tl 
best  of  that  breed  are  certainly  a  most  excellent  stock,  cith< 
for  rearing  or  fattening.  They  have  a  small  sort  of  cattle  c 
the  commons,  and  in  many  other  parts,  which  they  c: 
the  Cornish  breed,  which,  when  fat,  do  not  exceed  five  < 
six  hundred  weight.  They  are  too  large  boned  for  the 
size,  and  coarse  shouldered.  The  best  Scotch  Highlai 
breeds  would  answer  much  better.  It  is,  however,  diffici 
to  get  them  of  the  best  sorts. 

1IORS£S,  ice.  FOR  CARRIACE. 

We  have  already  mentioned  that  carts  are  not  made  i 
of  in  tliis  county.  Every  thing  is  carried  on  the  pack-sa 
die,  for  which  both  horses  and  mules  are  used.  Mules  hn 
lately  come  greatly  into  use,  particularly  for  carrying  a 
recarryiug  the  produce  and  supplies  of  the  mines  ;  for  whi 
great  jiumbers  are  wanted,  and  they  sell  at  a  very  high  pvi 
Sixteen,  eighteen,  and  twenty  guineas  are  given  for  a  mi: 
The  common  horses  are  small,  but  very  hardy,  and  v» 
a«lapted  to  a  hilly  county.  They  might,  however,  be  mv 
improved  by  a  little  attention  to  a  proper  choice  of  ma 
and  stallions. 


o^   J  ^/run^  4HEEP*       X 

-  •  it  •  vtC'  «  The  common  sheep  in  Cornwall  are  the  same  as  the  n 

breed  of  Devonsliire.  They  have  a  small  si)ecies  of  this  k 
of  sheep  in  Gwithian,  which  have  very  small  tails,  and  a  v 
well  formed  animal,  and  small  boned.  1  he  horned  sheep 
also  to  be  found  in  some  parts.  At  Boconoc,  the  seat 
Lord  Camelford,  they  have  a  stock  of  Dorsets,  consisting 
a  thousand  head  of  sheep ;  they  have  a  range  of  about  j 
acres  of  land,  all  of  which  is  in  grass,  biit  about  forty  or  f 
acres,  which  are  broken  up  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 

3  ^ 
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few  cattle  t!ut  arc  necessary  on  the  hrm,  and  for  some- tur- 
nips to  give  tlic  brcciiing  cwcs  in  wlnwr.  They  shear  about 
four  pound  of  wool,  and  ihc  wether  sliCup  arc  sold  oJF,  at 
about  il.  5$.  and  from  that  to  il.  8s.  each. 
-The  shcplierd  i»  a  Dorsetsliire  man,  remarkably  carcfLl  and 
hoiicsr;  yet  I  am  well  assured  that  this  stock  duct  not  produce 
any  thing  like  a  fair  rent  for  the  land.  The  shepherd  imputed 
it  to  the  small  quantity  of  wool,  and  to  their  not  having  a 
high  price  for  early  lamb,  which  makes  a  great  part  of  the 
profit  of  the  Dorsetshire  sheep-farmers.  Docs  not  thil 
evince  the  great  propriety  of  considering  local  situation  as 
extremely  iinportanr  in  the  calcuhtioa  of  rural  improve* 
jr.  en  Is  ? 

Thi:  Leicester  sheep  have  been  introduced  into  Cornwall 
by  Sir  William  Molcsworth,  who  purchased  them  from 
Sahram  in  Devonshire.  They  are  found  to  answer  very  well. 
This  gentleman  lias  this  year  procured  a  few  immediately 
from  Leicestershire.  Sir  John  Saint  Aubyn,  in  the  west  of 
the  county,  has  also  introduced  the  Leicestershire  breed. — 
Sir  Francis  Basset,  on  an  experimental  farm,  which  lie 
has  taken  up  with  his  usual  public  spirit,  means  to  try 
both  the  Leicester  and  South  Down  breeds.  Tehiddy 
is  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  mining  country,  and  in  respci^ 
of  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  exposure,  presents  many 
difficulties  to  advancement  in  cultivation.  The  study  of  che- 
mistry, which  Sir  Francis  had  attended  to  for  amusement,  he 
has  applied  to  ihe  useful  purposes  of  examining  the  various, 
strata  around  him.  He  has  already  discovered  several  valu- 
able species  of  marie:,  hitherto  ncgle£led,  the  efFc£l  of  which 
he  means  to  try  on  his  experimental  farnn,  for  die  condu^  of 
which  he  has  engaged  a  mau  from  Suffolk,  recommended- 
by  Mr.  Arthur  Young.  The  process,  and  the  various  expe* 
Timents,  are  to  be  open  to  die  farmers  and  public.  I  ani  coa* 
£dent  it  will  be  ptodufUve  of  the  best  effe^,  and  it  ii  to  be 
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lioped,  will  be  followed  by  similar  experiments  of  other  gen« 
demen  of  fortune  in  the  count/.  '  * 

The  remote  situation  of  Cornwall  renders  such  experi«> 
menu  extremely  valuable,  as  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  tho 
common  fanners  otherwise  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  ef« 
£e£t  of  new  improvements.      * 


SECT.   VIL 


DUTCHY  LANDS  IN  CORNWALL. 


WE  have  already  stated  that  the  Dutch  j'  of  Cornwall  was 
conferred  by  Edward  the  Third  on  Edward  the  Black 
Prince»  and  to  the  first  begotten  sof)s  and  heirs  apparent  of 
him,  and  his  heirs,  being  Kings  of  England,  for  ever.  So  that 
it  seemed  the  intention  was  tirst,  that  none  should  be  Dukes 
4>f  Cornwall  but  such  as  were  eldest  sons  and  heirs  appa-*| 
rent  of  the  Crown,  and  that  when  there  was  any  kW  of  such 
person,  then  that  the  dignity  should  remain  in  suspence  un- 
til such  son  and  heir  apparent  again  were  extant*  Second! y, 
diatthe  said  son  and  heir  apparent,  withoutany  further  solem- 
nity or  creation,  should  presently,  upon  hi:>  birch,  being  then 
heir  apparent  to  the  King,  or  from  the  time  that  he  is  heir| 
apparent  to  the  kingdom,  be  also  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

This,  it  may  be  remarketl»  is  very  different  from  the  princi« 
«pality  of  Wales,  m  hich  requires  in  every  new  succeeding 
prince  a  new  creation,  and  gift  of  the  principality.  Having 
been  requested  by  several  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  county  to 
jKtato  the  nature  of  the  holding  of  tlie  dutchy  lands,  and  to 
^num^n^^^  the  different  manoni  some  discussions  also  hav« 

in^ 
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kig  taken  place  with  regard  to  them,  which  are  essCii-'i^I/ 
connected  with  tlie  ImprovcmcnL  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
countj^.'  I  hope  the  Board  will  not  think  their  time  thrown 
away  if  I  lay  before  themr  at  some  length,  an  explanation  o(  J 
this  part  of  the  territory' of  tlie  dutchy  situated  in  Cornwall.  ' 
1  here  are  other  lands  in  other  counties  also  anucxcd  to  ths 
dutchy  of  Cornwall,  with  whicli  those  in  Cornwall  are  so 
contieftcd,  that  it  may  be  proper  just  to  enumeratv  them. 

First,  then,  in  the  county  of  Cornwall  are  the  followinSi 
granted  by  chancr  iith  of  Edward  the  Third. 


COUNTY   OF   CORNWALL. 

t.  The  castle,  manor,  and  park  and  borough  of  Launccs- 
ton,  with  its  appurtenances. 

2.  The  castle  and  manor  of  Trcmaton,  and  the  borough 
of  Salca^h  and  the  park  there,  with  the  appurtenances. 

3.  The  castle,  borough,  and  manor  of  Tyntagell,  which 
is  supposed  to  bc-ihe  place  of  birth  and  seat  of  King  Ar- 
thur. 

4.  The  castle  and  manor  of  Restormell,  with  the  pule 
there.  ■  ' 

S-  The  manor  of  Clymesland,  and  park  of  Kerrj-bol- 
lock. 

6.  The  manor  of  Tibesta,  with  the  bailiwick  of  Pow- 
dcrshtrc. 
.  7.  The  manor  of  Tewynton,  with  the  appurtenances.  . 

8.  The  manor  and  borough  «f  Helston  in  Kcrier,  with 
the  appurtenances. 
.   9.  Tlie  manor  of  Moresk,  with  the  appurtenances;  .  ■ 

10.  The  manor  of  Fenkneth^  with  the  appurtenances.    ; 

1 1.  The  manor  of  Peulyn,  with  the  park  there. 

II.  The  manor  of  Rclaton,  olio  KiUaton,  withthc.bead* 

lery  of  Eastwyvelshire.  ^ 

[C«T.]  o    ^  lif.  The 
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^   13.  The  manor  of  Hdstoa  in  Trigsklrc,  with  the  app 
Cenancts,  and  thei  park  of  H^  Uesbory. 

ti.  The  manor  and  borough  of  Lisk6rd>  and  the  p| 
lihcre* 

•  15.  The  manor  of  Kallestock,  with  the  fishing  there,  ^ 
its  other  appurtenances. 

x6.  The  manor  of  Talskydo,  with  the  appurtenanj 
In  the  said  county  of  Cornwall. 

17.  The  borough  or  town  of  Lestwithcl^  together 
the  mills. 

» 

DEVOKSUIRE. 

x8.  The  fee  farm  of  the  city  of  Exeter,  twenty  ]^oi 
per  annum.  .^ 

19.  The  manor  of  Lydford,  with  the  appurtenances, 
geiher  with  tlie  chase  of  Dartmore. 
• '  ao*  The  manor  and  borough  of  Braduish.  * 
-   ii«  The  water  and  river  6f  Dartxhouth.   : 


IN  DIFFBREKT  OTHER  SHIRES,  DXSPERSEDLY. 


22*  The  castle  of  Wallingford,  with  the  hamlets 
inembcn  thereof,  and  the  yearly  farm  of  the  town  of  W 
lingford,  with  the  honours  of  Wallingford  and  St.  Valel 
.  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  and  in  all  other  counties  whi 
soever  the  said  honoun  do  lie. 

23.  The  castle,  manor,  and  town,  of  Berkhamsted, 
.  the  park  there,   and  together  with  the  honour  of  B 

hampsted,  in  the  counties  of  Hertford,  Buckingham^ 

,  Nortliampton. 

•     •    •   _  ^^ 

24.  The  manor  of  Byflect^  with  the  appurtenances,  ii 
county  of  Surry. 

1  25« 
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35.  The  casdc  and  manor  of  Mccrc,  in  the  county  of^ 
Wilis. 

26.  The  castle  and  manor  of  Knaretborough,  with  in 
bamlcts  and  mcoiberii,  together  wltli  the  honour  of  Knares- 
borough  aud  York,  and  else  whcrcMevcr  ^le  «9ud  honours 
do  lie. 

37.  The  manor  of  iKlcworth,  in  llie  cour.ry  of  MiJdlctcx. 

28'  I'btr  niitn&r^  uf  Kcnnington  u(td  Franksliall,  togcilior 
with  a  meadow  in  Lambplh  Aud  Ncwiiigton,  in  the  county 
of  Surry,  I  ,  ,      ,   . . 

49.  The  manor  of  Rising,  with  all  ihc  appucicnanccs,  in. 

tjjc  county  of  Norfolk,  and  the  founh  part  of  the  Talbolt, 

[  in  Lynne,  with  all  ih:  appunenancca  in  the  aforesaid  county. 

30.  The  manor  of  Chislcmcre,  and  four  tcorc  and 
eighteen  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight-pence  per  annum 
rent,  with  the  appurtaianccs,  in  the  city  of  Coventry,  whicli 
were  then  In  lease  to  the  queen's  mother,  for  her  hfe. 

Tliese  revenues  wck  so  annexed  tQ  the  dutchy,  by  the 
words  of  the  charter,  as  to  be  in  no  case  wlutever  aliened 
therefrom;  and  as  it  afterwards  appears,  that  uo  king 
thought  himself  justified  in  severing  away  these  lands  from, 
the  dutchy,  without  annexing  to  the  tame  other  landf  of  a, 
much  greater  vfiluc  io  lieu  thereof. 

And  accordingly  it  appears,  that  King  JHcnry  V.  ia  die- 
ninth  year  of  hts  reign,  having  founded  the  njonasteryof  Sion» 
severed  the  manor  of  Isleworth  from  the  said  dutchy,  and 
in  lieu  thereof  conferred  divers  other  maoors  la  Somerset, 
Porsijt,  2(c,  which,  exceeded  ia  annual  value  the  lands. 
severed,  by  the  turn  of  two  bundi;ed  po'indt.  . 

King  Henry  VIII.  also,-  at  his  parUaroeiiC,  holdeo  at 
Westminster,  :he  thirty-^firsc  .year  .of  hit  reijrn^'aod  pro-. 
rogued  OD  divers  occasions,  uniil  the  twenty-Eburth  day  of 
Jidy,  in  the  thirtj'-second  year  of  hli  reign,  did  serer  the. 
castle  of  Wallingfoid,  and  ail  .lordshipa,  maiiorr,  Uncls,  tciie« 
ments,  and  other,  henrditament^  thereunta  bdoagiog^ .  Ccom^ 
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the  dutchy  of  Cornwall :  and  in  lieu  thereof,  there  was  an- 
nexed to  the  said  dukedom  divers  manors  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,Tiz-  The  manors  of  Westanton,  Port- Low,  North 
Hill,  Port-Pigham,'  Laudren,  Triloweia,  Trcgonoe,  Tre-*- 
Itigan^  Crosthole,  Trcvithome,  Courtneyi  Landulph,  Leigh* 
duranr,  and  Tinton;  and  all  other  his  lands  in  the  s{iid' 
places,  which  oame  to  tho  said  king-;  by  the  attainder 
of  treason  of  Henry  Courtney  Msirquis  of  Exeter ;  also, 
ths  manors  of  Austell,  Fcntregan,  Trcmeynalls,  Trema* 
gevon,  Fowcy,  Crcdyowc,  and  Portneaprior,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  which,  came  to  the  king's  hands*  by  the  dis- 
solution  of  the*  priory  of  Trewerdrcth,  in  thar  county; 
also,  all  the  manors  o£  Breadford,  Caverdon,  Clymesland,- 
Pryor,  Treworgy,  Stratton,  Eastway,  Bowyton,  Bradrissey, 
Buchlaurue, '  and  Bonyalvey,  which  came  into  tlio  king'^* 
hand^  by  the-  surrender  and*  suppression  of  the  priory  of 
Launceston.'  •• 

'  By.  the  above,  and  other  accounts  and  records^  it  appcarsi 
that  the  said  dutchy  of  Cornwall^  consisted  formerly  of  •  ten- 
several'  castles,  which  in  ancient  times  were  places  of  great* 
consequence  and  strength  ;  they  are  now  all  in  ruins  and 
gone  to  decay.  There  were,  in  ancient  times,  nine  parks 
and  one  chase  or  forest,  all  of  large  extent,  and  replenished- 
with -deer.  Th^' have  long  been  disaforested,  and- by 
various  encroachmentis^  are  rendered  of  little  or  no  value  to* 
the  Prince.  The  dutchy  also  contained  fifty-three  manor®, 
many  of  which  were  of  great  yearly  rent  of  assize^  Of 
ancient-  boroughs  i  and  townS)  -  there  are  within  ^  the  said 
dutchy  thirteen  ia^numiber,*formerly  of  great  power  and 
infIuonce« .1  .There  are  nine  *  several  hundreds  parcel  of 
the*  ^aid  dutchy;  besides ''Cxteosive  trails  of  wa&te  and 
moory  grounds/. included  xa  or  adjoining  to  the  various. 
]nanors«« •  ^"^  •*'•.   '•  ^  *t   .  •  "j  ;•  i<.  .''    !•*.!.  r .  •. 

•  At  present- what  retnains*  of  tfabse  extensive  possessions^ 

are  •ftrmed  ■  oiileasesof  lives,  subjcA  to  small,  ancient  quit** 

nois^  and  renewable  for  fine^  xa  some  instances  certain  and 

3    •  others 
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fillers  hrUtrary.  The  revenues  of  the  duccU)'  of  Cornwall,' 
\i  appears  from  Ilic  accoimtsof  the  receiver  of  it,  in  the* 
iftcenih  ye^r  of  Kinj  Henry  VIII.  amounted,  of  cicaran- 
lual  value,  to  10,095!.  US.  gjd.  This  is  a  large  sum  for' 
hcse  iJuys-;  and  this  without  the  casual  revenues  from  reprises, 
kc.  The  coinage  dues,  which  form  part  of  it,  atiiounrcd  to 
'77  il-  3^'  gjd.  So  that  the  clear  revenue  from  the  JuicKy* 
auds  amounted  to  7324I.  8s.  od.  In  tlic  reign  of  James  I. 
he  revenues  belonging  to  ■  the  Prince  of ■  Wales,  from  the 
lutchy  of  Coniwall,  the  principality  of  Wales,  earlJom  of* 
vliestcr,  iind  various  other  lands^  amounted  to  ioo,oool.  per 
innum,  hciiig  a  clear  rentfrem  landt.  In  the  troubles  that  fol- 
'lOivcd,  and  at'tcrwarJr.  from  the  various  necessities  of  the 
Crown,  the  whole  of  these  lands'in  the  principality  of  Wales,-. 
ind  earldom  of  Chester,  were  alienated,  and  the  diitchy- 
lands  of  Cornwall  are  the  only  part  of  these  valuable  he- 
reditary revenues  which  now  remain  to  the  heir  appa-.- 
rent. 

The  lands  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall  being  fanned  on*, 
leases  of  lives  renewable  ; .  some  for  a  fine  certain,  orhcrs, 
upon  a  calculation  .of  the.  improved  value;  it  11  not  easy 
to  ascertain  the  .yearly  value,  which  depends  upon  the; 
falling  in  of  lives..  The. great  number  of  small  rents  are 
expensive  in.  the  maaagemcoc  and  .coUcAion.  The  fincfr 
aiso  to  be  calculated  upon,  improvements,  operate  diie&Iy. 
against  all  improvement&  on  to  precarious  a  tenure  -  as  thut 
of  lives.  It  lus  therelure. happened,  that  the  value  of  the 
dutchy  has  not  beca  improved,  io.aax^ijual  degree  with  the 
land  around,  belonging  to  private  proprietors^  unless  in; 
situations  such  as  Kemiiogton  and  Lambeth,  where  situatioo-, 
is  so  favourable  to  improvemcut.  Thexhief,  and  greatly: 
improved. parc.of.the  reveauea .of  the  dutchy,  is  nQLihafr 
V'hich  arises.fromithe.latulsf.but  that  part  which  arisn  frocii 
the  duty  upon  the  coinage. of.  dh|  wbtdi  js. under  theidi- 
xe^on  andjnaoagemeat.of 'the.oiEcers  jof..thettMUiaries,.» 
dlstio^  branch  of  His  Royal  Highocss't  estaUishmcnt  from 
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that  under  which  is  the  management  of  tlie  lands.  0 
account  of  the  exportation  of  this  metal  to  the  East  Indi< 
and  China,  this  trade  has  been  restored  to  a  very  flourishir 
state ;  and  the  revenues  arising  from  the  coinage  are  like! 
not  only  to  be  more  steady  than  formerly,  bui  in  all  pn 
babllity  will  be  considerably  increased.  Bui  as  this  mode  < 
disposing  of  the  surplus  tin  is  yet  in  its  infancy,  it  would  1 
too  sanguine  to  calculate  upon  great  expc<^ations.  1 
give,  tlicrcforc,  an  idea  of  the  revenues  of  the  dutchy,  tl 
coiuage  dues  cannot  be  stated  higher  than  xo,QOoU  on  i 
average.  The  landed  revenues  may  amount  to  5,ocx)l.  p 
annum. 

But  the  revenues  arisiog  from  the  lands,  annually,  cann 

be  accurately  ascertained,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  t 

ancient  quit*rents  being  extremely  small,  and  the  prof 

arising  from  the  fines  casual  and  uncertain.   Much  attenti 

has  been  lately  paid  by  the  gentlemen  in  whose  dcpartmc 

the  business  of  calculating  the  fines  lies,  to  ascertain  the  n 

improved  value  of  the  different  estates ;  and  by  their  di 

gence  and  fidelity  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  the  re^ 

nues  arising  from  the  dutchy  lands  are  considerably  ii 

proved ;  and  that,  I  am  persuaded,  without  doing  any  thi 

which  may  justly  be  deemed  harsh  or  oppressive.     F 

fc&ly  confident,  that  in  as  far  as  the  rights  of  his  Ro' 

Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales  extend,  the  Council  of 

Royal  Highness  pay  every  proper  attention,  and  give  ev< 

fair  encouragement  to  propositions  for  the  farther  impro< 

ment  of  the  territory  of  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall.    I  ila( 

myself  it  w*ill  not  be  considered  as  too  presuming,  if  I  p 

-$ent»  for  the  information  of  the  Board,  such  measures  as  h; 

been  suggested  by  die  gentlemen  of  the  county,  as  in  tl 

opinions  tending  to  be  of  great  mutual  advantage  to  the  ill 

>triou8  personage  who  now  holds  these  lands,  and  (o  the  pub 

The  first  proposition  which  has  been  suggested  to  mc 

4hat  a  sale  shtndd be'ma^of  the  whole  of  these  lands, 

prod 
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produce  to  be  laid  out  on  the  purchase  af  &A  cststJr,  ahd  Settled 
by  parlismcnt,  to  the  same  uses  as  tlie  present  lands  of  the 
dutchy  have  been  sctUcd.  Secondly,  That  instead  of  an  entire 
sale,  a  commutation  be  made  of  those  bnds  held  by  Icaies  on 
lives,  witit  arbitrary  fines,  into  ancient  dmchy,  or  a  species 
of  copyhold,  and  the  value  given  for  (uch  commutation  laU 
out  in  the  same  way  as  suggested  in  the  proposition  for  sale. 
VVi[h  regard  to  the  proposition,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the 
Aitchy  tenants  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  much  greater 
number  of  years  purchase  for  the  various  chief-rents  and 
leasc-hoIJs,  than  the  common  market  price  would  allow; 
and  tliat  the  produce  of  such  sale  miglit  be  appropriated  for 
the  purchase  of  such  lands  as  might  produce  a  greater  an- 
nual revenue,  and  be  more  easily  improved  than  a  great 
part  of  the  dutchy  lands.  But  dicrc  is  an  objeftion  of 
great  %veight  to  such  a  sale,  that  would  naturally  present 
it:>clf  to  patliamcni  on  the  discussion  of  such  a  question : 

That  it  appears,  that  from  very  ancient  times,  it  has 
lecn  the  uniform  sense  of  the  constitution  of  this 
country,  that  an  independent  provision  should  be  settled 
on  the  heir  apparent  of  the  Crown,  in  order  to  enable 
him  to  support  the  exalted  rank  he  possesses,  as  the  first- 
$ubjc£l  in  the  kingdom.  Of  this  independent  provision, 
consisting  anciently  of  great  landed  revenues,  the  dutchy  of 
Cornwall  is  the  only  part  which  now  remains  unalienated, 
and  which  has  been  so  specially  settled  by  the  Crown,  and 
so  repeatedly  confirmed  by  parliament,  that  very  cogent  rea- 
sons must  be  adduced  to  justify  a  sale.  Perhaps,  also,  it 
may  hereafter  be  thought  proper  by  the  Crown  to  settle 
on  the  heir  apparent  an  independent  provision,  as  in  ancient 
times  ;  and  ^  the  dutchy  of  Cornwall  is  the  only  memorial 
jcft  of  that  ancient  provision  for  tlie  hc^r  apparent,  parlia- 
ment would  be  very  careful  tliat  any  such  sale,  if  it,should 
be  proposed,  should  not  tend  to.  dinuaish  the  value  of  the 
dutchy,  as  well  as  the  ri^hu  of  the  heir  apparem. 

With 
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*  With  regard  to  the  second  proposicion,  of  a  commutadca 
of  the  leasehold  into  ancient  dutchy,  it  does  not  appear  so 
highly  obje£tionable,  as  the  inanerial  rights  would  tliercby 
be  still  kept  up.  But  I  am  apt  to  apprehend^  that  although 
some  would  be  willing  to  give  a  proper  value  for  such  com*  i 
snutatjon,  yet  it  woold  be  'by  no  means  general.  Those 
%f ho  had  full  lives  would  not  be  ready  to  give  any  valuable  • 
consideration. 

Thare  is,  however,  a  third  proposition  which  is  highly 
worthy  serious  consideration,  and  which  in  particular  in« 
stances  lias  been  much  under  the  investigation  of  the  Council 
of  his  Royal  Highness,  that  is^  the  improvement  of  such 
waste  lands  as  form  parcel  of  the  dutchy. 


iS-ECT.  Tin. 


nVASTE^ANiy  COMMON  LANDS,  IN  THE  DUTCIIY  AND 

^  COUNTY  OF  CORNWALL. 

*  THOSE  lands  in' England  are  denominated  waste,  which 
remain  in  their  original  uncultivated  state,  although  in  many 

.  parts  of  khem  sheep  ano  cattle  are  pastured,  by  those  who 
are  entitled  to  rights  in  common  on  those  wastes.  In  Corn- 
wall as  nearly  as  I  have  been  able  to  calculate,  the  pro« 
ponions  of  waste  and  cultivated  land  stand  thus :  one*third 
part  of  the  county  is  under  a  regular  course  of  hv^bandry  i 

one-third  is  in  furze  crofts»  which  are  only  broke  up  once 

•  •    •  in 


Sn  twent)*-five  or  thirty  years ;  the  remaining  third  it  %vIiolly 
uninclosed,  consisting  of  marsliy  grounds,  imcrmixed  wiih 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  in  tlie  west,  widi  extensive  tradl* 
«f  waste  land,  almost  plains.  This  third  and  last  pan  is 
almost  wholly  dutchy  land ;  in  parricular,  all  the  waste  lands 
on  Hcngston  Downs,  Linkinhorn,  Caradon ;  and  from 
'dience,  extending  to  those  wastes  between  Five  Laiics  2nd 
Bodmin;  also  Bodmin  Downs,  &c.  in  the  eastern  patt 
■of  Cornwall;  also  the  extensive  wastes  in  tlic  parish  of  St. 
Agnes,  and  its  neighbourhood,  St.  Austlc  Downs,  &:c.  Sec. 

In  all  these  I  have  heard  of  no  attempt  to  improve  and 
inclose,  except  St.  Austlc  Downs,  adjoining  to  which,  Mr. 
Charles  Kashlcigh  has  lately  eret^ed  a  harbour,  wicli  a 
degree  of  corre£t  judgment  and  great  spirit,  ivhich  doe* 
that  gendcman  much  honour.  Instead  of  building  work 
out  a  great  way  intoUie  sea,  which  was  the  old  and  injudici- 
ous practice  in  making  harbours,  he  has,  at  great  cxpcnce, 
excavated  the  land  and  rocks  inward,  by  which,  wbca 
6nished,  a  most  commodious  harbour  will  be  fonoed,  of 
great  importance  to  that  part  of  the  country,  and  to  the 
trade  passing  that  part  of  the  Channel. 

The  harbour  of  Polmeer,  and  Mr.  Scal'f  new  dock  at 
Dartmouth,  furnish  two  admirable  instances  of  public  spirit 
in  individuals,  and,  considering  ihe  disadvantages  of  local 
situations,  deserve  to  be  ranked  with  the  magmficent  docks 
created  by  Mr.  Perry  at  filackwall. 

Adjoining  to  Mr.  Rashlcigh'a  harbour,  there  is  a  large 
tTzSt  of  waste  ground  belonging  to  his  Rojral  Highness  die 
Prince  of  Wa^cs,  udiich  has  been  granted  to  Mr.  Rash- 
Icigh  by  the  Council  of  his  Royal  Highncts,  on  terms  which 
do  honour  to  the  liberality  of  the  Council,  and  which  will. 
"hereafter  be  a  great  improvement  to  the  dutchy.  This  is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  advantages  which  arise  from  Ae  ex- 
ample of  individual  emerprise  in  all  partsoflhiskingdom*  Mr. 
Raslileigh  )ias  leased  out  «considerablc  part  of  this  waste  in 

tC«r.j  II  small 
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*  mall  lots,  for  which  he  receives  a  rent  of  about  sev^ 
shillings  and  six-pence  per  acre.  The  occupiers,  by  tl: 
advantage  of  pilchard  salt,  and  broken  pilchards,  and  < 
dung  from  St.  Austle,  and  sea  sand,  will  soon  be  able,  at 
moderate  expence,  to  make  thrse  fields  worih  tliirty  ar 
forty  shillings  per  acre.  Tliis  example  has  awakened  g< 
ncral  attention;  and  I  have  received  several  proposals  f( 
similar  grants,  to  be  laid  before  the  Council  of  his  Roy< 
Highness  ;  and  although  none  of  them  can  boast  of  so  a( 
vantageous  situations,  yet  all  of  them  will,  no  doubt,  tui 
out  very  advantageous  to  the  adventurers,  to  theimprov< 
ment  of  the  county,  and  of  tlie  dutchy. 

I  am  persuaded  that  thecc  is,  at  the  very  lowest  calci 
lation,  100,000  acres  of  waste  lands  m  this  county,  whic 
may  be  vaUied  at  seven  shillings  and  six-pence  per  acr 
which  would  produce  an  annual  rent  of  37,500k  per  annur 
and  leave  a  sufficiency  of  turbary  for  fuel,  if  properly  regi 
lated.  What  an  advantage  would  anse  from  such  in 
provement  to  the  force  and  wealth  of  this  country  I 
there  not,  in  every  .county  almost  in  England,  prodigioi 
trails  capable  of  similar  improvements  I  When,  we  loc 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  perceive  the  weakness  of  the  Attn 
rican  government,  insufficient,  from  the  want  of  an  execi 
five  power,  to  protc£l  themselves  against  the  incroachmcn 
of  the  Indians,  is  it  not  natural  to  conclude,  that  all  mc 
will  prefer  an  ancient  ^nd  settled  country,  with,  a  free  ai 
vigorous  government,  possessed  at  the  same  time  of  an  Ir 
finity  of  resources  for  trade,  commerce,  and  manufadurcj 
In  the  waste  lands  of  this  kingdom,  there  are  sources,  bot 
in  the  improvement  of  the  soil,  and  theproduAionof  its  mine 

.  for  the  employment  of  additional  millions  of  people.  Farfroi 
having  arrived  at  ita.acmi'm  agriculture  and.  internal  in: 
provefnents,  this  kingdom  may  be  still  considered  in  its  ic 

.fancy«    Defended, as  it  is  by  nature,  and  by  the  spirit  an 

;  good  4ensc  of  Its  inhabitants,  against  the  attacks  of  c.^ 

tctni 
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tcrnal  or  internal  enemies  to  its  happiness  and  independence^ 
ue  may  look  forward  with  confidence  to  a  state  of  pror 
sperity  hitherto  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  mankind*  '     V 


SECT.    IX. 


WOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 


THERE  is  a  good  deal  of  coppice  wood  in  the  county  of 
Cornwall,  but  little  timber.  Formerly  the  tin  was  smelted 
only  with  charcoal  \  and  this  made  them  cut  down  their 
woods,  and  keep  them  in  coppice;  so  that  there'  is  not  a 
great  quantity  of  timber  ;  altliough,  from  what  is  to  be  seen 
around  the  seats  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentlemen, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  timber  will  thrive  as  well  in  many  . 
parts  of  Cornwall  as  in  other  counties. 

The  nine  ancient  parks  belonging  to  the  dutchy  of  Com- 
%vall,  which  wc  liavc  mentioned,  were  all  of  them  covered 
with  large  forest  trees,  and  a  great  quantity  of  coppice 
wood.  But,  when  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIIL  they  were 
xlisparkcd,  agreeable  to  the  plan  he  had  adopted,  throughout 
ilic  kingdom,  for  encouraging  agriculture,  the  wood  was 
mostly  destroyed ;  and  what  remained,  has,  by  want  of 
care,  dwindled  almost  to  nothing  ;  and  by  some  mismanage- 
ment, the  royal  intention  of  rendering  tlie  ground  more  pro- 
fitable, by  being  turned  into  tillage,  has  never  answered. 

Tl  lerc  were  formerly,  also,  some  extensive  forests  which 
are  now  covered  with  the  sea,  particularly  between  the 
Ram-head  and  Loo,  and  between  St.  Michael's-Mount  and 
Penzance. 

In  many  of  the  vales  on  the  Tamar,  Alan,  Camel,  Fal, 
and  Fowey,  there  arc  considerable  quantities  of  coppice 

H  2  woods, 
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woods,  and  a  good  deal  of  planting,  and  some  old  timber, 
particularly  at  Tregothnan,  Cardew,  Port-Eliot,  Anthony, 
Tchidy,  Clowancc,  &c^ 

At  Trevetho,  Mr.  Prcad  has  taken  a  great  deal  of  truuble 
to  raise  his  plantations,  in  a  situation  where  they  are  exposed 
to  both  the  south-west  wind,  and  aho  the  northerly  winds, 
being  the  highest  ground  between  the  Bristol  Channel  and 
St.  George's,  in  that  part  of  the  county. 

After  making  a  great  number  of  unsuccessful  experi- 
ments, at  a  great  cxpence,  in  order  to  find  out  some  hardy 
plant  that  would  shelter  the  more  tender  trees,  he  was 
led  to  try  the  pine-aster  fir,  from  observing  that  this  tree 
grew  well  tpontaneously,  from  some  cones  which  happened 
to  be  accidentally  scattered  in  one  of  the  fields  near  his 
house.    The  pine-aster  is  not  a  valuable  wood,  nor  is  the 
-^  form  of  the  tree  beautiful ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  stand 
..  the  sea  air  surprisingly  without  being  injured.    This  tree 
Mr.  Pread  plants  on  the  highest  parts,  and  very  thick  in  tlie 
cuter  rows  of  the  plantations,  and  within  he  plants  oak,  ash^ 
elm,  plane,  &c  •  all  of  which  flotitish  extremely  well  under  this 
shelter.    He  sometimes  also  plants  large  groves  entirely  of 
pine«aster»  and  when  grown  up  to  the  height  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  feet  or  more,  be  cuts  down  those  in  the  internal  parr, 
and  plants  forest  and  otlier  trees  of  large  growth,  which  all 
answer  extremely  welL    Mr.  Pread  made  aa  observation 
jespediing  the  raising  of  the  pine-aster  from  seed,  that  is 
worth  attending  to*     He  found  that  sowing  die  seed  in 
spring,  as  is  commonly  done  by  the  nurserymen,  did  not 
ans%\tr  his  expe&ations.    He  therefore  threw  a  number  of 
s^  cones  in  an  inclosed  place,  where  he  observed  that  they 
^  opened  naturally,  and  dropped  their  seeds  in  the  beginning  of 
^June,  which  is  the  time  he  has  since  made  use  of  to  sow  the 
>^pine-aster  seeds,  botli  in  the  fields  and  in  his  nursery.    A 
.    careful  observation  of  the  operations  of  nature,  is  undoubt- 
edly the  foundation  of  all  science,  and  more  particularly  of 

every 
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every  branch  of  agriciilnire.     When  rhe  famous  Brindley 
was  examincJ  before  the  House  of  Peers,  respefliiig  the 
Duke  of  Bridgcwatcr's  caiial,  he  was  askcJ  by  a  noble  lord, 
how  he  had  contrivcj  :o  rcndc  r  tlic  banks  of  tlie  canal  in  a 
panicdarly  diiEcult  part  firm  I     He  said,  he  sowed  rushes 
on  the  hanks.     He  was  again  asked,  in  what  season  he  had 
»own  tlicm  ?     He  answered  bluntly,  "  I  observed  the  time 
that  the  rushes  shed  their  seed  ;  I  sowed  them  as  nature  did  ; 
could  you  have  done  better,  my  lord  i"    These  little  exam- 
ples may  aiForU  hints  of  similar  obscrvatloii  ,  in  a  variety  of 
instances.    Mr.  Prcad,  who  has  certainly  been  very  use' 
to  the  county  of  Cornwall,  by  introducing  the  pine-aster  as  a 
iheltcr  from  the  severity  of  the  south-west  wind,  has  been 
ToUowcd  by  most  of  the  gentlemen  in  ;he  western  pans  of 
Cornwall,  with  great  success;  and  tlie  spirit  of  planting  is- 
iprcading  very  rapidly.       Sir  John   St.   Aubyn  has  lately 
>Iamed  ninety-three  acres  witliagrcat  variety  of  forest  trees^ 
It  Clowance,  v/here  there  is  also  a  great  quantity  of  fine  old , 
rees,  planted  by  his  father  and  grand-lather,  who  introduced 
he  beautiful  eastern  plane  into  the  county,  and  which  is  here 
)f  a  very  large  size.     Sir  John  St.  Aubyn  has  also  planted 
hepinc-astcrat  St.  Michael's-Mount ;  and  it  flourishes  well, 
ilthough  exposed  in  winter  even  to  the  spray  of  'he  sea. 
At  Godolphin  there  is  a  very  ancient  plantation  near  tl:e 
Kousc,  and  indeed  in  to  many  odier  places,  thzt  it  is  obvlouti. 
it  is  not  owing  either  to  loil  or  climate,  that  dicre  are  so  few 
trees  in  Cornwall.     It  ia  particularly  defective  in  not  having 
trees,  and  hardy  shrubs,  or  quicks,  in  the  hedge-rows  which 
divide  their  fields.     The  lod  fence,  which  is  the  conunoa. 
mode  of  dividing  themt  affords  a  dreary  prospc^  and  it  a 
very  indiSerem  shelter  foi*  cattle  or  ahcep. 

Here  again  is  a  vast  objeA  for   the  advantage  of  the 

public,  and  of  individuals,  that  of  planting  those  waste  lands 

that  would  not  return  a  profit  by  tillage.      Plantanons  of 

wood  are  always  sure  to  answer  best  by  being  made  oo  a- 
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targe  scale.  Planting  30, 40»  or  50  acres  together,  saves  ex- 
pence  in  fencing ;  the  trees  shelter  cadi  other,  and  encou- 
jrage  each  ocher*s  growth ;  and  in  teti  or  twelve  years  time 
the  weeding  and  pruning  for  faggots  will  begin  to  make  no 
mfling  returns  in  a  country  where  fuel  is  so  very  scarce  as 
in  Cornwall* 


liil 


sect;  X. 


FRUIT  TREES.^CIDER. 

FRUIT-TREES  are  every  where  found  to  thrive, 
particularly  tlie  apple ;  and  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county 
a  great  deal  of  cider  is  made,  and  of  very  good  quality ;  but 
very  little  is  produced  to  the  west  of  Truro.  It  is  a  prac- 
tice in  Devonshire,  of  several  gentlemen,  to  plant  extensive 
nurseries  of  apple-trees,  and  give  them  away  to  any  of  their 
tenants,  who  will  engage  to  ^elosc  and  plant  a  piece  of 
ground  for  an  orchard ;  an  example  very  deserving  of  being 
generally  followed  in  both  coynties*. 

The  .mulberry-tree  flourishes  well  in  Cornwall,  in  the 
western  parts,  and  the  fruit  Tipens  in  perfection.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  has,  on  this  account,  recommended  the 
experiment  of  breeding  silk  worms ;  but,  from  some  experi- 
mentt  which  have  been  made,  I  am  afraid  the  climate  is  too 
fficist  for  the  growth  of  silk  in  any  great  quanuty. 


SECT. 


SEED  TIME  AND  HARVEST, 


WHEAT  is  sown  in  the  end  of  September,  anJ  from 
tliat  to  the  end  of  Oiiober.  The  harvest  is  about  the  fint 
week  of  August.  Oats- are  sown  in  February,  and  barley 
m  the  beginning  of  March.  In  Mullitn,  and  some  parishes 
near  the  Lizard,  they  have  sowu  barley,  and  in  nine  weeks, 
and  often  sooner,  had  it  reaped  and  threslicd.  This  is  ow- 
ing to  the  warmth  of  the  situation,  ?nd  the  natural  mildness 
of  the  climate.  They  have  a  praiUce  in  Cornwall  of  putting 
tip  their  wheat,  barlcy.and  all  other  kit;dsof  grain,  in  tlicficld,, 
into  what  is  called  arrish-mows.  The  slieaves  are  built  up 
into  a  regular  solid  cone,  about  twelve  feet  high  ;  the  beards 
all  turned  inwards,  and  the  but-end  only  exposed  to  die  wea- 
ther. The  whole  is  tinishcd  by  an  invcncd  sheaf  of  reed, 
or  com,  and  tied  to  the  upper-rows.  Tliis  custom  is  owing 
to  the  inconstant  weather,  and  is  considered  as  a  better  way 
of  preserving  the  gcain.  An  intelligent  farmer  has  made,  in 
my  opinion,  a  great  improvenicnt  on  this.  He  observed, 
tliat  the  corn  brought  from  these  mows  into  the  barn,  or  tlie 
.£irm-yard,  lost  much  in  the  carriage:  he,  therefore,  built 
.email  ricks  in  bit  farm-yard,  with  an  opening,  or' funnel, 
tlirough  the  heart,  and  communicating  with  another  funnel 
from  the  side,  by  which  means  the  whole  is  kept  well  venti- 
lated ;  and  being  near  the  bam,  he  does  not  lose  in  carriage. 
This  gentleman,  Mr.  Grosette,  near  Truro,  hat  also  made 
another  improvement,  which  deserves  to  be  imitated.  In 
saving  his  clover  and  hay,  by  stacking  it  when  half-made, 
and  putting  between  the  layers  old  straw,  which  prevents 
Its  heating,  and  imbibing  also  the  juices  of  the  clover ;  and 
rye-grass  is  greedily  eaten  by  the  catde,  cut  &om  die  stack 
along  with  the  bay.  ■ 

Another 
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Another  improvement  has  also  been  suggested  to  me 
stead  of  placing  the  dry  straw  in  layers  in  the  ricks^  to  < 
it  amongst  the  hay  and  rye-grass  in  the  field,  and  afcer\ 
suck  it  as  before.  This  mixes  it  more  completely,  anc 
prevents  it  from  heating* 


SECT-  xn. 

<C£K£&AL  OBSERVATIONS  OK  TH£  MEAKS  OF  XMPHC 
THF  ACJLICULTUaE  OF  THE  COUNTY  OF  CORNWA 

I  Have' already  stated  the  circumstances  which  Ic 
inhabitants  of  this  county  to  employ  their  capital  in  n 
and  the  various  branches  of  trade  conne£lcd  'w-ith  it,  i 
ference  to  agriculture.  The  maritime  situation  of  the  i 
also  offers  to  them  the  various  branches  of  the  fisher 
another  obje£l  for  the  attradion  of  their  industry, 
diveits  dieir  attention  from  the  operations  of  husl 
These  two  great  cbjedU  of  the  mines   and  the  fie 
form,  throughoutalmost  every  part  of  tlie  county,  t 
mary  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.     Agriculture  is 
■secondary  consideration.     Seldom  do  you  find  a  ma 
pital  and  industry  solely  dire^ed  to  the  produce 
plough.    The  division  of  labour  has  been  weli  cxplai 
^^w%  \yrC'  C^  ^^*  Smith,  in  his  admirable  book  on  the  wealth  of  i 

4o  be  a  great  source  of  produ£Uv.e  revenue.     It  cai 

.idoubted,  that  if  the  husbandman  was  to  employ  his 

and  industry  in  improving  his  breed  of  sheep  and  catt 

cultivating  his   lands,    it  would  tend  much  more 

advantage,  than  adventuring  in  the  mines  and  die  fi 


^ 
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wlucli  ought  to  be  left  to  those  who  apply  all  tlielr  skiU  and 
industry,  as  well  as  capital,  to  these  obje£ls. 

Agriculture  must  be  prafllscJ  as  a  trade,  to  render  it 
ciihcr  profitable  to  the  individual,  or  to  supply  sujer- 
abunJance  of  produce  to  the  community.  It  is  another 
questiiHi,  which  has  been  much  agitated,  whether  that  trade 
ie  best  carried  on  by  small  tenants,  or  by  extensive  farms, 
managed  on  a  great  scale,  with  a  large  capital,  Withouc 
entering  into  an  investigation  of  a  suhjedt  which  has  already 
employed  some  of  the  ablest  writers  cpon  political  economy, 
I  shall  only  observe,  tliat  this  question,  like  many  others, 
cannot  be  deicrmincd  on  general  grounds,  without  having 
reference  to  local  situations  and  circumstances,  which  may 
aftcifi  one  part  of  the  kingdom  more  than  another. 

The  business  of  fisheries,  and  of  mining,  cannot  possibly 
occupy,  from  their  nature,  the  whole  time  of  individuals, 
and  in  so  remote  a  county  as  Cornwall  it  it  proper  they 
should  be  encouraged  to  cultivate  httie  farms  of  their  own, 
for  the  more  easy  subsistence  of  themselves  and  families. 
But  it  would  be  very  desirable,  that  there  were  an  inter- 
mixture of  large  farms,  to  hold  out  an  example  of  proper 
cultivation  to  the  smaller  tenants,  and  to  supply  super- 
abundance, which,  perhaps,  cannot  be  produced  equal  to  the 
demand  of  a  manufa&uring  and  commercial  nation,  without 
agriculture  is  carried  oa  upon  a  large  scale,  and  employing 
extensive  cap'tals. 

Premiums  for  the  best  breeds  of  cattle  and  uhecp,  and  for 
the  greatest  numlxr  of  roods  of  fencing  and  draining  in  pai'- 
ticular  distri£U,  would  have  great  ciTedt  in  encouraging  agri-  * 
culture  in  tlus  county,  in  which  it  would  be  a  great  thing  if 
Government  would  allow  a  sum  to  be  distributed  by  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  in  aid  of  the  local  subscriptions  in  the  less 
improved  and  more  remote  counties. 

As  to  tithes,  the  whole  of  that  subjed  is  of  great  impor- 
tance, but  would  require  much  more  attention  than  I  could 
possibly  give  to  it,  in  order  to  enable  mc  to  form  any  decided 
judgment  on  the  subjc^.  I  can  only  say,  in  justice  to  the  very 
[Cor.J  I  respe^Ue 
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bwcy,  on  tne  souuu 
to  be  made  of  a  suffi- 
Is  ;  and  on  the  nortli, 
^*lir  of  Padstow,  as  may 
jd  as  much  as  possible 
in  that  riv-cr,  which  is 
en  in^from  the  Bristol 
,  that  is,  a  most  plcn- 
.nd  the  ground  through 
lie  expensive  part  of  this 
in  order  to  form  a  pro- 
!  the  sea,  and  to  bring  it 
4^t  be  spared  by  the  sub- 
Hsated  by  the  facility  of 

the 
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the  trade  arising' frcantlicncc;  and  tliey  can- aflTord' such  ai> 
extra  expcnce  more  easily,  as  from  the  natural  excellence 
of  the  harbour  of  Fowey,  they  will  have  little  or  no  extra 
txpence  on  the  south  side.  This  canal,  if  m^dc  of  a  i>ropcr. 
depth  for  large  sea-built  vessels,  will  enable  all  vessels  from 
Wales,  Bristol,  &c.  to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  circuitous 
passage  round  fnc  Land's  End,  which  will  be  of  great  import* 
ance  to  thctrsCde  of  .that  part  of  tlie  kingdom,  and  enable  the. 
farmers,  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  to  • 
purchase  culm  for  burning  their  lime  at  a  much  cheaper  rate 
than  heretofore.  The  conveyance  also  of  sea-sand,  and 
other  articles,  coals  also  for  the  mines,  will  thereby  be  faci* 
litatcd,  and  be  attended  with  many  otlicr  advantages  to  agri* 
culture  and  commerce,  which  would  uke  up  coo  much  time 
here  to  enumerate.  I  shall  only  add,  that  having  ex- 
amined the  different  lines  proposed  for  making  this  commu- 
nication, I  can  take  upon  me  to  say,  that  a  navigable  canal 
from  the  river  Pa<Istow  to  that  of  Fowey,  is  pradicable, 
and  at  a  moderate  expcnce  ;  and  that  I  hope  the  gentlemen . 
who  have  brought  it  forward  will  proceed  with  spirit,  and 
determine  upon  making  it  on  the  largest  and  most  generally 
useful  scale  for  the  trade  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom ;  being 
thoroughly  convinced,  tliat  altliough  the  expcnce  will  be 
much  greater  at  first,  it  will  thereby,  in  the  end,  return 
them  a  greater  profit  for  the  money  so  laid  out.  The  distance 
may  be  from  eight  to  ten  miles ;  there  will  be,  however,  a 
considerable  lockage  necessary  ;  but  I  think  the  summit  may 
be  greatly  reduced  by  cutting  down» 

Another  canal  for  boats  was  also  set  on  foot  last  year  by 
Lord  Stanhope,  from  Budc  Haven  by  Holswonhy,  and 
from  thence  towards  Hatherleigh,  in  Devonshire,  chiefly  for 
the  conveyance  of  sea-sand  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  but  I  understand  the  line  is  not  yet  agreed  upon.  A  ca- 
nal has  also  beenulked  of  from  the  river  Hcle,  on  the  north, 

4  .    to 


to  Mouiit's-Cay,  on  llic  somli ;  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
four  or  five  miles.  The  summit  here  is  very  short,  and,  I 
imagine,  might  be  cut  down  so  as  t<i  render  the  lockage  very 
casyiitdecd.  The  ground,  on  account  ofOic  great  num- 
ber of  mines  t-nd  lodes,  would  perhaps  be  difficult  to  hold 
water:  it  is,  however,  an  objcdl  deserving  an  accurate  in- 
vestigation. There  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  which  may  be 
brought  to  the  summit.  Other  canals  .of  communicatioa  . 
might  easily  be  made,  which  would  save  a  vast  deal  ofland- 
carriagc  in  the  miniiig  pan  of  Cornwall,  and  be  a  vast  ad- 
vantage ill  supplying  the  minus,  and  carrying  their  produce  ;. 
for  which  purpose,  at  present,  ihcy  are  obliged .  to  keep 
an  immense  number  of  small  horses  and  inulcs,  which 
would  then  give  way  to  .the  more  profitable  stock  of  sheep. 
and  canle.  A  great  advantage  will  arise  to  this  county  from 
the  Swansea  canal,  which  will  tend  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  coals  at  that  port ;  and  if,  by  small  canals,  this  necessary, 
article  could  be,  conveyed  to  the  internal  parts,  at  an  easy 
'  price,  the  poor  might  be  supplied  with  fuel  so  low  as  to. 
preclude  the  necessity  of  paring  the  surface  of  the  waste, 
grounds  JO  supply  tlieniselvcs  with  fuel,  thereby  destroying^ 
its  fertility ;  and  these  extensive  wastes  migh^  then  be  con-. 
vetted  into  arable  and  pasture  lands,  to  the  great  advantage  of. 
the  community.  As,  tending  to  the  improvement  of  the. 
county  also,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  more  harbours, 
on  the  northern  coast, opposite  to  Wales.  One,  viz.  at  St, 
Agnes,  is  now  building  under  the  sam^ion  of  Parliament,, 
by  a  joint  stock  company  formed  for  that  purpose. 

The  communication  between  the  copper  and  tin  mines  of. 
Cornwall,  and  the  coal  mines  of  Wales,  is  most  important.. 
The  attention  paid  by  ihe  representatives  of  tliis  county  to, 
the  proposed  communication  with  the  port  of  Swansea,  dc-, 
mands  the  warmest  dianks  of  the  people  of  Cornwall. 
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CONCLUSION. 

'  The  advanccpient  of  agriculture  in  the  county  of  Com-« 
Avail  18  an  objcfl  of  very  high  importance  with  regard  to 
this  county*  in  so  far  at  least  as  to  afford  a  regular  and  con- 
stant supply  to  that  part  of  the  county,  where  the  i>eoplc  are 
chiefly  employed  in  the  business  of  mining.     This  may  be 
done  in  two  ways  \  by  improved  modes  of  cultivating  the  land 
already  inclosed,  and  under  a  course  of  husbandry,  and  by 
inclosing  and  improving  the  waste  lands  of  the  county,  in  as 
far  as  that  can  be  done  without  bearing  hard  upon  the  rights 
exercised  by  individuals,  and  sanctioned  by  custom.   There 
is  in  both  these  ways  vast  objedts  for  the  Qxertion  of  the  in- 
dustry of  the  people,  and  room  for  the  beneficial  employment 
of  vast  numbers  of  people.    To  enter  into  the  detail  of  these 
circumstances,  and  to  point  out  the  particular  objects,  and  va* 
rious  extent  of  these  obje£ls,  cannot  be  included  in  this  sketch. 
From  the  information  which  will  no  doubt  be  conveyed  to 
the  Board  on  these  subjedls,  from  the  intelligent  individuals 
of  the  county,  and  from  the  very  respectable  Society  of  Agri- 
Hnilture  lately  established,  much  interesting  information  may 
be  expected.     I  have  only  to  regret,  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  do  sufficient  justice  to  the  subjed;  and  that  from  the 
little  time  I  had  to  make  my  survey,  I  have  not  had  it  in 
my  power  to  describe  particularly  tlie  operations  of  many 
public   spirited  individuals :     and  1  thought  it  would  look 
too  much  like  vanity  in  me  to  mention  their  names  without 
^doing  honour  to  their  works.     I  have  only  to  add,  that  the 
great  civilities  and  attention  I  met  with  to  the  objeCtsof 
the  Board,   demand  my  warmest  thanks,  and  afford,  at  the 
same  time,  the  higlicst  hopes  that  the  Boanl  will  meet  with 
every  aid  from  the  gentlemen  and  the  inhabitants  of  this 
county,  in  the  promotion  of  their  public  spirited  endeavours 
.to  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom* 
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ADVERTISEMEN 


J.  HE  foUcnviiig  valuable  communication,  rerpc£lingl 
of  huibandry  in  che  county  of  Renfrew,  and  the  meail 
inent,  drawn  up  for  the  coniideratlon  of  the  Board  < 
now  printed,  merely  for  tlie  purpofe  of  its  being  cirl 
order  tliat  every  perfon,  interef^cd  in  tiie  welfare  of  tl 
have  it  in  his  power  to  examine  it  fully  before  it  is  I 
tlierefore  requeued,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  oil 
may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perufal  of  the  followiti 
•written  on  the  margin^  and  tranfmitted  to  the  Board  of  , 
OfHce  in  London,  by  whom  the  fame  (hall  he  propJ 
and,  when  the  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will 
the  f^ate  of  agriculture  In  Renfrew,  from  the  informati 
lated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly  fupel 
of  the  kind,  ever  yet  made  public 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  I 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom;    and,  it  is  hardly  i 
will  be  happy  to  give  every  afliftance  In  its  power,  to  I 
may  be  deHrous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle, 
trying  any  ufeful  experiment  in  huflwndry,. 


I  «  3 
TO  THE  READER. 

led,  that  tills  paper  n-.»y  be  returned  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
c  the  firft  of  Marcii  next. 

V  ncccflary  to  add,  that  the  Board  docs  not  conHdcr  Itfelf 
>r  any  fact  or  obfcrvation  coiitauied  in  Ihele  reports,  wliicb, 
.*  printed  and  circulated,  for  thc-purpofc  merely  of  procuring 
orniatioii,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his  mite, 
■cmcnt  of  the  country. 

wv.srjr,  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION- 


EXTENT,  &c. 

J.  H I S  county,  which  is  one  of  the  fniallcft  in  ?cotI.in(l,  \3,' 
cnmputcJ  to  be  about  twenty-four  miles  in  length,  anj  twelve 
in  brcadlh.  It  is  full,  however,  of  towns  anJ  populous  vil- 
lages; in  particular,  the  towns  of  Renfrew,  Paiflcy,  Port' 
Gbfgow,  and  Greenock  ;  and  tlic  villages  of  Pollockfhaws,  - 
BriJgc  of  Johnilon,  Lochwinnuch,  &c.  The  number  of 
acres,  it  is  believeJ,  is  f;wcr,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants,  than,  perhaps,  in  any  oihcr  county  of  Scotland. 
This  naturally  accounts,  for  the  greater  cjiiantity  of  land,  being  , 
Iccpt  in  pallurc  than  in  tillage,  which  will  more  fully  appev 
in  the  courfc  of  the  tollowiitg  obfervations. 

The  population,  in  I7S5,  amounu^d  to  26,645.  I*  '*  "o* 
above  50,000,  and,  probably,  much  on  the  incrcafe.  Wc 
fliall  confidcr  this  county  under  thnc  di{lin£t  heads  or  dii- 
vifiojis. 


Utt 
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FIRST   DIVISION- 

The  burgh  lanvls,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Renfrew,  con* 
Uio  about  one  hundred  acres.  Part  of  thcTc  arc  inclofed ; 
but,  notwichdanding  their  very  favourable  fituation  for  ma- 
nure, arc  far  from  being  under  good  cultivation.  The  open 
£elds  which  arc  neared  the  town,  arc  a  hght  foil,  and  exceed- 
ingly exhauflcd  by  alternate  crops  of  potatoes,  fucce^eded 
either  by  wheat  or  oats.  Barley,  grafs  feeds,  and  turnips,  are 
entirely  omitted.  It  is  fuppofed  that  the  proper  rotation  for 
fuch  a  foil  would  be,  i,  turnips,  or  potatoes,  well  dunged  i 
a,  wheat ;  3,  clover ;  4,  oats. 

The  mode  of  conveyance  acrofs  the  Clyde,  by  the  newf 
ferry,  belonging  to  the  town,  is  very  fmgular,  and  particularly 
convenient.  U  is  believed  that  there  is  nothing  'jf  the  (i\me 
conftruciion  in  Britain.  U  is  made  in  the  Dutch  manner^ 
and  can  admit  carriages  to  pafs  over  without  unharneifing  the 
horfe.  It  is  of  great  utility  in  carrying  lime  fhells  from  this 
county  to  Dumbarton(bire*  A  fkctch  of  the  boat  is  here* 
with  annexed. 

Mr.  Spiers,  of  Elderflee,  is  iacreaHng  his  beautiful  pleafure 
grounds  at  Inch^  by  taking  in  a  large  field,  which,  though 
confifling  of  a  very  wet  and  thin  foil,  he  is  improving,  by 
alternate  crops  of  turnips,  oats,  and  grafs  feeds. 

Tnc  Inchinnan  and  Portmauld  fields,  are  in  very  good 
condition,  chiefly  owing  to  the  rich  manure  they  have  from 
the  diftilicry  at  Portmauld.  The  rotation  of  crops  are^ 
I,  wheat  after  f.illow  i  2,  pcafe  and  beans,  broad  caft  ;  3,  bar- 
ley ',  4,  hay  i  5,  hay ;  6,  oats. 

Mr.  Ord's  farm,  of  Brownfield,  the  property  of  Lord 
Douglas,  containing  three  hundred  acres,  is  all  regularly  in- 
clofed with  thorn  hedges,  in  good  condition.  It  is  a  flat 
carje  ground,  kept  as  dry  as  the  nature  of  the  foil  and  cli* 
mate  will  admit,  by  doped  gaws^  or  open  drains,  cut  m  right 
angles  with  the  ridges,  from  the  middle  of  the  field  to  one 
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Tide  or  the  other.     The  width  of  the  drains  it  from  twelve 
to  twcnty.four  feet,  as  the  declivity  requires. 

This  is  fomctimcs  done  when  the  field  is  in  grali  i  but 
more  IrcqueiUly  when  in  fummer  fellow. 

The  c;uih  taken  from  thcfc  open  drains,  is  cither  made 
into  compound  dunghills,  or  thrown  Into  the  hollow  parts  of 
the  field. 

The  common  rotation  of  crops,  on  Mr.  Ord's  bcft  fields, 
is,  I,  f-iUowi  a,  wheal;  3,  barley;  4,  beans  or  peas;  5,oat5; 
6,  hay;  7,  hay;  then  pafturago  for  five  years. 

This  farm  and  neighbourhood  will  receive  much  benefit 
by  a  new  bridge,  of  three  arches,  over  the  Gryfe,  now  finiOi- 
ei  at  the  expcncc  of  1400I.  raifcd  by  fubfcription.  From 
this  bridge  a  new  road  is  now  malting  to  Pailley,  at  2I.  lOs.  6d. 
per  hl\. 

The  lands  on  both  fides  6f  the  two  Cart  Rivers,  fo  called, 
are  well  inclofed,  and  in  good  condition.  Being  in  the  im-  - 
mediate  vicinity  of  Pailley,  the)*  are  let  at  about  2I.  as.  per 
Scotch  acre. 

Their  common  rotation  of  crops  is,  i,  oats  from  grafs;  . 
2,  potatoes  or  barley,  dunged  ;  3,  oats,  with  five  pounds  ofrfed" 
clover,  and  three  firlots  of  rye  grafs ;    4,  hny,'  for  two  years ; 
5,  and  6,  paflure  }  the  laft  covered  with  compound  manure. 

The  lands  of  fulwood,  completely  inclofed  and  well  cul- 
tivated thirty  years  ago,  now  the  property  of  Mr.  Spiers,  <if ' 
Hlderfice,  rent  about  thiity  {hillings  per  acre. 

The  rotation  pretty  fimilar  to  the  former  article,  though 
much  farther  from  rnxnure  i  and  no  fummer  fallow  being  in 
nfe,  the  lands  are  in  worfe  condition  than  they  were. 

The  fine  foft  lands  of  Howfton,  the  property  alfo  of  Mr>.    ■ 
Spiers,  appear  to  lie  rather  in  an  .uncultivated  ftate ;  though,  - 
on  the  other  fide 'of  the- Gryfe,  they  have  the  example"  of 
Mr.  Cuningham,  of  Crugend^   maoaged  by  Mr.  Baillie  ;  ' 
which,  within  thefe  feventeen  ycan^  have  rifen  near  three-^ 
rents,  by  good  management; 

,  Mr.  Baillic  begins  hit  improvement  with,  i)  fiUlow  or  tur- 
B  nip. 
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iipy  inanufcd  with  dung  or  lime  $  2>  barley,  with  Ctn  pouncb 
#f  red  aiid  four  pounds  of  white  clover,  and  l\alf  a  boll  of 
ryt  grafs  i  3,  hay.  The  lands  are  then  let  in  pafturagc,  at 
JOS.  per  acre  i  and  are  allowed  to  continue  in  that  ftate  longer 
or  ihorter,  according  to  the  gcodncfs  of  the  foil. 

Upon  the  fame  eftate,  Robert  Roger  farms  one  hundred* 
and  fifty  acres,  at  il.  5s.  per  acre ;  all  well  inclofcd  with 
thorn  hedges,  and  well  kept. 

Next  to  Mr,  Porter  field,  of  Fulvvood,  he  was  the  fir  ft 
farmer  that  begun,  thfrty  years  ago,  to  introduce  fummer 
fallowing ;  which  is  abfolutely  neceflary  in  ibis  county,  when 
the  lands  are  to  be  Iiiproved. 

He  has  now,  however,  left  off  this  plan,  from  his  imme« 
diate  vicinity  .to  ^e  bridge  of  Johnfton ;  where  the  prcfent 
demand  for  milk  and  butter  has  induced  him  to  occupy  his 
land,  for  the  moft  part,  in  pafture.  He  has  the  moft  com- 
j^Ietc  farm  houfe  and  office  houfes  in  the  county. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  populous  town  of  Paifley,  a 
great  number  of  acres  are  occupied  as  gardens,  and  fields  for 
bleaching,  at  from  3I.  to  5I.  per  acre.  This  town  is  re« 
narkably  clean,  for  a  manufa<5luring  place.  The  inhabitants 
are  attentive  to  collect  eVery  Ipecies  of  manure  for  the  ufe  oS 
agriculture. 

Steelyards  are  fixed  at  every  toll  bar  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  prevent  carts  being  overloaded.     One  thoufand  five  hunv 
dred  weight  is  allowed  for  a  cart  with  one  horfe  ;  all  above* 
to  p^  double  toll. 


SECOND   DIVISION. 


A  part  of  the  Abbey  parifh  and  parifli  of  Eaflwood  may 
form  a  fecond  diftri^  of  this  county. 

The  future  of  the  foil,  rent,  and  general  rotation  of  crops 
being  nearly  the  lame,  need  no  repetition.  Thefe  lands  are 
b€9^ully  intcrlperfcd  with  finall  riiln^  hills,  yet  are  gtnc* 
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suTly  of  a  thin  cbjr  foil,  ncul/  all  inclorcd  with  thwa  hedges, 
anpsaring  not  to  be  well  kept.  The  general  run  of  rent  is 
f/0.71  il.  8;.  to  il.  los.  per  Scotch  acre. 

Although  ihefc  Undi  are  not  (6  much  adapted  for  graf'^, 
AS  the  parifh  of  Mcarns,  and  that  neighbourhood,  yet,  their 
vicinity  to  ihc  towns,  for  dun^,  and  a  continued  demand 
for  every  commodity,  that  grifs  can  prod<jce,  induces  thetn 
to  have  about  one  half  only,  in  tillage,  which  half  fecms  to 
be  very  ill  nun^^ed;  i,  their  grafs  grounds,  having  been 
manured  before  taking  up,  either  with  dung,  or  compounif ' 
earth,  and  linic  hid  on  the  furfjcc,  are  fcldom  ploughed  be- 
fore the  end  of  M^trch,  and  chen  done  with  three  hoifes,  ij^ 
general,  with  the  Scotch  plough ;  thoiigli  fomc  few  have  in- 
troduced Mr.  Small's  chain-plough  j  2,  oats  ;  3,  barley 
with  dung,  fown  with  four  pounds  of  red  clover,  two  of 
white,  and  three  firlots  ofryegrafs  per  acre;  4,  and  5,  hayj 
then  f-vc  years  pallurage :  there  arc  however,  fome  few  ex- 
ceptions to  this  very  b;id  plan. 

The  Ri:v.  Mr.  Mylne,  of  Pailley,  fartat  s$o  acres  ^o^ 
the  Earl  of  Gtafgow,  at  il.  los.  per  acre,  the  greateft  part  of 
.  which  is  low  deep  land,  requiring  much  draining,  a^vr  car- 
rying on  in  the  bcft  pofSble  manner,  about  three  feet  in 
depth,  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth.  Hoping  to  one  at  bot- 
tom, which  is  kept  open,  by  thin  ftones,  leaning  on  one  ano- 
ther, and  covered  over  with  (rnaller  flonet,  till  within  a  foot 
of  the  furface,  then  covered  with  ftraw  and  earth.  Other 
parts  of  Mr.  Mylne's  lands  are  covered  with  large  whia 
ilonet,  which  he  has  at  a  great  expence  blown  with  powiier, 
and  carried  off  the  grounds. 

His  implements  of  bulbondry  are  all  of  the  beft  kind.  The 
rotation  of  his  crops,  is ;  i,  fallow  conflicted  with  five 
ploughing!,  manured  with  dung  or  lime ;  1,  barlej,  ten  poiuuls 
•f  red  clover,  half  a  boll  of  rye  gnds  (  3,  hay  j  4  oau. 

Mr.  Mylne  has  not  as  yet  gone  much  into  pafture,  n  bis 
hedges  are  young.  From  his  known  ^ilitie*  in  the  agricul- 
luraliiac,  m«ch  improvement  ia  to  be  expected* 

B  «  Mr. 


Mr.  Wilfon,  alfo,  ftcward  and  faaor  for  the  Earl  of  Glaf- 
gov,,  has  juft  begun  to  improve  a  fmall  farm  ;  built  a  farm 
mains  very  complete,  and  has  a  new  and  well  contrived  dofc 
for  dung,  formed  in  a  circle,  and  funk,  four  feet  below  the 
furface.  The  common  dunghills  of  the  county  arc  generally 
.upon  declivities,  not  with  half  litter  enough  to  retain  the 

juices. 

The  inclofures  and  grounds  of  Sir  John  Maxwell,  at  Pol- 

lockQuws,  in  Eaftwood  parifti,  are  moftly  in  grafs*;  th^y  rent 
^^from  xl.  los.  to  al.  per  acre  i  though  they  feem  to  be  in 
great  waiit  of  draining.  Sir  John  had  about  thirty  acres  in 
^potatoes.  This  crop  brought  him  above  12I.  per  acre 
after  oats,  from  long  prior  pafture.  Thefc  acres  were  to  be 
dunged  from  Glafgow,  forty  carU,  fmgle  horfe,  at  is.  6d. 
pi?r  cart  load,  the  diftance  being  three  miles :  to  be  fown 
with  wheal  r^ud  grafe  feeds. 

Sir  }ol:\  a^iJ  Mrs.  Montgomery  of  Auldhoufc,  bis  aunt, 
have  o.ic  hundred  acres  well  fituatcd  for  watering,  and  all  in 
pa^ure  i  which  mode  of  improvement  is  not  yet  attempted. 

Here  alio  are  two  hundred  acres  of  natural  wood,  well  kept, 
and  annually  productive.    This  is  not  the  cafe  with  one  hun- 
dred acres  on  the  other  Ade  of  the  pari(h,  the  property  of  the 
-Earl  of  Eglington ;  which,  when  young,  had  been  left  ex- 
pofed  to  cattle.     His  lord(hip*$  tenants  are  allowed  to  cut  at 
will^  and  without  fydem,  as  much  wood  as  they  require  for 
their  houfes ;   which  are  but  poorly  conflrudlcd  \  and  their 
.fyflem  of  hufbandry  Is  reckoned  the  woril  in  the  county, 
being  i,  oats ;   2,  oats ;    3,  barley,  with  grafs  feeds,  four 
pounds  of  red  clover,  two  pounds  of  white,  three  firlots  of  rye 
grafs  i  two  years  bay  \  five  years  pafture* 

.  Two  excellent  turnpike  roads,  are  already  begun  to  be 
carried  through  the  parifh  of  Eaftwood,  in  different  diredions. 
They  are  made  in  a  very  fubflaniial  manner,  with  a  covering 
-of  lime  ftone,  broke  to  one  pound  weight,  and  laid,  four 
•iflches  thick|  OQ  the  old  road,  and  &x  inches  where  the  hol« 


lows  wltc  raifLiJ,  which  afc  many.*  Several-  hcighths  have 
alfo  btcn  IcvcllcJ.  The  ('ormer  bridges  arc  widened  in  i>ro- 
poi'tioii'to  the  brcaJch  of  ihe  road.  'J'hc  parochial  roajs 
have  been,  for  the  itrfl  time,  attended  to,  .during  this  year, 
with  fpirit.  . 


THIRD    DIVISION, 

This  third  di{lrii5l  may  hicludc  tlic  contiguous  parifhes  of 
jMearns,  Egglcfham,  Niirillon,  Lochwinnoch,  fvilburchan, 
;Kr(k'[ne,  and  Kilmalcolm;  [all  which  have  a  flriking  fimila- 
rity  of  foil,  rotation  of  crops,  &c.  The  farmers  have  fsldom 
more  than  one-third  in  tillage ;  the  remainder  is  kept  In 
paflure,  fdr  milk  cows.  Though  the  lands  of  thcfc  parlJhes 
.fccm  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  (hccp  pafturcj  none  of  them 
,«re  fo  occupied,  excepting  fomc  inclofurcs  about  gentlemen's 
Teats,  and  two  park^,  in  the  parifh  of  Nieldon,  the  property 
of  Mr.  Spiers,  of  Elderllee.  Thefe  lands  are  inoflly  incloled 
.with  thorn  hedges;  a  few  with  four  feet  ftone  dyie  wail, 
and  a  fmall  galloway  cape  i  which  is  formed  by  lading  a  few 
rough  ftones  on  the  top. 

-  In  the  parilhes  of  Mearns  and  Kilmalcolm,  there  arc  a 
few  with  an  aha,  or  funk  fence,  three  feet  h'gh,  faced  with 
thin  ftones ;  thcfe  are  covered  an  inch  or  two  with  clean 
good  earth,  on  which  the  thorns  are  laid,  which  arc  covered 
.with  more  earth,  thcnafootof  ftone,  with  a  fmall  cape  of  fod. 

For  numerous  beautiful  grafs  knows  (fmall  green  hills) 
the  pariQi  of  Mearns  can  fcarcely  be  equalled.  It  is  all  in- 
clofed.  The  parks  or  inclofurcs  confift  of  from  eight  to 
twelve  acres;  renting  from  il.  los.  to  2I.  They  are  ftockeJ 
with  the  ilnefi  mllch  cows  any  ^ere  to  be  feeo  ;  n^ftly  of 
a  brown  and  white  colour ;    purchaled  chiefly  Jn  Ayrfiiir^] 

,*  ^h^  A°ff wlUfltd/rom «fcpd,  wadtrf fuch aimjtli, iiftbaoitfcawlir 
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to  ci!f,  at  from  81.  to  loL  each.  Tlse/  never  bre^ 
ejutls  in  this  part  of  x\t  country ;  but  il^^-a/s  f  J2  thrir  calves, 
^-hen  drop?,  at  from  4^.  to  6s.  each. 

From  this  pariih  there  is  an  excellent  turnpike  road,  of 

three  miles,  to  Glaf^ow ;    where  they  have  a  ready  money 

market  for  their  {^reat  quaniities  of  m:!ic  and  butter.     Their 

butter,  faired  in  kits,  brings  from  lod.  to  ill*  per  pound, 

and  wil!  keep  fivee:  ioi  a  whole  year ;  omng  to  thcgooJn?fi 

<>f  the  pafture,  and  their  gre^t  attention  aad  cleanlii;cfs  in 

the  management  cf  their  dairy.    Twelve  of  thefe  fmaii  cows, 

urill  yield,  for  five  months,  in  fummer,  one  hundred  and 

twenty  pints  of  milk  each  day;    which  churned  milk  UXa^  at 

one  halfpenny  per  Scotch  pint :    and,  for  four  months  in 

.  autumn,  their  miik,  though  in  the  ufu  J  proportion  diminished, 

ancreafcs  in  value  by  one  farthing  per  pint,  befides  more  and 

better  butter.     Their  butter,  being  all  made  from  milk,  they 

churn  every  day  in  fummer  \  in  autumn  four  times  a  week* 

Their  hand  churns  will  bold  near  two  hundred  pints,  which 

ihcy  only  half  fill,  to  give  air.    The  ftafF,  having  three  wings, 

tarns  with  a  handle,  like  corn  fanners :  when  they  can  com* 

mand  water,  they  make  ufe  of  it  for  churning,  the  churn 

);-ing  horizontally,  which  faves  the  labour  of  two  fcriants. 

A  cow,  of  eighteen  flone  weight,  will  yield  five  pounds  of 
butter  per  week,  at  a  medium,  for  the  whole  feafon. 

About  one  half  of  thisparifb  is  the  property  of  fmall  here- 
tors,  whofe  attention  is  fo  much  engrofled  by  their  pafture  and 
dilry.  that  (heir  tillage  feen:s  to  do  them  no  great  credit.  Af- 
ter about  7  years  pafturajje,  with  great  reludtance,  they  take 
up  their  grounds  with,  1,  oatsj  2>oats;  3,  barley  and  grafs 
feeds,  5  pounds  red  clover,  and  3  firlots  of  rye  gra&;  4,  hay. 
Ordinary  paflurage  afterwards. 

A  crop  of  turnip  would  be  mod  ufeful  as  a  fecond  crpp  foi 
their  cows  when  in  calf. 

They  have  a  valuable  common  of  i6coxre5,  whichhi* 
cherto  has  been  only  of  ufe  to  a  few  fmail  heretors  upon  its 
.borders,  who  have  during  30  yean  oppofed  the  divifion  of  it. 


t  IS : 

*^e  other  proprietors  of  the  parifh  are  now  triing  to  etTcSt 
tJiis  divifioii.  If  it  were  iiiclofcJ,  even  in  its  prel'cnt  iLtS, 
without  cultivation,  it  is  fuppofod  that  it  mig!-.fcbc  rented  at 
ten  (hillings  per  acre. 

In  the  parifli  of  Eaglcfliam,  the  mode  of  management  is 
nwrlj-  fimilar.  The  carl  of  Ellington  is  fole  proprietor. 
All  ihc  lands  arc  inclofciJ  and  rented  at  from  il.  to  il.  s*. 
per  Scotch  acre.  They  are  fo  late  of  fowlng  their  f*;cd,  that 
a  park  of  30  acres  of  fine  oats  was  on  the  field  in  fbocks,  the 
laft  week  of  O^Slober.  A  good  deal  of  corn  in  the  county  wi* 
hutud;  which  isdoncbyputiiug  two  or  more  docks  togclhrr 
u>  a  conic  il  fvjrm. 

The  earl  of  £g!ington  has  planted  fcveral  clumps  of  ircc^-, 
about  20  acres  each,  on  the  highcft  grounds  cf  thai  parith  to 
the  fouth,  which  arc  thriving  well.  His  lordftip'i  tenants 
Bie  bound  by  leafe  to  take  cnly  two  while  crops.  The 
ground  afterwards  to  lie  7  years  In  paflurc. 

in  rhc  pnriihcs  of  Niclfton,  and  Paiflcy  Abbey  parifh,  Mr" 
Fulton  of  HariEeld  has  lately  purchafed  an  eOate  of  300a 
acres-,  an  excellent  field  for  improvement;  a  conTiderable  pare 
of  which  is  well  adapted  for  (hef  p  pafture,  and  the  remain* 
der  well  calculated  for  being  of  pared  and  burnt.  After 
which,hepurpofcs  to  have,  I,  turnip  i  a,  early  oats;  3,grafs( 
then  pzflurc  for  7  years.  This  plan  » to  be  tried  the  enfuin* 
year,  by  an  £all  Lothian  farmer,-  who  is  to  have  every  cn- 
jouragemcnt  which  the  proprietor,  as  one  who  wiflies  well  to 
the  interefts  of  his  country,  can  give.  Mr.  Fulton  has  built  ^ 
Tery  complete  farm-houfc  and  oiScei,  and  in  a  very  Tpirited 
manner  is  now  making  a  road  to  Paifley-raariet  above  4. 
jnilcs,  and  another  Southward  near  3  miles,  to  the  Lime- 
iulns. 

In  4  years,  he  has  engaged  to  purchafe  400  chalders  ofllmO 
for  bis  tenant,  who  Is  bound  to  follow  die  above  menttoued 
potation. 

U|K>n  this  &nn  of  Hartfield  is  tmt  building  a  rcfervur,  for 
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the  H^hoofo^  the  manufa>3ures  at  the  bridge  of  Johnfton,  about 
r^'o  miles  hence.  A  (m:  I!  ftrcaii  ifilrcs  from  a  mor«fs,  which, 
wh?n  coIiccloJ,  will  cover  kbout  3c  r:res  cf  ground,  for  which 
the  pr  prietors  get  a  very  moderate  allowmce.  This  refer- 
voir  i^  mou  ^dc<I  by  w/o  l^rong  v/all^  of  il^nc  and  lime,  about  6 
fcctbroaJ,  at  %*:t  Jiiivicc  of  20  feci  from  each  other,  in  a  cir- 
cular hrm^  th-:  convex  part  being  oppofod  to  tne  water.  The 
fpjcc  between  the  w^Is  is  filled  up  as  is  ufually  done  in  the 
I-'o.-'th  and  Clyde  caaal. 

Towards  the  north  of  tiie  extenUve  and  high  variegated 
pleafure  grounds  of  Mr.  Macdovali  of  Garthland  at  Caf- 
tiefcmple,  (which  contain  470  Scotch  acres  of  wood,  and 
430  of  water,)  a  large  form  is  laid  off  by  1>It.  Taylor,  his 
land-fteward,  in  the  very  bed  (lile«  l*he  fheep-parks  are  re- 
markably well  inClofed  with  funk  fences.  l*he  dry.  grounds, 
of  this  fium  are  under  the  following  rotation. 

r,  Turnip;  a,  barley,  fown  on  the  ground  quite  flat,  with- 
ort  any  appearance  of  a  furrow,  or  ridge,  and  grafs-fecds,  (red 
clover  6  pounds^  and  4  pounds  white,  half  a  boll  of  rye-grafs) ; 
J,  hay;  4,  padure,  till  the  dry  ground  begins  to  fog,  and  the 
lower  grounds  four,  which  the  laft  are  very  apt  to  do,  even 
though  well  drained.* 

On  the  eftatc  of  EHkine,  the  property  of  lord  Blantyre^ 
planutions  and  hedges  arc  very  thriving,  and  the  high  roads  in 
excellent  condition ;  Mr.  I>ickloa,  his  lordfhip*s  ftcwarJ,  rents 
the  inclofures^ which  are  in  excedeat  cultivation ;  he  complains, 
much  of  the  annual  rye-grafs,  as  fevcral  farmers  of  the  county- 
alfo  do.  This  g'^fs  is  faid  to  have  been  introduced  by  tha 
late  lord  Egl'».:tt.n,  to  prevent  his  tenants  from  cropping  their, 
land^  H-itS  my  ioc  two  years ;.  they  might  get  quit  of  it,  by 
the  ht:!p  of  a  top  dreiiing,  and  prefer\'ing  the  feed  of  the  fe- 

*  Tic-  frtt^  00  the  dry  grouod  Km  been  dcftroyedv  by  laying  a  proper  quan* 
bty  ci  U.\  ',n  ibc  fuifMc,  wbich  it  a  prance  to  be  adopted  wberc  <ii»o^caiw 
aoc  be  pxocyrtd. 

'   '  «ond 
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com3  j-cir,  as  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  perpetual  feed  among 
"It,  which  is  forncwhat  fmaller  than  the  other.  Mr.  Diclcfon,  , 
pn  hi<  farm  had  amoiTy  bog  which  couM  not  well  be  drained. 
He  (lit,  however,  fome  lir- trees,  which  he  was  weeding  out  from 
a  pkntalion,  2nd  nailed.two  of  them  together  in  a  tr'augutar 
form,  laid  them  in  a  drain,  which  was  cut  very  deep  j  tilled 
.the  opening  above  with  the  branches  of  the  trees ;  and  covered 
the  remainder  wiih  fod.  This  method  has  had  the  deliicd 
effect,  and  has  flood  many  years  :  from  the  larix  of  21  year* 
old,  he  ha;  planted  feedlings  un  the  top  of  an  Aha  dyke,  WAicti 
form  an  excclk-nt  fence,  and  appear  very  beautiful. 

Boyd  Alexander,  Efq.  of  Southbar,  has,  within  thefe  {evf 
years,  com^lctciy  drcfTcd  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  one  half 
of  wiich  is  for  fhecp  pafluragc,  finely  inclofed  witli  faced 
Hone  dykes.  One  of  the  fhcep  paries,  was  lately  a  morafs,  noc 
worth  IS.  6d'  per  acre,  and  Ir  now  rented  at  ll.  los.  Having 
.fo  well  improved  thefe  lands,  he  is  waiting,  with  i.npaticnce» 
for  ihc  expiration  of  fome  leafes  of  the  plain  below,  of  whtcb 
he  is  alfo  proprietor:  which,  at  prcfcnt,  form  a  (Irtlung  con- 
trail with  the  higher  grounds.  He  it  very  adivc,  as  well  ai 
the  other  gentlemen  in  this  courmy^  !n  making  public  road^ 
jiarttcularty  one  along  the  banks  of  the  Gryfe,  from  Houfton 
-towards  Inchinnaa  Bridge,  now  formingi  another  acroft 
the  plain,  leading  to  the  ^reat  road  from  Glafgow  to  Gree- 
.nock.* 

The  ioclofurei  of -the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  at  FinlayAon, 
,fcem  to  have  been  in  a  Hate  of  improvement}  but  are  now, 
from  want  of  attention  in  draining,  &c>  in  a  four  and  bad 
condition. 

i\dJoining  to  KiulayOont  U  a  tenant  of  bis  lord&ip's,  who 


*  The  moDcj'  which  liailiecii,  *nd  will  be,  ucpcnded  durla|  the  yean  1791 
sni  tig\,  la  intkiiig  new  turnpike  TMd*i  io  ibU  county,  will  tmouot  w 
>bove  sOiOMl,  ftetling  j  ind  the  priv«u  mad*  ere  inp(ovu>|  rapidly,  in  coa> 
lequenee  of  an  t&  of  parliament,  obtained  ibie*  yctn  ■  jOi  for  convoRinf  tbt 
AuiiU  UbooE  into  money. 
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iS  br  ar.d  by  his  Icafc  to  raife  turnips  ;  the  benefit  of  whlch^ 
!.•»  far  fjrpfcfTcJ  his  cxpc<flatiGns  and  he  ha*»  this  year,  ari 
kb'jn»Lint  crop.  Laft  year,  bj  means  of  turnip,  he  doublcd- 
thc  price  of  his  cattle  bought  in  before  winter.  This  cir- 
camfuncc,  with  his  great  increafc  uf  manure,  might  have 
t-r:i:pt?d  the  neighbourhood  in  the  pariih  of  Kilmalcolm,  to- 
tJilo'M  his  exarnple,  as  the  roil>  in  genera],  is  Hmilar,  and  moil; 
favr'fir^^ble  foi  that  crop.  None  of  the  tenants  in  that  parifh^. 
or  in  tae  county,  have,  however,  as  yet,  introduced  this  ira* 
portant  and  ufcful  branch  of  agriculture. 

The  lands  in  Kilnulcolm  pariih,  arc  moflly  inclofed  with 
^ry  fionc  c'ykes,  four  feet  high.     In  fummer,  before  plough- 
ing up  their  grafs  grounds,  their  cattle  are  there  kept  in 
folds.     The  dung  of  the  farm  yard  is  then  added  for  manure  ; 
and,  if  not  fufficient  to  go  over  the  whole  iicld,  the  rem^tinder  is 
covered  over  with  a  compound  of  earth  and  lime.     The  field- 
is-ploughed  about  the  end  of  March,  for  oatf ,  which  are  a  good' 
Cfop  the  firft  year ;  the  fecocd  not  fo  good,  j  third  very  poor. 
•Py  thefc  three  facccflivc  crops  of  oats,  the  land  is  very- 
much  exhaufted,  and  In  ilut  Hate,  without  g*afs  feeds,  it  is- 
kept  in  paflure  for  fix  years,  when  the  fame  rotation  fuccceds. 
In  pl«.cc  of  thi*  prevailing,  though  moft  prejudicial  mode- 
of  management,  were  they  to  adopt  the  following  rotation; 
j^  cat*; ;  7,  turnip  or  potatoes  with  dung ;   3,  b;.*Iey  w^th  fix- 
pout:ds  of  rfd,  and  three  cf  white  clover,  and  fix  pecks  of 
jrc'.J  rye  graf^ ;  4)  hay;  afterwards  fix  years  pafiurage,  the 
K'.Js  \«oulJ  be  pjt  in  good  condition,  their  natural  fertility 
%vouIci  be  ^really  ncreafcd,.and  milk  and  butter,  their  favour*, 
it:  '»bjccis,  would  be  much  augmented,  by  fo  great  an  addi-.* 
tional  incrcaf:  of  good  pafture  for  their  cat;le:  after  which,  ^ 
the  crops  would  be  of  double  value. 

In   the   immediate   n^i;rhbourhood  of  Portrlaf'^ow,   Mr. 
Mollifon,  furgeon,  has  drcHcd  one  hundred  acres  in  a  fuperior- 
manncr.     He  has  a  Icafe  of  three  nineteen  years  fro-ii  the 
proprietor,  .Mr.  Hamilton,  of  Wiihaw.    His  |>lantations  and- 

firming- 


farming  do  him  very  great  credit.  The  foil  is  Avcct,  on  x 
rocky  bottom.  As  he  has  dung  from  PoiigUfgow,  at  is.  per 
fuigie  horfe  cart,  atiJcJ  to  his  juJicious  rotation  of  crops, 
h'n  farm  is  in  a  very  rich  ftarc.  When  fuwu  out  into  grafs, 
in  the  bcft  manner,  he  takes  two  crnps  of  hayi  and  fome- 
timc:i  dungs  his  hay  fields  on  tlic  furface,  ploughs  th[;m,  (.VA- 
Ifies  in  potatoes  ;  which  ftcms  to  be  a  moft  excellent  prafiice  ; 
and  has,  from  this  mode,  the  prcateft  crops,  and  the  bcft 
roots,  of  aiiy  in  the  neighbourhood. 

In  the  vicinity  of  Portglafgow,  the  greattft  proportion  of 
ground,  is  occupied  as  gardens,  for  the  ufc  of  ihc  inhabitants. 

The  road  from  thence  to  Glafgo*,  is,  for  about  fcven 
miles,  fo  very  uneven  and  hilly,  tliat  a  new  roid  is  hcgun  to 
be  made  along  the  coaft,  nearly  nine  miles  in  length,  which 
will  coft,  incJiiding  every  cxpencc  of  ground  inclofures  and 
making,  about  8000I.  ficrling. 

The  road  from  Portgbfgow  to  Grennock  is  exceedingly 
good,  along  the  Tea  beach ;  but  the  fmall  quantity  of  ground 
between  it  and  the  hilly  part  of  the  country,  is  under  very 
bad  managemont.  The  range  of  hills  running  from  Kilmal- 
colm, through  the  county,  along  the.  fhorc  of  the  Frith,  is 
covered  with  heaih,  and  natural!/  cold  and  barren  :  no  ex- 
pciimcnt  has,  as  yet,  been  made  of  plantations,  cither  for 
wood  or  fhcltcr. 

The  ftrects  of  Giennoclc,  as  is  the  cafe  with  moft  fca 
l»rts,  arc  exceedingly  dirty.  It  is  furprlfing  that  the  fiirmers, 
cither  on  the  north  or  Ibutli  fide  of  the  Frith,  arc  not  more 
attentive  to  carry  off  this  nuifance,  which  they  can  get  at  rhe 
chcapeft  rate,  for  the  benefit  of  their  grounds. 

Sir  Michael  Stewart,  of  Blackhall,  and  Mr.  Shaw  Stewart, 
member  of  parliament  for  the  county,  his  (on,  have,  at  their 
own  expence,  mailc  an  excellent  road  from  Gt'cnnock,  through 
ihcir  eftate^  to  the  vrcflem  boundary  of  this  county. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS: 

In  this  county,  owing  chiefly  to  the  late  ft  agnation  of  tracts, . 
kitchen  meat  is  fallen  about  one-third  in  price>  as  are  thc^ 
wages  of  all  the  manufa&ureri. 

The  ploughmen  are  all  unmarried,  and  live  in  the  farmers-' 
bouics;  their  wages  from  lOto  lal.  per  ann.  The  price  of  day 
labour  in  winter  is  is.  4d. ;  and  in  fammer  is.  6d.    In  fum- 
mcT^  they  begin  to  work  at  5  in  the  morning,  and  finifb  at  6 
iri  the  evening.    In  winter,  tiie  hours  of  working  are  from  7" 
to  4;  the  ploughmen,  however,  are  employed  in  thrcftiing  two- 
hours  or  more,  before  day  light  during  the  winter,  which  prac- 
tice is  general  throughout  this  county*  The  horfes  are  of  the 
beft  kind,  and  draw  in  a  Angle  horfc  cart,  from  1700  weight 
to  a  ton ;  a  few  of  them  only  are  bred  in  the  county,  the  reft 
are  purchafed  from  Lanerkfhire  and  Ayrfhire,  at  5  years  old,  - 
j6  hands  in  heighth,  price  abc'Ut  30  guineas. 

Their  one  horfc  carts  arc:  very  neatly  madr,  and  moftly  ' 
with  iron  axles.     The  trams  of  the  carriage  are  about  9  feet, « 
7  inches  in  length ;  depth  of  tlie  cart,  2  feer,  width. 4  feet,  not> 
iloped  from  beIow,ilrong  ftandirds,  without  fhillmonts  at  top. 
This  carriage  anfwers  exceedingly  well  for  moft  of  their  or-* 
dinary  ufes,  except  in  jobbing  on  the  farm,  in  which  a  coup 
cart  would  be  preferable ;   of  which  there  are  none  among, 
the  farmers  in  the  county. 

About  30  years  ago,  it  viras  ufually  calculated,  that  the  pro- 
duce of  the  county,  did  no  more  thaivmaintaia  its  inhabitants, 
for  one  third  of  the  ycar« 

The  aftoni(hing  tncreafe  of  population  fmce  that  time,  has- 
gone  ftill  more  beyond  the  agricultunil  product ;  fo  that  im- 
provement in  this  article,,  to  the  highcft  degree,  fcems  to  be 
one  of  the  moft  abfolutely  ncceilary  branches  of  attention  to  • 
the  landholders,  farmers,  and  whole  community  of  this  coun* 
tf.  For  a  long  courfe  of  yesvrs,  their  principal  attention  has 
been  p^d  to  trade  and  manufactures)  to  the  great  ne^cA  of 

agriculture> 


igriculturej  though  the  proprietors  in  genera!,  have  fticwn  »- 
audable  example  of  improvement  upon  their  inclofurcs,  near 
:o  their  own  rcfidence  ;  jret  in  confequencc  of  the  plan  they 
lavc  adopted  of  letting  cut  their  lands,  into  fmall  farms,  frwn 
50  to  70  acres  (upon  15,  and  often  19  years  leafcs,)  their 
ncample  has  not^  and  probably-  never-  will  be  followed  bf 
heir  tenants. 


L     BENEFICIAL   PRACTICE^. 

The  milch  cows  of  this  county,  in  general,  are  certainlj;^ 
)f  an  excellent  kind,  and  maybe  tried  with  ihe  greatefl  pro- 
Jieft  of  fucccfs,  in  other  places )  and,  were  they  well  pro- 
.'ided  with  good  winter  feeding,  and  cfpecially  turnips,  the^ 
vould  greacly-improve  in  fize  and  value. 


II.    OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT.' 

'Where  lands  are  in  an  uncultivated  ltate>  though  panly> 
ihclofed,  a  leale  of  nineteen  years  muft  be  too  Aiort  for  m 
fpiritcd  well  ftocked  farmer.  If  the  proprietors  would  giva.* 
^opcr  encouragemer.E  to  their  farmers,  to  lime  lufficic^itly 
(which  they  can  efFc£l  at'^verycheap  ratcj,  obliging  ihcni 
to  follow  a  rotation  of  crops,  and  fow  down  their  land  pro- 
perly with  grafs  feeds,  after  fallow,  turnip,  or  any  other  green 
crop,  the  mod  confiderable  obllacles  to  improvement,  in  tbia 
oounty,  would-be  removed. 


III.    MEANS  OF  IMPROVEMENT. 

Over  the  BiR  difirlA,  after  five  ploughings  and  three  har* 
rowings  of  fummer  fallow  and  manure}  i  crop,  wheat;  2, 
beans, fcas- or  clover;  3,  barley  with  gn&  feeds,  ten  pounds 
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tf  red  clover,  fix  pecks  of  rye  grafs ;  4,  hay ;  5,  oats ;  6, 
fJlow,  the  fjfr*c  fucccfilon. 

As  10  the  other  parts  of  the  county,  the  foil  in  general  beinj 
foft  and  gravelly,  though  the  climate  be  wcttifli,  the  pioper 
rotation  fccnriS  to  be ;  i  crop,  turnip  j  2,  barley  with  fix 
pounds  of  red  clover  and  four  of  white,  with  half  a  boll  of 
rye  grafs ;  3,  hay ;  4  and  5,  pafturc ;  6,  oats  of  the  early  red 
kind,  brought  into  this  county  by  Mr.  Dickfon  at  Erlkine^ 
and  found  by  experience  to  be  luxuriant  and  productive  on 
the  light  hnds,  cfiKcially  towards  the  edges  of  Lamermuir 
in  £a(l  Lothian.  l*his  feed  has  been  long  tried,  turns  well 
out  into  meal,  and  has  a  great  quantity  of  good  fodder:  this 
kind  of  oat  is  earnedly  recommended,  as  peculiarly  adapted 
to  this  county* 

Tnres  may  be  introduced  with  great  advantage  in  Ren« 
frcwfliire*  as  an  excellent  food  for  horfcs,  and  a  good  im« 
prove  Tient  for  the  ground.  They  are  fouiid  to  thrive  bed  in 
a  light  and  dry  foil :  when  cut  before  podding,  and  are  luxu- 
ri  nt,  they  are  the  lead  exhaufling  to  the  ground  of  any  of 
the  green  crops. 

Tbcfe  obfcrvations  on  the  agriculture  and  improvcTicnt 
of  RenfrewHiire,  are  hambly  fubmitted  to  the  confideraiion 
of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  and  to  the  correction  of  the  gen* 
tlcmcn  and  farmers  of  that  county ;  to  whom  the  furveycr 
was  under  infinite  obligations,  for  their  attention  and  af!ift« 
ance.  He  has  endeavoured  to  condcnfc  his  obfcrvations  on 
the  fubjeCt,  within  as  narrow  bounds  as  poilible,  the  didrict^ 
though  valuable,  being  faiall ;  and  the  fame  remarks  being 
applicable  to  it,  which  will  be  found  more  fully  and  more  ably 
iJctailcd,  in  the  agricultural  account  of  AyrQxirei 
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TO  THE  READER. 


It  U  requefted,  that  this  paper  may  be  returned  to  the  Bd 
culture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  any  additional  remi 
iervations,  which  may  occur  on  the  perufal,  written  on  thJ 
foon  as  may  be  convenient- 
It  is  hardly  neceffary  to  add,  that  this  report  is  at  prel 
and  circulated,  for  the  purpofe  merely  of  procuring  farther  I 
reipe£ting  the  hufbandry  of  this  difiri^t,.  and  of  enabling  eJ 
contribute  his  mite,  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  fame  plan,  in  regard  to 
counties  in  the  united  kingdom ;    and  will  be  happy  td 
afTiflance  in  its  power,    to  any  perfon  who  may  be  defl 
proving  his  breed  of  cattle,  feeep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  I 

rimenc  in  hufbaudry. 


Lauhn,  Fitnury,  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION, 


1  H  E  boundaries  of  the  county  of  Elgin^  except  along  the 
Ihorc  of  the  Moray  Frith,  fccm  to  have  been  determined  by 
political  and  eccleflaftical  confiderationS)  rather  than  by 
natural  limits,  being  in  many  places  interfered  by  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Invcrneis,  Nairn,  and  BamfP.  It  will  there- 
fore be  more  diftin£fc»  in  this  report,  to  reilrid  the  view  of 
the  ft  ate  of  agriculture,  to  the  country  between  the  rivers 
5pey  and  Findhorn,.  including  part  of  Strathfpey  in  the 
county  of  Invernefs. 

The  diftrift  between  thefc  river$,  comprehending  tise  great 
body  of  the  county  of  Elgin,  is  (ituated  between  iifty*feven 
and  fifty-eight  degrees  of  north  btitude.  It. extends  from 
caft  to  wefty  along  the  fouthern  (hore  of  the  Moray  Frith;, 
its  northern  boundary,  for  about  twenty  four  EngliOi  miles, 
becoming  narrower,  as  it  approximates  the  (burces  of  thefe 
*  livers,  till  it  extends  in  breadth,  only  aboiut  fixteen  miles,  to« 
wards  its  extremity  at  the  fouth-weft;  and  a  right  line 
ftretching  foutherly,  from  the  ihorc  of  the  Frith  to  Airmore, 
gives  its  mesii  length  about  forty  miles,  making  a  fuperiicies' 
of  about  eight  hundred  fquare  miles,  or  five  hundred  and  * 
twenty  tboufand  Scotch  acres* 

Of  this  extent,  there  are  more  than  two  hundred  iquare 
miles  denominated  the  low  laads  of  Moray>  lyiog'hetwcea 
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•tbe  Frith,  and  a  chain  of  hills,  which  ftrctch  in  a  dirc£lioa 
ncaily  parallel  thereto,  at  the  diftance  of  about  eight  miles 
froixi  ihc  (horc.    This  may  be  dcfcribcd  as  a  champaign 

.country,  though  diverfificd  by  many  gently  rifing  grounds  ; 
which,  being  all  cither  covered  with  trees,  or  cultivated  by 
the  plough,  form  a  landfcape,  in  general  greatly  fupcrior  m 
beauty,  fertility,  and  riches,  to  any  northward  of  the  Gram- 
pian mountains. 

The  remainder  o^  this  dii|tri£l,  about  fix  Inindred  miles  in 
extent,  mud  be  regarded  as  a  hilly  country,  divided  into 
numerous  fertile  valleys,  along  the  banks  of  the  different 
dreams  of  water,  which  all  terminate  in  the  Spey,  Lofl^*, 
or  Findhorn ;    the  only  rivers  in  this  diflfitSl  \v'hich  diT- 

.cbar£;ethefnfclvcs.inko  thejea^  '  '  '  '  -  '  —^ 
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ift*  The  Findhorn  rifes  in  the  hills  of  Stratlifpcy,  Hcrrick, 
and  Strathern,  in  the  county  of  Xnvernefs  ;  and,  ^fter  tru- 
verfing  nearly  fifty  miles,  in  ajiorth-cafterly  courfe,  through 
the  counties  of  Invernefs,  Nairn,  and  Elgin,  falls  into  the 
Frith  at  the  harbour  of  Findhorn^  about  five  miles  north  of 
the  town  of  Forres.  • 

ad.  The  river  Lofly  has  its  fource  in  the.  hills,  between 
Dollas  and  S(rath(pey,  in  this  diftri<5l ;  and,  running  north- 
cafterjy  about  twenty  miles,  falls  into  the  Frith,  at  the  port  of 
I^i&cmouth,  fituated  about  fix  miles  north  from  Elgin. 

3dly.    T-be  Spey  rifes  among  the  hills,  between  Lochaber^ 

and  Badenoch,  in  the  count)'  of  Invernefs;  and  after  running 

for  about  ninety  miles  in  a  north-eafterly  'dire(£lion,  falls  into 

the  Frith  at  the  village  of  Garmouth,  fituated  about  tea 

►  miles  eaft  from  Elgin.  . 

4thly.  Though  none  of  thtfe  rivers  arc  navigable,  tbe 
Spey  and.  Findhorn  arc  notwithftanding  ^  of  great  confe- 
qucncc  tx>  the  country,  on  account  of  their  ialmon  fiihings ; 

and 
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aii(i  thu  timber,  from  tlie   forefts  in  Sinithfpey,    U  floated 
down  the  firft'  of  thcfc  rivers  to  Garmoulh. 

The  rivers  Spcy»  Tay,.  =in*i  Lochy,  take  their,  rife  very 
near  one  another;  and  thefc  rivers^  which  after  running 
through  courfcs,  pointing  to  direiJlions  entirely  different' 
difchargc  themfclvcs  into  the  fca  at  Garmouth»  Dundee  and 
Fort-William  j  which  (hews  that  they  have  their  fourccs,  in 
the  highcft  grounds  within  the  bounds,  through  which  ihcy 

.      -       LAKES. 

Although  there  arc  many  lakes  in  this  diftrift,  yet  in  an 
agricultural  view,  it  iS  necefiary  only  to  notice  the  loch  of 
Spynic,  and  the  bay  of  t'indhorn. 

The  former,  of  inconfidcrable  depth,  covert  about  two 
thoufand  acres  of  rich  land.  There  is  alfo  a  great  extent  of 
ground  at  the  weft  of  the  lake,  Co  much  on  a  level  with  its 
furface,  as  to  be  greatly  injured  by  every  flood.  ; 

The  latter,  viz.  the  bay  of  Findhorn,  containing  about  onc- 
thoufand  acres  of  a  AifF  clay  foil,  is  only  covered  by  the  flux- 
of  the  tide,  while  a  bar  of  fand,  which  lies  acrofs  the  nwuth . 
of  the  river,  would  prevent  all  violence  of  fiirge  upon  any 
embankment  that  might  be  formed. 

The  draining  any  other  lake  in  this  diftrlA  could  be  un« 
dcrtaken  only  on  the  view  of  finding  marl. 

The  Tea  has,  for  near  half  a  century  paft,  been  making  en- ' 
croachments  on  the  Moray  iidc  of  this  frith,  between  Find- 
horn  and  Burgh  -head.  Some  people  remember  that  the  boun- 
dary of  the  Tea  extended  almoft  tn  a  ftraight  line  between 
Burgh-head  and  Findhorn,  where  now  there  is  a  large  bay.  - 
Some  perfons  alfo  remember  to  have  feen  h,oats  building 
..in  this  place,  where,  now  a  large  veficl  could  ride  at  an- 
chor i  and  it  is  confidently  alTcrted,  thai:  at  high  flood,  the  tide 
rifes  as  high  as  the  graunds  about  Rofile,  Kintrea,  and  the ' 
low  lands«of  Dufius,  wbichi  as  fitf  as  can  be  detennined  from  , 
3  a  larvtj 
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a  farvcy  of  this  kind,  fccm  only  prevented  from  being  co* 
vered  by  the  fea,  by  the  bent  hillocks  along  the  (bore,  a  de» 
fence  which  cannot  be  depended  on  s  and  this  merits  the  more 
ferious  confideration  of  the  proprietors,  from  the  circumftance 
of  a  general  traditional  report,  that  at  fome  former  period  the 
iea  covered  all  thcfc  grounds. 


CLIMATE. 

The  di(lri£l  which  is  here  called  the  lowlands  of  Moray, 
participates  in  general  of  the  fair  weather  which  prevails  over 
the  whole  extent  of  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  kingdom.     It  is 
in  this  refpeft,  moreover,  favoured  by  a  peculiarity  of  Atua- 
tion,  being  a  level  country,  lying  between  the  mountains  of 
Sutherland,  and  thcfe  in  the  highlands  of  the  counties  of  Ban  AT 
and  Aberdeen.  The  clouds  are  borne  aloft  by  the  winds,  from 
the  one  chain  of  mountains  to  the  other,  and  pafs  over  the 
fubj;iceiit  plain  j  which  affords  no  obje£l  high  enough  either  to 
attract,  or  impede  their  courfe.     This,  alfo,  together  with  its 
vicinity  to  the  fea,  may  account  for  the  falls  of  fnow  being 
Ie(s  frequent  and  of  (horter  continuance  than  in  the  mountain- 
ous parts  of  the  country ;  in  fo  much  that  the  operations  of 
agriculture  arc  comparatively  but  little  interrupted  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  and  the  harvefts  are  alone  account- 
ed precarious  from  the  effe&s  of  the  winds ;  there  being  fcarce- 
ly  an  inflance,  between  the  years  1744  and  1 7S2,  in  which  any 
coniidcrable  damage  was  occaConed  by  the  rains  i  and  in  the 
warm  fcafon,  the  heat  is  always  moderated  by  a  gentle  breeze^ 
which  rifes  about  noon  from  the  fea.    The  mod  uncomfort- 
9kble  weather  is  towards  the  end  of  fpring,  when  a  frofty  eaft 
wind  often  fets  in  for  weeks  together,  which,  in  this  country, 
where  there  arc  few  hedges,  or  indofures,  is  greatly  prejudi* 
cial  to  vegetation.    The  earlinefs  of  the  feafon  here,  may  be 
more  diftinAly  conceived,  from  the  following  ftatement,  of  the 
periods  ai  which  tbo  harvefts  have  commenced,  on  a  particu- 
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hr  farm,  not  difiinguiflicd  for  earlincfe,  fof  the  laft  tea  yean, 
beginning  at 
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In  the  hilly  part  of  this  diftri^  however,  the  fcafons  are  con- 
fiilcrably  later,  and  the  harvefts  more  precarious.  The  ope- 
rations of  hufbandry  arc  long  fufpended  in  winter,  by  froft 
and  fnow,  which  often  encroach  far  upon  the  fpring,  while 
frequent  rains,  or  danip  foggy  weather  in  the  autumnal  months, 
retard  the  harveft  and  often  injure  the  crop. 

It  may  alfo  be  obfervcd,  that  the  noted  rapidity  of  Spey  takes 
place  only  during  the  laft  thirty  miles  of  its  courfe.  In  the 
country  of  Strathfpey,  this  river  with  all  its  branches  flows 
through  channels  nearly  level,  from  which  in  many  fcafons, 
towards  the.  evenings  of  fultry  days  in  Augult,  a  moft  perni- 
cious mildew  appears  to  arife,  which  confined  by  the  over- 
hanging hills,  hovers  over  the  low  grounds,  and  fettling  on 
the  unripe  corn,  blafls  the  milky  fub{tance  of  the  ear,  and 
fomctimes  deftroys  in  one  night  the  cxpcAation  of  the  moft 
promifing  crop,  and  which  can  alone  be  faved  either  by  a  briHc 
wind  or  a  heavy  rain,  clearing  off  this  clammy  vapour  befcn 
its  p6iron.i3  £xed  in  the  ftem,  aiCfted  by  the  power  of  the  next 
day's  fun..  --..*■ 

Tliis  cruel  vifitation,  which  it  is  bellned  arifes  from  ftill 

running  water,  rather  than  fwamps  or  lakes,  is  unfelt  both  in 

tiie  open  country,  and  oa  the  baoks  of  npid  waters ;  and 

B  a  night 
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znlght  in  all  probability  be  prevented^  by  deepening  the  fhal<- 
lows  or  narrowing  the  cOur/es  of  che  rivers. 

Condderable  efforts  are  juft  now  making,  by  the  proprietor 
Sir  James  Grant,  to  remedy  this  mifcbief,  and  by  embank- 
ments  to  prot:e£l  the  haughs  of  Coulnarcail  from  being  over« 
flowed  by  the  river  Spey :  but  it  is  humbly  thought^  that  the 
mod  er*fy  and  efficacious  mode  of  accomplMhing  the  end  in 
view,  would  be,  by  deepening^  the  courfe  of  the  river  Spey,  at 
the  eafl  corner  of  thefe  haughs,  and  conducing  the  water  of 
Duhian  down  by  the  north  fide  of  the  Arath,  between  the 
mountains,  and  a  ridge  of  rifmg  ground  (ituated  near  the  bot- 
tom of  thefe  mountains,  which  could  be  done  at  a  moderate 
cxpcncc. 

SOIL. 

The  foil  of  a  great  proportion  of  the^ow  lands  of  Moray 
is  a  rich  deep  clay,  which  under  proper  management  would 
be  cquil  In  fertility  to  the  fimilar  foil  of  the.carfe  of  Gouric. 
A  confidcrable  proportion  of  the  foil  of  this  county  is  a  deep 
black  loam,  and  the  remainder  may  be  confidered  as  light  and 
{andy>  extremely  well  adapted  to  the  Norfolk  fyflem  of  buf« 
bandry.  The  foil  of  the  low  grounds,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
hilly  diilriA,  has  l>cen  principally  formed  by  the  wafbings  c/f 
the  {Ireams,  and  which  more  or  Icfs  participates  of  the  qua^ 
lities  of  the  different  foil^^of  the  low  lands,  the  clay  being 
made  much  more  friable  by  a'  mixture  of  earth  and  /and.  The 
loam,  often  from  fimilar  mixtures,  is  of  a  rcddifh  colour,  and 
the  fandy  foil,  is  greatly  mixed  with  gravel,  and  large  pebbles, 
which  in  many  places  abound.  In  that  part  of  the  country 
%yherc. cultivation  has  taken  place  on  the  fides  of  the  hill'/ 
above  the  reach  of  the  water,,  the  foil  may  be  defcribedas  of 
a  mooriih  quaUty,  more  or  lefs  blended  with  rnofs*  :  • ' 
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In  this  diftri£i  there  arc  two  rojal  burghf,  Elgin  and 
Forres,  fituatcd  at  the  dirtancc  of  twelve  miles  from  eadj 
other,  and  both  furroundeJ  by  a  wide  extent  of  fertile  arable 
land.  The  population  of  El^in  amounts  to  297.0,  and  that 
of  Forres  to  24.00  fouls  ;  bcfidcs  the  villages  at  the  harbours 
ef  Garmouth,  Loflicmouth,  and  Fintlhorri,  already  men- 
tioned :  there  are  the  fifliing  villages  of  Stotficid  and  Burgh- 
head,  at  both  of  whiih  very  commodious  and  fafe  harbours 
might  be  formed,  at  an  cxoencc  coftiparativejy  final!,  parti- 
cularly at  Stotfield,  where  thcr»  is  a  fandy  faay,  well  Iheltered 
by  a  headland  on  both  fi'Ics,  to  the  cafl  ind  weft. 

In  the  Inland  part  of  the  country  there  are  four  vilbgcs, 
Urquhart,  Rothes,  Ballcntomb,  and-  Gr.intown,  which  may 
contain  from  tifiy  to  an  hundred  houfes  in  each.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants,  from  an  accurate  statement  of  each  parilll^ 
in  this  diftriftj  amounts  (o  nearly  30,000  fouls^ 


YFARLY  VALUE  AND  MANAGEMENT 
OF   ESTATES. 

Slate  of  pr6^crt^—\a  this  county,  regarded  in  its  political 
extent ;  thcr<:  are  fix  proprietors,  who  poUcfs  from  two  to 
fix  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling,  of  yearly  rent  each  i  ten  pro- 
prietors pofTcfs  from  five  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  pounds 
of  yearly  rent ;  the  remainder  is  £harcd  amongll  proprietors 
pofTcfTing  from  fifty  to  four  hundired  pounds  a  year ;  amount- 
ing in  all  to  about  thirty  three  thouUnd  pounds  fterUng ;  ex- 
cIuHve  of  woods  ;  which  may  be  nearly  eighteen  hundred 
pounds  Aurlitig:  and  lalm'on.  fifhing,  which  may  amount  to 
three  thoufand  pounds  ftcrling  a  year.  Of  the  great  pro- 
prietors, only  one  or  two  rcfide  in  the  county ;  a.  fnuU  pro- 
portioo^  tbcscfore,  «/  the  vmual  rcvc»ae,  arifiog  iirom  th? 
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lands,  Is  cxp^.ndcd  there.  This  tends  to  relax  the  conneftioni 
and  to  diminifli  the  intcrcourfe,  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  which  is  not  £ivourable  to  improvement. 


RENT  AND   LEASES, 

The  hnd  (except  about  the  towns  of  Elgin,  and  Forres, 
which,  from  local  advantages,  gives  from  two  to  three  pounds) 
lets  at  from  five  ihillings  to  one  pound  five  per  acre ;  but  the 
average  rent  of  the  arable  land  of  the  county,  may  be  accounted 
at  fourteen  (hillings  an  acre,  without  eftinuting  natural  pafture 

lands. 

The  rents  are  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly  in  grain ;  the 
money  is  payable  at  the  term  of  Martinmas,  and  the  grain,  oc 
visual  as  it  is  provincially  clled,  at  the  term  of  Candlemas. 

The  tenant  enters  on  the  pofTeilion  of  the  farm,  by  having 
accefs  to  houfcs,  garden,  and  meadow  pafture  on  the  26th  of 
May ;  and,  afterwards,  to  the  arable  land,  at  the  ingathering 
of  the  year's  crop. 

The  leaf?,  in  general,  is  extended  on  (lamped  paper,  en- 
during, with  few  exceptions,  for  nineteen  years,  in  many 
cafes,  the  poorer  tenants,  who  pay  but  a  few  pounJs  of  rent, 
truding  to  the  honour  of  landlords,  pofTefs  their  lands  without 
a  written  Icafe.  The  houfcs  are  valued  to  the  tenant  at 
his  entry,  by  perfons  mutually  chofen  by  him  and  his  prc« 
dcccfibr  i  and  they  muft  be  fupported,  fo  as  to  be  of  equal 
Vklue  at  the  expiration  of  the  leafc,  or  the  eflimatcd  damage 
paid  in  moneyt  Where  new  houfes  are  rcquifitc,  the  land- 
lord allows  a  certain  fum  ;  generally  about  one  or  two  years 
rent  of  the  farm ;  which,  in  general,  is  only  paid  at  his  re- 
moval by  the  fucceeding  tenant.  Tenants  are  bound  to 
grind  their  corn  at  a  particular  mill ;  for  which,  in  fomc 
cafes,  the  eighth  or  tenth  part  of  the  corn  fo  nunufai^ured, 
26  cxafled;  but,  more  generally,  only  the  fixteenth  part, 
befides  the  requifite  fcrvices  for  fupporting  the  fabrick  of  the 


itll,  and  keeping  the  dams  and  Witer  courfcs  cfEci^nt. 
■ponthc  cftates  of  the  greater  proprietors,  the  tenants  are 
lade  amenable  to  the  deciCons  of  the  Baron  Baillie  or 
[cward's  Court,  in  qucflions  rcfpedJng  the  prefervation 
"growing  timber,  cutting  up  meadow  grounds,  mill  cxac- 
ons,  and  winter  herding.  In  general  they  are  debarred  by 
leir  leafcs,  both  from  fublctting  and  afligning  their  farms; 
kough  the  landlord,  in  particular  cafes,  often  agrees  to  dit* 
cnfe  with  the  £rft  of  thofc  claufcs. 


I  SIZE   OF   FARMS. 

The  farms  accounted  here  the  mofl  exienfivc^  contain 
om  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  arable 
ind.  The  general  run  of  farms,  however,  contain  only 
om  thirty  to  fifty  arable  acres.  iVnd  polTellions  occupied 
_y  the  poorer  people,  particularly  in  the  hiJIy  and  more  re- 
mote parts  of  the  country,  extend  only  from  £ve  to  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  acres. 

Previous  to  the  year  1746,  the  mode  of  nunagemcnt  was 
universally  the  fame  over  the  whole  di(lri£t :  the  arable  land 
was  uniformly  cultivatcf^.  for  corn ;  the  cattle^  borfes,  and 
Ibeep  were  mainuined  on  the  natural  and  common  pafturagc 
in  fummer,  and  upon  the  ftraw>  out  of  which  the  corn  were 
thrcftied,  in  winter;  and,  where  the  cattle  required  for 
confuming  the  ftraw,  could  not  be  maintained  in  this  way 
through  the  fummer,  they  were  fent  off  to  the  common  paf- 
turages  of  the  hilly  counuy  of  this  diftri^  and  to  thofe  of 
the  neighbouring  counties  of  Banff  and  Aberdeen. 

In  tbofe  days  the  crops,  with  a  few  esiceptionst  even  in  the 
moft  fertile  parts  of  the  low  country,  were  foleljr  reduced 
to  oats,  bailey,  and  rye. 

The  moll  approved  and  general  mode  of  management  was, 
to  apply  the  whole  manure,  to  the  land  intended  for  the  barley 
crop>  which  wu  fuppofed  to  occupjr  the  iiwitb  port  of  each 
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farm.  In  order  to  procure  fuch  a  quantity  of  manure  as 
w'as  ncccflary,  the  whole  labours  of  the  hulbandman  were 
applied  through  the  fummcr,  except  during  the  time  rcqui* 
fite  for  fecuring  a  fufRcicnt  Aocic  of  fuel,  in  colle£ling  fand, 
mofs,  or  clay,  to  be  mixed  with  the  dung  arifing  from  the 
fodder  confumed  in  winter,  and  the  manure  procured  by 
flooring  the  (beep  cots,  from  time  to  time,  with  turf.  And 
It  may  be  obfcrvcd  here,  thr«:  a  fmall  flock  was  then  deemed 
indifpenfably  ncceflary  upon  every  farm. 

From  that  time  the  ideas  of  improvement  began  to  gain 
ground ;  at  firft  the  change  was  flow  and  unimportant,  male- 
ing  little  progrefs,  until  abojt  the  year  1768;  when  the 
Earl  of  Fife,  in  order  to  promote  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  began  to  grant  leafes,  to  particular  fubflantial  and 
intelligent  farmers,  of  lands  formcrjy  occupied  by  four  or.  five 
tenants.  This  example  was  rapidly  followed  by  the  other 
proprietors ;  and  the  fyftem  of  agriculture,  and  the  appearance 
of  the  low  country  are  now  inhnitcly  improved,  the  ridges 
being  ftraighted,  the  fields  better  drained,  and  in  general  pro* 
perly  bud  out,  by  ditches  and  earthen  fences,  folely  at  the  ex* 
pence  of  the  tenant ;  but  fiill  fufceptible  of  far  greater  im* 
provements. 

It  may  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  in  Strathfpcy,  the 
fiirms  have  been  for  a  long  tradt  of  time  much  more  exten* 
five  than  in  the  low  country,  owing  to  the  circumftancc  of 
their  having  been  formerly  wadfettcd*  by  the  family  of  Grant ; 
and  though  the  wadfets  are  redeemed,  yet  the  farms  conti- 
nue to  be  pofTclTcd  by  the  reprcfentatives  of  the  ancient  pof- 
feiTors. 

In  the  prcfcn:  fyftem  of  agriculture,  there  is  no  fixed  or 
ilcaJy  rotation  on  any  farm  in  the  country ;  but  in  all  the 
large  farms,  fomc  proportion  is  annually  fallowed,  fome  laid 
down  with  turnips,  and  other  green  crops,  -jid  the  whole 

*  A  fpcciet  of  roortgagCt  formerly  very  commoD  10  Scotland ;  by  which 
t\c  aiiual  poflu&oa  of  the  Uad  was  ^vca  Co  the  cicdiior» 
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ffrafs,  amounting  generally  to  a  third  or  fourth  part,  confifl* 
of  fown  dovcrs,  ryc-grafs,  and  rib-grafs. 

In  the  CvnM  farms,  the  only  alteration  in  the  fyftem  hi- 
therto  introduced,  confifls  in  fomc  little  proportion  in  fown 
grjfs  and  potatoes.  In  the  low  part  of  the  country,  the  corn 
crop  on  a  farm  of  an  hundred  acres  may  confift  generally  of 
thcfc  proporiions ;  from  fix  to  ten  acres  under  wheat,  a  fimi- 
lar  quantity  under  barley,  from  twenty-five  to  ihirty-fivc  in 
oats,  and  the  remainder  grafs  and  green  crops  as  above.  The 
manure,  which  is  principally  procured  from  the  farm-yard,  it 
applied  to  the  land  to  be  Uld  down  with  wheat,  barley,  and 
turnip  crops.  In  Strathfpcy,  where  the  fpirit  of  improvement 
now  gains  ground,  the  following  proportions  arc  obfcrvcd 
on  a  farm  of  fimilar  extent ;  the  half  is  commonly  laid  dowa 
with  oats  ;  about  one-  third  with  fown  grafs,  and  the  remain- 
der with  beans,  peafc,  turnips,  and  pot.itocs.  Here  for  the 
lafl  fcvcn  years,  on  an  average,  from  two  thoufaiid  five  hun- 
dred to  three  thoufand  boils  of  limi  have  been  manufjifluret^, 
and  applied  as  manure  j  but  for  each  of  the  lad  three  year*  of 
the  fame  period,  upwards  of  five  thoufand  bolls  have  been  ap- 
plied i  which,  in  every  inflance,  has  produced  plentiful  crops 
of  grain  and  grafs* 

Of  late  years,  fome  of  the  improving  farmers  have  imported 
lime  from  Sunderlajid,  and  different  ports  on  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  and  fome  has  been  brought  ever  land,  about  fixteen 
miles,  from  the  county  of  Banff;  which,  when  applied  as 
manure,  has  In  every  tnltance  anfwered  cxpciflation ;  but  when 
the  immediate  cxpence  of  this  is  confidercd,  and  the  difhince 
from  the  fca  por's  joined  to  the  fhortnefs  of  the  Icafes,  it  is 
not  probable,  that  this  fpecics  of  manure  will  foon  be  gencrall/ 
adopted. 

On  ibme  farms,  marl»  though  frequently  an  impure  quality, 

lias  been  difcovered,  and  where  the  quality  was  good,  has  been 

applied  with  fucceGi  i  but  fo  partiallyi  as  hardly  yet  to  merir 

notice  in  tbts  report.     Along  the  coafl  of  the  Moray  frith,- 
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the  fca-wccd,  whxh  is  thrown  afliore  in  confiderablc  quanti 
ties,  IS  applied  to  the  Ixurle/^  and  turnip  fields. 


CULTURE    OF  THE   DIFFERENT   CROPS.. 

There  being  no  fixed  rotation,  it  is  only  ncceflary  to  fiate,, 
the  modes  of  culture  adopted,  for  raifing  the  different  fpecies  of 
crops, 

WHEAT. 

This  fpecies  of  grain,  which  by  the  climate  of  the  higli 
country,  is  rcftriiSlcd  to  the  low,  was  cultivated  to  rachcr  a. 
greater  extent,  a  few  years  ago,  than  it  is  at  prcfcnt ;  the  de- 
mand for  cattle,  having  induced  the  furmcrs  to  have  more 
laiid  under  grafs,  and  the  cheeks  given  to  finuggling,  by  pre- 
venting the  importation  of  foreign  fptrits,.  having  advanced 
the  price  of  barley.  Fallow,  to  which  dung  is  always  applied, 
is  here  regarded  as  the  mod  approved  preparation  for  this 
crop.  The  firft  f.loughing  is  given  in  the  cour(e  of  the  win- 
ter ;  the  fecond,  when  the  barley-feed  feafon  is  done,  and  two 
or  three  morCy  as  the  condition  of  the  ground  may  require; 
the  lad  being  given  for  the  feed,  when  the  dung  is  laid  on  in 
the  month  of  Oftober,  though  fometimes  fo  late  as  the  middle 
♦f  November;  three  firlots  of  wheatmeafure  arc  generally  fown. 
on  the  Scotch  acre,  which  returns  about  ten  bolls.  This 
mode  is  only  varied  by  fowing  wheat  after  a  hor(e  hoed  crop, 
cf  beans,  or  potatoes,  to  which  dung  had  been  previoufly  ap- 
plied ;  and  the  returns  are  nearly  the  fame.  It  may  further  be 
obfcrvcd,  that  the  only  fpecies  of  wheat  fowain  the  country, 
is  the  white  kind,  and  which  degenerates,  if  not  frequently 
changed,  by  a  fupply  from  the  London  nurkct>  which  has  of 
late  been  fufpcndcd  by  the  efFcit  of  the  prefcnt  cxifting  cora 


law,  in  the  framing  of  which,  the  neceflary  provifions  for  the 
carriage  of  feed  grain  coaftways,  has  been  ovfrh-okcd. 


OATS. 


This  grairt  is  fown  after  wheat,  batk-y,  peafe,  and  grafs  ; 
and  (he  general  oat-fccd  feafon,  is  fiom  the  middle  of  March 
to  near  the  end  of  April,  according  to  the  fenfon  ;  and  tliis 
takes  place,  over  about  a  third  part  of  the  diflriift. 

Oats  arc  in  general  fown  after  one  plouijhing,  given  in 
winter,  or  fpring,  and,  for  the  moli  part,  at  the  rate  of  four  bar- 
Icy  firlots  per  acre. 

Of  the  different  varieties  of  this  grain,  it  is  only  necelTary 
to  notice  two ;  the  common  white,  and  the  black- bearded  oat; 
or,  more  properly,  the  grey  oat.  The  botl  of  four  firlots  of 
the  firft,  in  general,  yields  eight  ftone  of  meal,  Amftcrdam 
weight;  of  (he  fccond  it  requires  feven  or  eight  firlots,  and 
fometimes  a  good  deal  more  to  yield  the  fame  ({uantJty ;  and 
the  meal  is  of  an  inferior  quality ;  but  thefe  are  now  only  cul- 
tivated in  the  coldell  and  latcft  parts  of  the  high  country  j  and 
wherever  lime  has  been  applied,  as  a  manure,  it  has  been  found 
advanugeous  to  introduce  the  white  oat  in  their  room. 

The  average  return  of  this  diftri£t  may  be  eftinuted  at  from 
four  to  five  bolls  an  acre. 


PEASE    AND   BEANS 

Are  fown  at  the  lame  feafon  with  the  oati  j  where  the 
beans  are  fown  alone,  they  are  generally  hand-hoed,  or  horfe- 
hoed  ;  the  quantity  of  feed  allotted  to  the  acre  is  about  five 
firlots,  wheat  meafure  i  the  returns  exceedingly  various,  being 
irom  two  to  ten  or  twelve  bolls  ;  the  fpecies  of  beans  cultivated 
b  for  the  moft  part,  the  horfe-beaO}  and  this  reftri&cd  to  the 
low  put  of  the  country  i  the  early  peafe  have  been  introduced 
Ca  into 
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into  the  kigh  country  i  both  carJjr  and  late  arc  cultivated  m 
the  IoMr« 

POTATOES, 

This  valuable  root  was  introduced  here,  foon  after  the 
famine  in  1740.  In  a  few  years  afterwards,  inftead  of  occu- 
pving  only  a  corner  of  the  garden,  it  was  cultivated  in  the 
open  field)  and  is  now  raifed  in  confiderablc  quantities  upon 
farms  of  every  defcription  in  the  country ;  they  arc  planted  in 
the  month  of  April,  fometimes  in  drills  from  three  to  four  feet 
didance,  and  fometimes  in  trenched  ground  in  irregular,  and 
ciofe  rows.  Dung  is  feldom  applied  in  cultivating  this  root^ 
and  the  returns  on  an  average,  from  an  acre,  are  from  twenty* 
five  to  thirty  bolls  of  thirty-two  ftone,  Amfterdam  weight. 
The  red  fpecies,  which  was  at  firft  introduced  into  the  coun-« 
try,  has  long  Ance  difappeared^  and  the  white  kidney  kind  i% 
now  almoft  univerially  cultivated. 

BARLEY. 

This  grain  is  In  general  fown  in  May.  The  land  is  pIou<'  h« 
cd  three  times,  and  dung  dways  applied,  and  when  it  fucceeds 
a  green  crop,  one  ploughing  fufficcs*  The  quantity  of  feed 
is  about  three  Arlots  to  the  acre  ;  and  the  return  over  the 
ditlri(5l  is  about  fix  bolls  from  the  acre ;  but  Scotch  beans  being 
a  more  hardy  grain,  and  earlier,  are  generally  fown  in  the  high 
country.  The  return  In  like  circumftanccs  are  fuppoled  «qual 
to  that  of  barley,  but  the  weight  and  quality  is  deemed  to  be 
fomcwhat  inferior,  though  there  are  inftancesof  thcone  yicld- 
«ing  as  much  meal  and  as  much  fpirits  as  the  other.  The 
weight  of  the  boll  of  barley  is  in  general  fcvcntcca  ftone,.Am^ 
flcrdam.    - 


TURNIP4 


This  crop  has  been  long,  but  partially  cultivated  over  ihc 
country.  Of  Iat«,  the  quantity  bcgi.is  to  incrcafe,  and 
lowing  them  in  drills  has  been  introduced.  'I'hc  land  is 
ploughed  three  or  four  times,  and  they  are  fown  about  the 
end  of  June,  They  are  generally  confumcd  by  the  young 
cattle-,  as  the  fale  of  fat  cattle  is,  upon  the  whole,  trifling, 
and  uncertain.  , 


ARTIFICIAL    GRASSES. 

Sown  grafs  was  introduced  many  years  ago  ;  but  there 
being  a  great  proportion  of  land  in  the  high  country,  on 
which  red  clover  could  not  grow,  till  lime  had  been  applied, 
it  may  be  faid  to  liavc  coinc  into  frequent  ufe  in  the  iliftri£t 
only  of  late  years.  Ac  prcfent,  however,  there  is  more  hay 
{lacked  for  the  market,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  diftrift  of 
the  kingdom  ;  the  vicinity  alone  of  great  towns  excepted. 
It  is  generally  Town  with  barley,  though  fomctimcs  with  oats  { 
the  quantity  of  feed  being  about  twelve  or  fixtcen  pounds  of 
white,  and  the  fume  quantity  of  red  cloter,  and  one  and  a 
half  or  two  buflicls  of  ryc-grafs  per  acre.  The  quantity  of 
hay,  whicli  is  mowed  about  the  end  of  July,  rarely  oxccds 
two  bundled  (lone  the  acre. 


IMPLEMENTS    OF    HUSBANDRY. 

About  thisty  years  ago,  the  implements  of  hufbandry  ufeJ 
here  were  of  the  very  worft  conflruflion.  The  price  of  the 
wooden  part  of  the  plough  did  not  exceed  five  or  fix  fiiil- 
lings,  exclufive  of  the  iron,  which  was  charged  at  the  rate 
only  of  two  (hillings  and  fixpcncc.     The  harrow,  provided 

only 
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only  with  timber  teeth,  was  valacd  at  half  a  mark  Scotch 
(under  fcvcii  pence  fterling).  The  kelloJ)^  which  was  a 
conical  baflcet,  fupported  between  fliafts,  fet  on  two  ilUform* 
cd  wheels,  fupplied  the  place  of  the  dung  cart.  This  ma- 
chine, in  the  llruclurc  of  which  no  iron  was  cicploycd,  was 
for  *hc  rooft  part  made  by  the  farmer  himfclf ;  but  when  fold 
in  the  market,  coft  altogether  abour  four  {hillings  and  fix- 
pence.  'Hicfc  may  give  an  idea  of  the  implements  of  culti« 
vation  then  in  ufe. 

Soon  after  this  period,  the  plough  was  improved  into  the 
form  generally  ufed  in  England,  and  was  known  by  the  ap« 
pclLv/ion  of  the  £ngli(h  plough.  Of  late,  they  are  all  formed 
on  the  principles  of  thofe  made  by  Mr.  Chrichton,  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  thofe  of  the  late  Mr.  Small,  at  Ford,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  city,  and  coil  from  thirty  to  fifty 
fbillings. 

The  harrow  now  commonly  in  ufe,  is  alfo  of  the  beft 
con(lru£lion,  and  cofls  from  eight  to  ten  {hillings. 

The  dung  car:  ufcd  on  the  larger  farms,  and  on  which 
the  iron  axle  begins  to  obtain,  is,  excepting  in  few  inflances^ 
drawn  by  two  horfcs,  and  cofls,  when  complete,  from  fix  to 
feven  pounds. 

Fanners  and  rollers,  and  the  other  implements  of  huf- 
bandry,  ufed  in  the  fouthcrn  part  of  the  kingdom,  have  alfo 
bctn,  though  partially,  introduced  here, 

Threfbing  machines  have  been  lately  creeled  in  die  low 
part  of  the  country  ;  the  number  at  prefcnt  is  eight. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Mr.  Thomas  Duncan,  a  te- 
nant of  the  earl  of  Moray's,  on  his  lordfhlp's  cftatc  in  Alves, 
was  the  firft  who  introduced  fanners  into  the  country  j  and 
Mr.  George  Duncan,  his  fon,  the  firft  who  built  a  thrcfhing 
machine,  and  ufcd  the  caft  iron  mould  board  on  the  plough. 


FARM 


Previous  to  the  year  1768,  there  v,-as  no  farm  hoiifc  or 
ofliccs  covered  wi(h  flate  in  this  diftrift  ;  nor  were  timber 
floors  common.  At  prefent,  however,  in  this  refpefl,  liic 
accommodation  is  not  inferior  to  that  on  any  farms  of  the 
fame  extent  in  the  fouth  of  Scotland.  The  biiildin|s  being 
of  fubftantiii!  mafon  work  of  ftoiic  and  lime,  the  dwelling 
houfe  of  two  ftorjcf,  neatly  and  completely  finifhcd  within; 
the  odiccs  fiiitablc  to  the  extent  of  the  farm,  properly  fitu- 
atcd,  and  either  fiafed,  or  thatched  with  firaw. 

It  ftioiJd  be  obferved  here,  that  Mr.  William  Donaldfon, 
a  tenant  of  Lord  Fife's,  at  Moncton  near  El^in,  was  ihc 
iirll  who  built  a  regular  fet  of  farm  oSiccs  in  this  dillri^,  be- 
fides  putting  the  farms  into  regular  order^  and  enclosing  thcni 
with  turf  fences. 

The  dwellings  of  tlic  poorer  tenants,  mcchantcks,  and 
labourers,  in  the  low  part  of  Moray,  are  fomcwhat  improved 
in  the  u'alls,  windows,  and  thatch  ;  but  being  built  in  gene- 
ral  at  the  tenant's  expence,  or  the  allowance  from  the  land* 
lord  altogether  inadequate,  they  Oill  remain  a  deformity  in 
the  appcarnnce  of  the  country. 

In  the  iiilly  part  of  the  country,  between  the  lowlands  of 
Mor.'.y  and  Strathfpcy,  particularly  in  the  paiifhcs  of  Dolla^ 
Knockandow,  and  Kdinkcillie,  the  habitations  of  the  tenants 
arc  in  general  very  poor  and  mean  ;  the  fide  walls  being 
built  of  turt^  and  the  roof  covered  with  the  fame  materials. 


LABOURERS,  AND  THE  PRICE  OF  LABOUR. 

There  being  no  manufactures  of  any  conllderation  in  thi& 
(lidri^,  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  confcquently  cm- 
ployed  in  husbandry  ;  yet  the  price  of  labour  has,  in  tb'S 
couifc  of  the  laft  fifteen  yearSj  itftato  nearly  double  what  u 
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•.Yis  hcioTc  that  p?riod  ;  ar.J  il:is  ni.iy  be  accounted  for,  in  a 
jrcat  mcafjrc,  by  the  emigration  of  numbers  of  both  fexcs, 
in  that  clafs,  to  tl:e  lainufacluring  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

The  wages  of  a.comnion  ploughman  are  from  fix  to  fsvcn 
pounds  Itcrling.  Thofc  of  a  female  fervant^  from  t;va 
pounds  to  two  pounds  ten  fbillings  by  the  year,  cxclufivc  of 
t>.cir  miiintenance,  which  is  in  general  provided  for  them  ia 
t!;c  family ;  or  fix  bolls  of  oat  meal,  at  nine  (lone  per  boll| 
•\mllcrdam  weight,  when  not  maintained  in  the  family.  A 
ir.an  hired  for  the  harveft,  which  in  general  lafts  from  four 
:o  five  weeks,  and  in  which  fpace,  the  whole  crop  is  ftackcd 
and  thatched  in  the  yard,  receives  about  one  pound  four  (Lil- 
I:ngs  ;  and  a  woman,  upon  the  fame  account,  about  fixtecn 
ibillings,  with  their  victuals.  A  labourer,  hired  by  t!ie  day, 
in  fummer  receives  ten  pence,  without  vi£lua*s ;  and  from 
lix  pence  to  eight  pence  in  winter. 

There  is  fo  little  farm  work  done  by  the  piece,  that  it  i? 
n:t  rcquifitc  to  take  any  notice  of  it  in  this  report,  further 
than  that  hay  is  fometimes  mowed  at  from  two  (hillings  to 
two  (hillings  and  fixpence  the  Scotch  acre  ;  and  that  turf 
fences,  four  feet  high,  arc  built  at  from  nine  pence  to  one 
fhilling  for  fix  Scotch  ells. 

In  fummcr,  the  labour  commences  at  fix  o*clock  in  the 
morning,  and  ends  at  the  fame  hour  in  the  evening  ;  and  in 
winter,  at  fun  rifing  and  fun  fetting.  The  horfes,  in  fum- 
nier,  arc  worked  in  the  plough  or  cart  for  about  three  hours 
in  the  morning,  and  for  the  fame  fpace  in  the  afternoon; 
and,  in  the  (hort  days  in  winter,  for  about  four  hours  in  the 
day. 

The  price  of  butcher's  meat  and  fifh,  has  of  late  been  much 
advanced.  Beef  and  mutton,  which,  twenty  years  a<^o, 
could  have  been  purchafcd  at  a  penny,  or  three  halfpence 
a  pound,  now  fells  for  three  pence  and  four  pence.  A  dozen 
of  haddocks,  which,  at  that  period,  would  not  have  fold  for 
more  tSah  two  pence,  cannot  now  be  bought  for  lefs  than 
from  a  (hilling  to  fourteen  fcncr*    The  prices  of  poultry 
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and  eggs  are  raifcd  in  proportion  i  and  the  value  of  grkin, 
for  the  Ua  (even  years,  will  appear  from  the  annexed  ftaie 
of  the  fiars  of  the  county. 

It  has  already  been  obfcrvcd,  that  the  farmfervants  are  in 
gtneral  maintained  in  the  family.  The  ordinary  brcakfaft  be- 
ing poCDge  made  of  oatmeal,  which  is  ate  warm,  with  milk, 
or  fmall  beer  ;  for  dinner,  a  kind  of  flummery,  called yjwM/, 
made  from  the  bran  of  oatmeal,  ate  generally  with  milk ;  and 
for  fuppcr,  greens  or  cabbage,  either  cut  fmaJI  or  ir^flied,  and 
afterwards  boiled  with  an  addition  of  oatmeal  and  fait ;  and  at 
each  meal  there  h  an  addition  of  bread,  made  from  a  mixture 
of  oats,  bear,  and  pcafc  meal.  On  Sundays,  and  other  holi- 
da)-s,  the  dinner  is  broth,  made  of  pot  barley,  with  greens  or 
root?,  and  buKher's  meat. 


ROADS    AND    BRIDGES. 


There  is  but  little  alteration  in  the  flatc  of  the  roads,  ci-> 
thcr  publlck  or  parochial,  over  the  county,  for  many  years 
by-paft  i  and,  excepting  in  a  few  inllances,  the  proprietors 
bellow  very  little  attention  on  this  branch  of  police.  The  lit- 
tie  which  is  done,  is  under  the  flatute  1669,  by  which  the 
labour  of  the  tenants,  mcchanicks,  and  other  inhabitants,  is 
required  for  fix  days  in  the  year,  or  compenfation  for  the  de- 
ficiencies in  money.  The  poft  road  between  tbcTivers  Spey 
and  Findhorn,  though  carried  through  a  traA  of  the  drieft 
ground  in  the  county,  is  yet,  from  want  of  attention,  covered 
with  many  large  pools  of  water,  particularly  eaftward  of  the 
town  of  Forres.  This  evil,  with  a  little  (kill,  and  a  very  tri- 
fling fum  of  money,  might  be  completely  removed.  The 
roads  leading  from  the  different  quarters  of  the  interior  part 
of  the  country,  to  the  harbour  of  LoIEemouth^  where  a  great 
quantity  of  grain  is  annually  {hipped,  ere,  if  poflible,  in  a  Aill 
worfe  condition,  and  fcem  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  demand  the 
attention  of  the  proprieton,  aiid  of  th<^  ^o  are  entnifted 
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with  the  management  of  their  eftates,  as  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that,  even  under  this  ftatute,  in  fuch  a  clofcly  inhabited 
and  well  peopled  country,  if  the  labour  was  regularly  exact- 
ed and  judicioufly  applied,  the  roads  might  in  a  few  years  be 
much  improved,  which  would  render  the  accefs  from  one  part 
of  the  country  to  the  other  eafy  and  commodious. 

In  Strathfpey,  where  more  difficulty  mufl  of  neceflity  have 
occurred  in  forming  the  roads,  the  .accommodation  in  this  par« 
ticular  is  much  fuperior  to  that  of  the  low  country,  there  be- 
ing a  good  road  from  one  end  of  the  dillridl  to  the  other,  on 
both  fides  of  the  river  Spey ;  and  which  now,  by  facilitat- 
ing the  carriage  of  lime  from  the  different  quarries  lately 
opened  in  that  quarter,  muft  tend  greatly  to  the  fpeedy  im- 
provement of  that  part  of  the  country.  Upon  the  pofl  road, 
there  is  no  caufe  to  complain  of  the  want  of  bridges,  except 
acrofs  the  Spey  and  Findhorn.  On  every  intervening  brook 
and  rivulet  there  is  a  (lone  arch  ;  and  over  the  river  of  Lof- 
fie,  near  Elgin,  there  has  long  been  a  handfome,  fubHantial 
bridge  of  one  arch  ;  w*hich  was  lately  rebuilt  at  the  expence 
of  the  landholders  of  the  county.  The  great  deficiency, 
therefore,  in  this  refpc£^,  is  at  the  Spey  and  Findhorn,  than 
which  there  arc  no  rivers  in  the  kingdom  which  run  with 
more  rapidity  ^  and  on  this  account,  when  fwelled  by  floods, 
the  progrefs  of  the  traveller  is  often  interrupted  for  days,  and 
on  fome  occafions  lives  are  loft.  The  year  1782  is  remem- 
bered with  grief,  when  thirteen  perfons  in  paifing  the  Find- 
horn were  drowned. 

It  has  been  often  propofed  to  build  a  bridge  acrofs  this  ri- 
ver, at  the  poft  road  ;  and  fome  years  ago,  the  Earl  of  Mo- 
ray employed  Mr.  Stevens  the  architc(5l  to  furvey  the  ground, 
in  order  to  afcertain  the  mod  eligible  fituation.  This  gen- 
tleman made  choice  of  a  place  a  little  above  the  prefent  line 
of  the  poft  road,  where  the  river  paffcs  in  a  narrow  channel 
between  rocks  ;  and  he  was  of  opinion,  that  a  bridge  might. 
be  ere<Sled  on  this  fpot,  at  an  expence  of  about  three  thou- 
faad  one  hundred  pounds  ileriing* 


The  aovant.ises  of  a  bridge,  in  an  ajrlcultural  view,  by 
opeiiiiiij  l!ic  communication  to  this  country,  from  the  exteii- 
five  dilirifl  to  the  wtftward,  arc  fo  obvious  as  not  to  rcquin: 
a  particular  enumeration  here.  Something  farther,  however, 
in  this  rcfpcfl  occurs  in  the  report  for  the  county  cf  Nairn, 
to  which  reftrcnce  is  made. 

Of  late  alfc,  an  t (tort  was  made,  to  raife  a  fiind  for  building 
a  bridge  on  the  Spcy,  at  the  boat  of  Fochabers  ;  and,  in  proof 
of  the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  refpciling  the  utility 
of  a  bridy;c  in  this  nuarter,  a  fubfcription  of  no  lefs  than  three 
thoufand  pounds  wjs  very  foon  fiiled  up.  Mr.  Stevens  was 
alfo  employed  by  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Gordon  to  form  a 
plan  and  eftimate ;  which,  however,  having  exceeded  the 
amount  of  the  fubfcription  by  eleven  or  twelve  thoufand 
pounds,  the  attempt  has  been  fufpendcd,  until  the  aid  of  go- 
vernment can  be  obtained ;  without  which  there  is  no  proba- 
bility that  this  objcift,  however  delirablc,  can  ever  be  accom- 
plillieJ. 

An  eligible  fituation  for  a  bridge,  has  been  found  out  at 
the  boat  of  Brigg,  about  fix  miles  up  the  river  from  Focha- 
bers, and  where,  as  appears  from  an  ancient  charter  dbted  iii- 
1232,  there  was  a  timber  bridge,  part  of  the  eaflern  pier  of 
which  dill  rcmiiins.  An  underlalcer,  of  great  credit  in  his 
line,  having  furveycd  the  ground,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  3  fubllantial  {tone  bridge  might  be  erected  there,  at  an 
cxpence  not  exceeding  three  thoufand  pounds. 

This  fituation,  in  an  agricultural  view,  would  be  highly  ad- 
vantageous, being  in  the  middle  of  the  country,  between  the 
bridge  of  Grantown  and  the  mouth  of  the  river.  It  would 
therefore  accommodate  a  greater  number  of  people.  The  lime- 
ftone  quarries  of  BanfFfbire  alfo  lie  nearer  Co  this  part  of  the 
river  than  to  the  boat  of  Fochabers  ;  and  the  great  cattle  fairs 
of  the  north  of  Scotland,  are  held  Ukewife  in  its  vicinity. 
The  cattle  dealers  from  the  fouth,  who  are  at  prefcnt  debar- 
red from  attending  thefe  fairs,  by  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
getting  black  cattle  acrofs  thit  rapid  and  iinfordable  river, 
D  2  would 
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would  of  courfe  extend  their  dealings  into  this  diftriA ;  which 
circumflance,  of  itfelf»  would  contribute  to  make  the  cattle 
fell  at  a  higher  rate  than  can  be  expedied^  after  being  jaded 
by  a  long  inarch  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  with  little  or  no 

provender. 

Were  a  bridge  to  be  built  on  the  above  mentioned  fitu** 
atloO)  it  would  be  neceflary  to  form  a  new  line  of  road  from 
Portfoy  to  Elgin  ;  which  would  not  only  be  of  great  advan- 
tage to  this  diftri£^,  by  affording  an  eafy  means  of  tranfport- 
ing  cattle  to  the  fouthward,  but  alfo  open  a  communication 
through  a  great  extent  of  com  country,  in  Banfffhire,  as  will 
be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the  report  from  that  county. 

It  is  alfo  obvious,  that  if  this  road  and  bridge  were  com* 
pleted,  the  farmers,  who  refide  on  the  north  fide  of  the  Spey, 
would  have  it  in  their  power  to  procure  lime  on  very  eafy 
terms,  from  the  lime  quarries  of  Banff*  (hire ;  which  alone 
ihould  induce  the  proprietors  in  that  paiC  of  the  country,  to* 
exert  themfclves  in  effecting  an  objeA,^  which,  in  every  point 
of  view,  would  tend  fo  much  to  the  improvement  of  their, 
cflates,  and  of  the  country  at  large. 


MARKETS   AND    FAIRS. 

There  arc  weekly  markets,  held  on  Fridays,  in  the  twa 
royal  burghs  of  Elgin  and  Forres,  in  which,  meal,  butcher's 
meat,  poultry,  and  fuch  like,  are  fold ;  and  to  which,  alfo, 
turf  and  peat  are  brought,  for  the  ufe  of  the  inhabitants,  by 
fuch  of  the  poorer  people,  as  have  fettled  on  the  (kirts  o£ 
the  moflcs  and  moors,  at  the  diftance  of  eight  or  ten  miles 
from  thefe  towns.  The  turf  and  peat  are  carried  on  fmalL 
carts,  formed  of  bars  inftcad  of  deals,  and  drawn  by  fingic 
horfes.     Each  load  fells  for  eleven  pence,  or  a  (hilling. 

There  are  fix  fairs,  for  the  lale  of  cattle,  horfes,  and  mer- 
chant's goods,  held  yearly  in  each  of  thefe  towns ;  and,  at 
fome  of  the  villages  in  the  country,  there  arc  alfo  fimilar. 
fiurs,  but  of  leis  note. 
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Tm  inconvenicncy  already  ftated,  of  getting  black  catde- 
acrofs  the  Spey  and  Fiiidhorn,  renders  ail  thcfc  feirs  of  little 
importance  to  the  country.  It  will,  from  this  account,  occur> 
that  there  is  no  market  cftabliflicd  for  corn,  although,  by 
the  cuftom-houfc  books  of  the  difirifl,  it  appears,  that  of 
late  years,  from  ten  to  twelve  thoufand  bolls  of  whe;it,  bar- 
ley, and  oals,.  have  been  annually  exported  to  the  Kriih  of 
Forth,  and  the  London  market.  This  quantity  is  pwrchafed- 
bv  three  or  four  individuals  ;  generally  by  eommiJEoaj  from 
corrclpondents  in  the  fouth. 


LIVE     STOCK. 

B/.id-  CaitU.—\t  will  be  undcrftood,  that,  from  the  mode- 
in  which  black  cattle  were  treated  In  the  low  country,  before 
the  improving  fyftcm  commenced,  that  the  breed  mu.l  have 
been  of  a  poor  and  contemptible  quality.  When  the  atten- 
tion of  the  people  was  turned  to  this  objeft,  the  necefBty  of 
endeavouring  to  improve  the  breed  was  perceived  ;  but,  in- 
ilcad  of  aking  mcafurcs  for  raifrng  the  bone  and  figure  oF 
the  country  cattle,  they  introduced,  though  with  little  judg- 
ment, the  Dutch  and  Lancafhirc  breeds ;  which,  being  crofTcd- 
wiih  each  other,  and  with  the  country  cattle,  produced  a 
mixed  and  clumfy  breed.  This  was  in  a  (hort  time  difccvcred ; 
and,  fmcc  then,  attention  is  only  paid  to  rearing  the  true 
Scotch  breed :  and  bulls  have  been  purchafcd  from  the  Ifle  of 
Skye,  and  the  wcftern  ooaft ;  by  which  means,  the  ftock 
bell  adapted  to  the  foil  and  climate,  is  daily  increaling  and 
improving.  In  StrathTpcy,  and  the  high  country,  the  breed 
remained  unmixed,  and  prefcrved  their  faandfome  form  ;  but, 
from  the  fcantincls  and  coarfends  of  pafturey  their  fize  was 
comparatively  fmall.  Since  the  introdu^oQ'  of'  fown  grais- 
and  turnips,  they  are  coivfiderably  raifed  ia  bone  i  buV  b^ 
proper  treatment  and  care*  they  inighc  be  fiUl  brtber  im- 
proved In  weight  and  value. 

A  great- 
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A  great  number,  from  all  parts  of  the  dillricl,  arc  ycarl)- 
difpofed  of  in  England,  and  the  fouth  of  Scotland. 


HORSES. 

During  the  period,  when  the  whole  arable  Imd  was  con- 
tinually under  corn  crop,  it  was  thought  rcquifite  to  have 
eight  or  ten  oxen  yoked  in  the  plough,  and  the  horfes  'were 
then  only  regarded  in  a  fecondary  view ;  they  being  chiefly 
employed  tD  h;:riow  in  the  feed,  carry  home  the  fuel  from  the 
mofs,  and  (Iind,  mofs,  or  clay,  to  the  dunghills. 

When  the  extent'of  farms  was  enlarged,  and  a  portion  laid 
out  in  fown  grafs,  the  oxen  were  difcharged  from  the  plough  ; 
which  was  thereupon  managed  by  four  horfes,  and,  in  a  (hort 
time  thereafter,  only  by  two  i  in  confequence  of  which,  the 
breed  in  the  low  country  has  been  greatly  improved,  both  in 
fize  and  Hiape ;  and  a  pair  of  fuch  horfes  will  now  bring 
about  thirty  pounds  fterlirg. 

In  the  hilly  part  of  the  diftriA,  where  farms  are  fmall, 
and  where  cattle  are  generally  ufed  in  the  plough,  the  breed 
of  horfes  is  very  poor  and  diminutive,  and  fell  at  about  four 
or  five  pounds  each. 


SHEEP. 

There  arc  but  a  few  of  this  fpecies  of  ftock  in  the  low 
country;  though,  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  country,  where 
the  poorer  tenants  refide,  an  inconfiderable  number  of  the 
imall  white-faced  breed  is  ft  ill  to  be  fccn.  In  Strathfpcy, 
there  are  a  confiderable  number  of  the  black-faced  breed  j 
but,  as  both  thefc  fpecies  will  be  dcfcribed  m  the  reports  of 
the  agriculture  of  thofe  counties,  where  (heep  arc  confidercd 
an  objc<a  of  greater  imi)ortancc,  it  fcems  unneccflary  to  ex- 
tend this  article  here. 

WOODS. 


From  the  diverfity  of  ground,  ss  already  noticed,  la  the 
low  parts  of  ihis  diftrifl,  perhaps  no  country,  of  Co  wide 
an  extent  in  Scotland,  afforded  fomuth  the  means  of  cmbel- 
liflimcnt  by  ornimental  plantations.  The  Earl  of  Fifc,  upon  . 
his  acceflion  to  his  cftates  in  this  county,  difplayed  the  fupc- 
riority  of  his  taftc,  in  foIc^fVIng  nnd  planting  fuch  uncult-vated 
riling  grounds,  as  he  judged  would  contribute  molt  to  this 
effe6i.  The  Earl  of  Findlater,  and  the  other  proprietors, 
foon  followed  his  lordfliip's  example ;  and,  to  fo  great  an 
extent  is  this  mode  of  improvement  now  carried  on,  that, 
it  is  probable,  the  whole  of  the  grounds  inacceffible  to  the 
plough,  in  the  low  lands  of  Moray,  will  foon  be  covered 
with  all  the  different  fpecics  of  forcft  trees,  propagated  in 
the  kingdom, 

NATURAL    WOODS. 

In  the  low  country,  there  is  little  of  this  kind  of  wood, 
except  one  confiderable  traft  of  copfc  wood  oak,  upon  an 
eftate  of  the  Earl  of  Fife's,  near  Elgin,  which  is  at  prefent 
in  a  ^thriving  Aate,  being  well  fenced,  and  properly  cared 
for. 

In  Scrathfpcy,  there  are  very  ext<:nfive  foreAs  of  Scotch  fir, 
on  the  estates  of  Rothemurchus,  the  Duke  of  Gordon,  and 
Sir  James  Grant.  The  firfl  attempt  to  convert  thcfc  forcfts 
into  any  commercial  purpofc,  was  made  by  the  York  Build* 
ings  Company,  about  the  year  17x4,  who  crc^ed  an  iron 
foundcry  at  Coutnacoil,  a  part  of  Sir  James  Graat's  cftate, 
in  the  parifh  of  Ahcriicthy  ;  which,  however,  was  only  fup- 
ported  for  a  fbort  time.  Aaron  Hill,  the  poet,  was  em- 
ployed as  the  clerk  to  the  cftabUftiment  i  who  firft  taught  the 
mhabicants  of  the  country  to  biiid  the  timber  into  rafts,  com- 
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poTcJ  ot"  fifty  or  fixty  fpars,  on  which,  alfo,  a  quaPitity  of 
deals  and  other  limber  arc  laid,  and  the  whole  navigated  by 
two  men  down  the  river  to  Garmouth  ;  from  whence  the 
men  returned  on  foot,  carr)'ing  on  their  (houldcrs,  the  ropes 
and  iron  hooks  requifitc  for  keeping  the  r^ifts  together. 

la  this  ftatc  matters  remained,  (merely  accommodating  the 
domeftic  purpofcs  of  the  country)  till  about  the  year  1784  ; 
when  a  Company  of  Merchants  from  Yorkfliire,  contraAed 
ivith  the  Duke  of  Gordon  for  all  the  marketable  timber  in 
the  (oTcd  of  Glenmore,  to  be  felled  within  the  fpace  of 
twenty- fix  years,  at  the  fum  of  ten  thoufand  pounds.  This 
foreft  afforded  mails  for  vefTels  of  great  burden,  and  even  for 
the  royal  navy. 

It  perhaps  would  have  been  impraflicable  to  carry  them 
into  the  river,  but  for  an  expedient  of  fome  ingenuity,  which 
has  been  devifed,  and  made  effedual  at  a  confiderable  ex* 
pence.  The  tailed  and  moft  valuable  trees  flood  on  the 
borders  of  a  lake,  in  the  fored,  diflant  from  the  river  more 
than  four  miles,  into  which  it  difcharged  itfelf  by  a  fmall 
brook,  to  which  the  heavy  timber  was  floated  on  the  lake, 
where  a  dam  and  fluices  are  conflrucled,  to  form,  at  pleafure, 
an  artificial  flood ;  by  which  means  the  timber  was  con* 
dueled  into  the  river,  along  the  courfe  of  the  brook,  which 
had  been  flrajghted  and  deepened  for  the  purpofe. 

When  the  timber,  from  this  and  the  other  forefts  in  Strath* 
ipey,  arrives  at  Garmouth,  after  fupplying  a  great  extent  of 
country,  it  has  of  late  been  exported,  in  confiderable  quanti* 
ties,  to  other  markets,  both  in  Scotland  and  England. 

This  company  have  alfo  formed  a  dock-yard,  and  built 
feveral  vcflels,  fomc^  of  them  of  four  and  five  hundred  tons 
burden,  entirely  of  this  timber* 

It  is  well  worthy  of  remark,  that,  before  the  coromniEon- 
ers  of  the  navy  purcbafed  any  of  this  wood,  they  tried  feveral 
esqmrimeots,  in  order  to  afcertain  the  quality ;  and  it  was  at 
laft  found  cqual^  if  iiot  iapaioT)  to  any  ever  imported  from 
the  Baltic.. 

The 


The  forefts  of  natural  Scotch  fir,  in  this  part  of  the  diftriij*, 
may  contain  nearly  twenty  thoufand  acres. ' 


MISCELLANEOUS    OBSERVATIONS    AND 
HINTS    FOR    IMPROVEMENT. 

It  has  been  obfcrvcd,  that  there  arc  many  plantations  of 
thriving  trees,  in  the  low  country  of  Moray,  yet  thef:  being 
all  on  barren  moors,  and  rifing  grounds,  it  is  certain  that  the 
fields  arc  ftill  naked  and  expofcd,  on  wliich  account,  the  crop 
as  well  as  the  cattle  arc  greatly  injured.  The  dillance  in 
general  from  the  quarries,  muft  deter  from  erecting  fences  of 
flone,  though  on  the  cflates  of  Monachy,  Alliflc,  and  Bur- 
ty,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ground  here  called  baulks^  tor 
meaiingSj  interfperfeJ  among'  the  arable  fields,  the  fione  oil 
which  would  enclofc  the  whole  lands  around  them,  and  give" 
a  great  ndditioi>  of  arable  field. 

Many  farmers,  Tome  years  ago,  attempted  to  cnctofe  with, 
with  turf,  but  experience  has  demonftratcd  the  infufficicncy 
of  this  kind  of  fence,  and  after  outlays,  to  them  conTtdcrablc, 
thefc  are  now  in  general  abandoned. 

Although  a  Icafc  of  nineteen  years,  is  conHdered  as  a  proper 
term,  both  for  landlord  and  tenant,  in  a  country,  tho- 
roughly  improved,  yet  it  can  never  be  expcAed,  that  a  te* 
nant  will  attempt  to  raifc  hedges  (the  only  mode  by  which 
the  country  can  be  enclofed)  upon  a  Icafe  of  fuch  duration. 
The  plan  therefore  which  appears  moft  likely  to  be  eifcdilual, 
is,  that  the  proprietors  fhould  be  at  the  iirft  expencc  of  plant-  . 
ing  hedges,  which  Ibould  be  afterwards  attended  to  by  per-. 
fons  retained  for  the  purpofe,  to  number  proportioned  to  the 
extent  of  each  efbte,  and  who  fhould  be  maintained  at  the 
joint  expence  of  landlord  and  teiunt,  and  there  being  now 
abundance  of  wood  in  the  country^  for  the  rails,  the  expencc 
to  either  party  muft  be  incpnJiderable.  Perhaps  the  impor- 
tance of  this  improvement  is  not  generally  attended  to>  for 
E  it 
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it  may  be  here  obfcrved  that  experience  ha»  fully  proved^ 
bow  impracticable  it  is  to  raifc  black  cattle  or  horfes  in  open 
fields^  to  within  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  value,  which 
they  attain  when  rearied  in  proper  inclofures.  In  the  high 
country,  particularly  in  Strathfpey,  where  there  is  plenty  of 
fioiic.  arid  where  the  valleys  are  betcer  (heltercd,  ftone  fences 
would  anfwer  all  the  ends,  and  are  therefore  preferable, 
bccaufe  tliey  can  be  at  once  completed.  The  inclodng  of 
this  country  might  alfo  be  effcded,  were  the  landlord  to 
quarry  the  ftones,  and  build  the  walls  at  his  expence,  and 
the  tenant  to  carry  the  materials,  and  pay  intereft  for  the 
money  advanced  by  the  landlord.  The  wall  (hould  be  after- 
wards upheld  at  their  mutual  expence,  the  landlord  referviog 
alfo  the  right  of  ordering  repairs,  when  he  (hould  fee  caufe* 

In  that  part  of  the  diftrid,  between  Strath(pey  and  the  low 
country,  the  land  is  poflefled  by  -the  poorer  tenants,  in  ihull 
lots  of  from  five  to  twenty  arable  acres,  with  a  liberty  of 
common  pafturage,  over  extenfive  trads  of  moor  and  pafturc 
grounds.  A  great  many  of  theie  people  make  fhift  to  main- 
Cain  their  families,  and  pay  their  rents,  by  preparing  and 
carrying  peat  and  turf  to  the  towns  of  Elgin  and  Forres. 

The  duty  having  been  lately  taken  ofF  coals  carried  coaft* 
ways  to  the  north  of  Scotland,  muft  materially  effcA  this  dafs 
of  people,  as  there  is  no  doubt  but  coal  v/ill  in  a  few  years 
be  very  generiilly  ufcd  in  that  country,  e(pecially  along  the 
coaft. 

In  order  to  iecure  employment  to  the  inhabitants  ;  and  at 
the  fame  time  to  improve  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  bum« 
bly  fuggeflcd,  that  villages  (hould  be  buiit  in  proper  dtuatioos 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Mo(s«w 
Were  this  done,  and  fame  fpecies  of  manu^a&ure  introduced,, 
the  people  would  live  more  comfortably,  and  the  arable  land 
might  be  enclofed  and  fubdivided,  and  let  in  larger  bxmu 
Until  Tomediing  of  this  fort  n  -done,  there  is  little  chancy 
that  any  material  improvement  in  this  part  of  the  country^, 
will  ever  take  place.. 
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I[  has  been  obfcrveJ,  that  for  fome  ycari  part,  a  coiiridcr- 
ablc  quantity  of  lime,  has  been  manufa<fturcd,  and  ufcd  as  ma- 
nure in  Strathfpcy.  There  is  no  country  better  fupplicd  witfi 
}ime  quarries,  and  all  (hat  appears  neccHary  to  be  done  therCi 
in  order  to  introduce  the  general  ufe  of  this  valuable  manure, 
is,  that  the  proprietor  fliould  at  his  own  expencc  creS  pro- 
per kilns,  and  employ  piople  experienced  in  burning  lime- 
done:  by  this  means  the  tenant  might  he  fupplted  with  any 
quantity  they  might  have  occafton  for,  at  a  more  moderate 
expencc,  than  they  can  manufaiSture  it  thcmfelves,  and  with- 
out any  trouble  beyond  that  of  canying  it  from  the  luln  to 
the  farms. 


ROTATION    OF    CROPS. 

Although  the  foil  was  formerly  mentioned  as  being  of  three 
kinds,  yet  in  coniiJering  this  particular,  it  is  only  neceHary 
to  keep  in  view,  the  clay  and  the  fandy  foils,  becaufe  the 
loam,  participating  of  each,  may  be  treated  in  the  fame  man- 
ner as  that  to  which  it  is  moA  allied.  On  the  clay  foils,  per- 
haps it  would  be  moft  proper,  that  each  hxm  fliould  be  divid- 
ed into  fix  parts,  to  be  thus  managed  ;  ftrft  year,  &lIow,  fe- 
cond  year,  wheat,  third  year,  pcafc,  or  other  green  crop,  fourth, 
barley  fown  with  twenty  or  twenty-live  pounds  of  red  clover, 
and  a  buibc-l  of  rye-grafs,  and  flxth,  oats,  fo  as  that  oiic*fixCh 
part  fhall  be  regularly  in  fallow  i 

One-fixth  in  wheat ; 

One-Hxth  in  peafe  ; 

One-fixth  in  barley,  laid  down  with  gra(s  iecds  as  above  ; 

One-fixth  in  grafs  ;  aad 

Ooe-lixtb  in  oau ; 

On  the  fandy  or  light  lands,  the  following  rotation  migliC 

be  adopted,  the  firft  year  turnip  or  oAer  green  crop,  to 

«4iicb  manure  is  applied;  fecood,  barley  Ibwn  down  with 

Sra&  feeds}  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  jem  gralsi  iixtb,oattx 
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and  fcvcnih,  barley  without  dung ;  fo  that  thrce-fcvcnth  parts 
of  the  hrtn  (hould  be  regularly  in  fovvn  graf?,  t.vo-fcvcnth3 
under  barley,  onc-fcvcnth  un»Icr  oat«,  ar.d  the  other  fcvcnth 
part  under  turnip  and  other  green  crop. 


DRAINS. 

m 

There  is  a  confidcrable  degree  of  attention  paid,  both  by 
landlords  and  tenants,  to  the  draining  of  land.  Except  in  v;:- 
ry  particular  cafes, .the  water  is  carried  ofF  in  open  drains,  in 
the  formation  of  which,  however,  there  is  one  general  error, 
namely,  making  the  I  ottom  too  wide,  and  the  banks  too  per- 
pendicular. 

In  the  low  country,  the  draining  of  the  loch  of  Spynie  has 
been  long  confidered  as  an  objcft  of  great  importance.  Sonic 
years  ago  Alexander  Urander  of  Kinnedar,  Efquire,  of  Thames 
Street,  London,  in  concert' with  the  hue  James  Brandci,  Ef- 
ijuirc,  of  Pilgaveny,  his  brother,  laid  out  cofidcrablj  fums 
towards  cffcsSluating  this  objeft..    But  proceeding  without 
experience,  and  without. confulting  any  fkilful  engineer,   the 
courfc  of  the  canal,  rcftriclcd  to  the  line  of  the  ancient  out- 
Jet,  did  not  anfwer  the  purpofe  completely,  it  being  fubjefled 
to  occafional  obftrufiions  from  the  overflowing  of  the  river 
LofHe,    along  the  banks  of  which,  it  was  condu<^ed,    the 
whole  length  of  its  courfe.     When  the  canal,   which  they 
propofcd,  was  nearly  completed,  they  were  interdicted  by 
Sir  William  GorJon  of  Gordo;iftone,  Baronet,  who  claimed 
ih?  property  of  the  loch.     In  confequence  of  the  law-fuit 
which  fallowed,  the  court  of  feffion  appointed  a  land  furvcyor 
to  make  a  mnp  of  the  lake  and  adjoining  grounds,  afccrtain- 
ing  the  depth  in  various  places,  and  other  particulars,  from 
which  it  was  found  it  would  be  more  pra^fli cable  to  drain  the 
och  by  a  canal  to  the  bay  of  Stotfield,  paffing  by  the  manfe 
of  D rainy,  wholly  unconnedled  with  Loflie,  and  altogether 
upon  Mciirs.  jJnmdcr's  own  property.    This  map  further  in^ 

ftru6ts>. 
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flru£li,  that  there  is  a  fufHcicnt  fall  fromihs  doepcfi  part  of  the 
lake,  to  the  low  water  mark  at  the  bay  of  .Stntficld. 

Wtrc  thi^  cl'uinu.itcJ,  not  only  two  tliuiifuiiil  acre*  of  fer- 
lilc  land  would  be  fubjcclcJ  to  tht;  plough,  but  an  inland  na- 
vigation might  be  obtained  to  within  two  miles  of  Elgin,  at 
prcfcnt  fix  miles  diftant  from  tne  fca,  through  a  trat:i  fo  much 
ujion  a  level,  that  a  fea-'ock  only  would  be  required. 

The  advantages  of  bringing  lime  and  coal  by  v/jter  into 
the  centre  of  the  country,  and  the  fuperior  facility  of  (hipping 
grain  thcrt-,  arc  fo  obvious  ai  to  need  no  illufirjtion. 

It  is  therefor^  Co  be  hrped,  that  the  proprietors  of  thcfc  cf- 
tatcs  (who  have  already  expended  very  coniidcrablc  funis  In 
making  improvements)  will  turn  their  attention  to  this  very 
important  objcit,  the  completion  of  which,  would  no  doubc 
promote  their  own  intercft,  as  well  as  the  general  good  of  the 
country. 


OBSTACLES    TO    IMPROVEMENT. 


Among  the  iirft  of  theft;  may  be  reckoned  the  expcncc,  to 
which^an  improving  farmer  is  fubjcfled,  in  crcdting  or  acquir- 
ing the  requilice  accommodation  of  houfc  and  uSices ;  which 
on  a  farm  of  eighty  or  an  hundred  acres,  generally  amounts 
to,  from  two  to  three  hundred  pounds  fterling ;  which  as  ap- 
pears above,  he  muft  advance,  and,  which  added  to  the  term 
of  paying  the  money  rent,  fo  long  before  the  corn  can  be 
brou^^ht  to  market,  gcneially  deranges,  or  encroaches  fo  far 
upon  his  funds,  as  to  deprefs  his  fpiiit  for  improvement ;  and 
confequcntly  in  all  countries,  where  improvements  have 
been  fuccefsfully  carried  on,  the  proprietors  have  built  the 
houfes  at  their  own  expcnce,  and  put  olTthe  payment  of  the 
rent  fur  fix  or  ci^^ht  months  after  harvcft.  In  ibis  country, 
the  poorer  tenants  are  obliged  to  fell  their  corn  at  an  under 
value,  for  the  payment  of  their  rent,  fo  that  the  value  of  grain 
is  always  very  tow  about  the  term  of  Martinnus,  and  the 
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grain  dien  fold  is  diftinguilhcd  by  the  epithet  of  "  the  poor 
nian*s  boll.**  The  aftriftion  to  mills  has  long  been  accounted 
a  difcouragement  to  fpirited  agriculture ;  and  in  this  country 
aftri<5tion  is  confidered  as  a  great  grievance ;  and  having  been 
taken  off  in  every  diftri6k,  in  an  advanced  ftate  of  cultivation, 
it  is  obvious  that  this  complaint  might  alfo,  by  a  proper  con- 
cert, be  eaAIy  removed  in  this. 

From  the  whole,  it  is  certain^  that  a  fpirit  of  improvement, 
has  been  pretty  generally  introduced ,  among  the  farmers  of 
this  country. 

Were  the  proprietors  to  attend  to  the  removal  of  thefe, 
and  other  lelTer  difcoui-agements ;  and  were  the  tenants  en« 
couraged  to  more  exertion,  either  by  means  of  a  greater 
length  of  leafe,  or  by  a  conventional  indemnification,  if  re- 
moved, before  the  advantages  of  any  ipiriced  expenditure 
could  be  recovered ;  it  is  certain,  that  the  intereft  of  both  par- 
ties would  be  advanced  i  the  value  of  land,  and  of  ftock,  ve- 
ry confiderably  raifed ;  and  the  whole  country  would  foon 
become  a  fcene  of  rural  induftry,  peculiarly  diftinguilhcd  for 
agricultural  ikill,  cultivation,  and  improvement. 
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P  P  E  N  D  I 

X  H  E  Lake,  or  Loch  of  Cottcs,  is  feparitcd  from  that  of 
Spyiiic,  by  a  narrow  ftrip  of  grounJ,  through  which  ihi 
river  LofTy  bends  its  courfe,  in  a  channel  fomcwhat  above  the 
level  of  the  furface  of  cither  lalcc.  It  lays  on  the  fame  level 
with  the  loch  of  Spynic,  and  on  a  bottom  of  the  fame  qua- 
I'ty;  r.nd  thctcforc  the  advant^ijcs  of  draining  off  the  watcr> 
are  equsl  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  and  the  expcnce,  it 
being  nearer  to  the  Tea,  mufl  be  in  a  great  degree  Icf;. 

'i'herc  arc  two  fir.all  brooks  which  run  into  this  lakci  each 
of  tlicm  of  fuch  confide  ration,  ?•  to  turn  the  machinery  of  a 
common  corn  mil).  The  moA  cffciflual  mode  of  draining 
tHis  lake,  ajipe^r^  tD  be,  by  turning  off  the  Bum  of  lihanbrydc, 
along  the  wcfl  fides  of  the  f^rms  of  Darklaiid  and  Shcarcf- 
town,  into  the  rii'cr  LofTy  by  the  brDolc,.  which  drains  the 
iHolTcs  of  Barmukity  and  Cuxton  ;  and  by  turning  hack  the 
other  flrcam  into  the  river  Spey,  along  the  courfe  which  was 
dcfcribcd  and  rtfi-rvcd  by  the  Earl  of  Fifit,  when  he  exchanged 
his  lands  of  G^irmouth  for  the  lordfliip  of  Urquhart.  In  this 
i:ourre,  there  is  fall'  fuHicicnt  for  cre^tng  two  mill5,  in 
place  of  thnfe  nov/  on  !us  lordfliip's  cftate  of  Innes ;  and 
lituations  mi^ht  be  found,  equally  commodious  for  thofe  con- 
rerned.  On  tlic  other  flrcam  there  is  alfo  fall  for  a  mill,  if 
one  was  required,  near  the  fouth  corner  of  the  farm  cX 
DarkUni' 'i  (■>  tint  no  inconvenience  would  arifc  to  the  Earl 
of  Fif;*s  ertatcs  in  ihofc  parts. 

The  mill  of  Lcucliars  would  indeed  by  this  means  be  fup- 

prcllcd  J  but,  as  the  proprietor  has  another  miH  in  the  neigh-- 

bourhood  (at  St.  Andrew's),  it  would  require  but  a  tiiflinp' 

cxpcnce  to  accommodate  the  whole  cftate  there,  while  the. 
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aJvantages,  jkat  would  be  gained  to  the  whole  land  of  Leu- 
chars,  arc  fo  obvious,  as  to  render  it  unncceflary  to  mention 
them  here.  If  both  thcfc  ftrcams  were  thus  difpofed  of,  it 
would  only  remain  to  open  a  communication  between  the 
lake  and  the  fea,  by  turning  pff  the  prcfent  canal  above  its 
influx  into  Lofly,  through  the  farm  of  Inchbroom. 

It  may  be  ncceflary  further  to  add,  that  if  a  canal  were 
properly  formed  in  this  direction,  from  the  level  of  the  low 
M'ater  mark,  the  lake  of  Cottcs  would  be  greatly  diminiflied  ; 
and  the  adjoining  plains  thereby  much  improved,  even  aU 
though  thcfe  ftreams  were  continued  in  their  prefcnt  courfes. 
At  the  fame  time,  it  is  evident,  that  no  great  inconvenience 
could  arife  from  the  alteration,  the  expence  of  which  would 
be  comparatively  inconfiderable,  and  would  in  all  probability 
be  entirely  reimburfcd  in  the  fir(}  year  after  its  operation  had 
the  full  effea. 

In  addition  to  what  is  already  ftated,  refpcAing  the  planta- 
tions in  the  low  lands  of  Moray,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  for 
the  information  of  proprietors  at  large,  that  in  the  year  1772^ 
the  Earl  of  Findlater  planted  a  fmall  bill,  called  the  Birkin- 
hill,  near  Elgin,  containing  fixty-fix  acres ;  and  that  from 
the  wecdings  of  the  common  iir,  which  were  taken  out  to 
make  room  for  more  valuable  trees,  there  have  been  drawn 
for  the  laft  four  years,  above  40!.  yearly,  beiides  the  expence 
of  cutting.  And,  if  the  whole  were  now  fold  ofF,  this  plan- 
tation, would  yield  at  the  rate  of  thirty  (hillings  the  acre,  for 
the  land  fmce  it  was  firft  planted. 

This  hill  was  originally  a  dry  black  moor,  covered  with  a 
(Unted  kind  of  heath,  and  in  fad,  did  not  yield  a  penny  the 
acre  to  the  proprietor ;  fo  that  this  valuable  improvement  was 
effeaedy  without  any  diminution  of  the  rent  roll. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that  the  Earl  of  Fife  has 
lately  adopted  a  plan  of  ornamenting  the  country,  which,  it 
is  hoped,  will  be  followed  by  the  odier  proprietors.    On  his 

lord- 
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lorJ/liip^s  cilatcS)  along  the  Hdes  of  the  publick  roads,  he 
has  planted  belcs,  or  flripes  on  each  fide,  in  which  are  to 
be  feen  dll  the  variety  of  trees  and  ihrubs  known  in  the 
kingdom. 

It  has  already  been  obferved,  that  notwiihftanding  the 
great  number  of  plantations  in  the  low  part  of  the  d  ftri£l, 
yet  the  arable  land  remains  Aill  in  a  great  meafure  naked  and 
expofedy  and  that  the  crops,  as  well  as  the  cattle,  are  injured 
thereby.  Were  his  lordfhip's  example  to  be  generally  fol* 
lowed  by  the  other  proprietors,  it  would  not  only  tend  to  the 
ornament  of  the  country,  but  aUb  to  its  real  improve* 
ment. 
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TO    THE    READER. 

IT  is  requested,  that  this  Paper,  may  be  returnA 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  Office  in  London,  with  a\ 
tional remarks  and  observations,  which  may  occur  on  the\ 
written  in  the  margin,  as  soon  as  may  be  convenient. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  this  RiforM 
present,  printed  and  circulated,  for  the  purpose  merely  I 
curing  farther  information,  respeUing  the  Husbandry 
distriSt,  and  of  enabling  every  one,  to  contribute  his 
the  improvement  of  the  country. 

The  Board  has  adopted  the  same  plan,  in  regan 
the  other  Counties  in  the  united  Kingdom ;  and  will  I 
to  give  every  assistance  in  its  power,  to  any  person, 
be  desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  Cattle,  Sheep, 
trying  any  useful  experiments  in  husbandry. 

London,  February,  1794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


y\  A  V  I  N  G  had  the  honour  of  being  appointed,  by  the 
Boarci  of  Agriculture,  to  make  a  furvey  and  report  on  the  ftatc 
of  the  hu(bandry  and  Aock,  of  the  weflcrn  parts  of  Inver* 
ncfslhirc  and  the  county  of  Argyll,  and  having  made  a  jour* 
ncy  throughout  thefe  diflrids  accordingly,  I  (hall  endea- 
vour to  give  a  faithful  narrative  of  all  I  faw,  or  heard  from 
any  refpedable  authority,  in  the  courfe  of  that  excurfion;  to- 
gether with  fuch  obfervations,  as  having  occurred  to  myfclf, 
tending  to  the  improvement  of  the  country. 

Having  been  bred  only  in  the  farming  line,  it  cannot  be 
cxpcdtcil,  that  I  fliould  write  like  a  fcholar,  but  I  hope  that 
my -narrative  and  language,  will  be  pcrfc<Stly  comprehended 
and  underftood  by  aflual  farmers,  whom,  I  prefume,  it  is 
principally  the  objedl  of  the  Board  to  inftruA. 

When  I  venture  to  propofc  any  thing  new,  it  is  only 
from  a  dcfire  of  being  ufcful  to  my  countrymen,  not  that 
I  think  myfcif  intitlcd  to  advifc,  and  far  lefs  to  dired  them. 

If  I  have  not  dwelt  upon  the  exertions  of  proprietors  in 
the  line  of  improvement,  I  hope  I  fliall  not  be  fufpeded 
of  having  overlooked  them,  or  defirous  of  withholding  the 
praife  fo  juftly  their  due.— But  as  I  undciftood  the  objed  of 
my  miflion  to  have  been,  the  procuring  information  for,  and 
the  holding  out  examples  to,  the  adual  farmer,  I  did  not 
wifli  to  propofc  fuch,  as  were  very  violently  different,  from  their 
prcfent  pradices,  or  fuch  as  muft  evidently  be  attended  with 
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more  cxpence  than  they  »:ould  afford.  I  hope  I  have  accu- 
lately  ftaterf,  the  information  given  me  by  thofc,  v/ho  were 
pleafed  to  beftow  it.  I  am  certain  at  kaft,  that  it  was  not 
my  intention,  either  to  oifreprefent  or  overftrain  it*. 


JOURNAL. 


X  SET  out  from  Crieff  the  14th  of  0£lober,  1793,  by 
Tyndromand  BlackiT.ount^toFortwilliam»  the  way  pointed 
out  to  me,  being  to  enter  on  the  furvey,  at  the  weftern  part 
of  Invcrncfs  and  Arg]leniire« 

The  lands  from  Tyndrom  to  Fortwilllam  are  chfefly  In 
grazing^.  The  (locks  in  this  hilly  didrifl  are  principally 
flieep,  the  cows  being  merely  for  family  ufe,  and  the  horfcs 
for  ploughing  the  little  that  is  kept  in  tillage,,  a  few  goats 
liire  indeed,  kept  upon  the  mod  rocky  mountainS|.  from  a 
miftaken  notion  that  they  can  pafture,  where  (beep  cannot 
find  footing.  In  fome  places  alfo,  a  few  Highland  breeding 
mares  are  kept.  The  (heep,  which  arc  here  the  principal 
(lock,  are  of  the  Linton  black,  faced  brced^  except  with 
fmall  tenants,  who  have  yet,,  a  (hare  at  leaft,  of  the  old 
Highland  white  faced  breed  in  their  flocks.  The  Linton 
breed,  was  introduced  into  this  country,  about  twenty-fivc 
years  ago,  and  the  graziers  feem  partial  to  them.  They 
think  them  hardy  and  remarkable  for  keeping  the  tops  of  the 
mountains,  and  (hifting  for  their  food  in  a  (lorm  or  fall  of 
fnow.  Their  lambs  alfo  when  dropped,  arc  rough,  and 
Well  covered  with  wool. 

At  Michaelnias,,  or  the  loth  of  O&ober,  they  begin  to 
fmcar  their  flocks  with  butter  and  tar,  the  lambs  are  all 

fincared 


fmMKd  or  laid,  and  on  many  grazings  the  whole  flock ;  on  ■ 
othen  only  the  lambs  and  gtcnmcrs.  The  mixture  ufed  for 
this  purpofe,  is,  in  general,  two  pounds  Engli(h  weight  of 
butter,  ono  Scotch  pint  of  tar,  which  is  applied  to  five  (hccp. 

The  graziers  here  arc  very  attentive  to  the  confinir.g  of 
their  rams,  which  arc  fcparated  from  the  ewes,  about  ihe 
loth  of  Oflobcr,  and  let  to  tJie'cwcs,  fromthc  i2th,tothe 
Sjj-th  of  Kovembor ; .  they  alfo  pay  great  attention  to  the 
keeping  and  procuring  of  good  rains,  but  this  almoil  cn> 
tircly,  with  a  view  to  raifc  the  bone  of  their  fhcep,  their 
wool  not  being  confidcrcd  an  objeil  that  raciirs  much  at- 
tention. 

Few  of  the  new  dropt  lambs  die,  provided  that  the  fcafon 
admits  of  a  fufiiciency  of  grafs  growing,  to  enable  the  cwcs 
toafTordthem  plenty  of  milk,  proper  attention  being  always 
paid  to  the  pttlling  off  the  wool  from  the  udders  of  the  ewes, 
in  order  to  cxpufc  the  teat  fairly  to  the  lamb;  for  which  pur- 
pofe, tho  ftwoc  ouglit  to  be  go  I  h"  red .  aKniit  fourteen  days  be- 
fore lambing  time.  Wlicn  ignorant  graziers  put  tlieir  rams 
too  early  to  the  ewes,  the  Jambs  are  d^-oot  before  the  grafs 
begins  to  riJc,  and  very  confiderable  lots  confequcntly  enliics. 
It  is  the  practice  to  take  thl^  lambs  off  the  cwcs,  between  th« 
1 2th  and  the  end  of  July,  and  the  lambs  arc  then  fcnt  to  a 
diifcrent  grazing,  either  from  off  the  farm  altogether,  or  to  a 
didant  pan  of  it,  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  ewes,  andarcio' 
all  cafes  kept  feparatc  from  the  ewes,  for  three  or  four  w«cks, 
after  which  they  are  allowed  again  to  mix  with  them  ;  but 
on  tholb  farms,  where  the  lambs  caa  conveniently  be  kopt 
fromthc  reft  all  winter,  it  is  done.  The  advantages  fuc- 
pofcd  to  be  derived  from  this  lauer  practice,  are,  the  afford* 
ingto  the  Iamb  the  beftfubftitute  for  its  mother's  milk,  by 
putting  it  upon  grafs  prcferved  for  that  purpofe,  thereby 
taking  the  bcft  cbwce  of  rearing  it  to  a  good  Cze»  and  pre* 
B  venting 
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venting  the  braxy^  befides  its  being  more  cafy  to  attend  to 
the  hmbs,  during  the  feafon  tliat  they  are  liable  to  this  difeafe» 
when  kept  by  themfclvcs,  than  when  mixed  with  tlie  flock. 

The  Braxy^  or  the  difeafe,  as  it  is  emphatically  called, 
is  the  mod  de(lru£live  didempcr  that  the  (liccp  in  this  coun- 
try are  liable  to.  In  fome  farms  it  carries  off  one  half  of 
the  Iambs,  in  others  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  fo  on,  as  each 
farm  is  morcorIe(s  fubjcd  to  it.  It  is  ^bought  moderate^ 
when  only  a  fcvcnth  or  eighth  lamb  dies  of  it,  yet  no  <fffbc- 
tual  cure  has  yet  been  difcovcred  for  this  difordcr.  On  f^me 
farms,  this  difcafe continues  forno  more  than  a  month,  but 
in  thefe  cafes,  the  deaths  are  more  frequent  in  proportion  to 
the  numbers  and  time,  than  where  its  of  a  longer  dura- 
tion ;  and  in  a  good  many  places,  the  cffeAs  of  the  diforder 
is  felt  till  January,  though  it  mod  generally  begins  ia 
Oaobcr. 

The  principal  docks  in  this  country  and  Argyleihire,  are 
fold  to  different  parts  in  En^lanrf,  rhirfly  to  Yorkfhire  ;  the 
wedders  when  three  year  old,  ridng  four^  and  fuch  ewes  as 
are  old,  or  thought  unfit  for  keeping.  The  price  received 
for  the  wedders,  is  from  thirteen  to  feventccn  diillings  der- 
ling ;  that  for  the  ewes,  from  fix  diillings  and  fix-pence,  to 
eight  diillings  and  fix-pence  dcrling ;  a  dieep  to  the  fcore, 
being  almod  always  given.  The  rents  paid  for  the  diccp's 
grafs,  varies  from  fix-pencc,  to  three  diillings  and  four-penco 
Hcrling,  for  the  padurc  of  each  diccp  ;  but  two  diillings  is 
thought  a  fair  rent,,  except  ia  farms  that  ppficfs  peculiar  ad- 
vantages. 

I  was  informed  by  the  Gentlemen,  who  difpofc  of  their 
flicep  to  Englidi  dealers,  that  thefe  dealers  advifed  them,  not 
to  adopt  the  Cheviot  breed,  bccaufc  if  they  did;  they  would 
no  longer  buy  from  them,  having  bad  thirty  years  cxpe- 
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ricnce  of  that  bretd,  and  found  them  not  fuch  true  feeders, 
confcqutjitiy  not  affording  fuch  profit  on  their  keeping,  as  thff 
blac'iC  faced  breed.  This  I  found  ■nxighcd  much  with  the 
ftorc  maltcrs.  but,  as  it  is  tvell  known,  that  all  animals  bred 
in  the  Highlsiids,'  thrive  better  than  ihofe  bred  farther  ftmth," 
when  carried  into  England. — I  think  it  might  be  wonh  while 
for  the  Highland  graziers,  to  makca  fair  trial  of  the  Chenot 
breed,  Suppcfmg  ihercforc  all  partiality  for  any  particular 
brrcd  laid  afide,  I  would  recommend  to  the  Highlandlcrs, 
wlio  arc  in  ihc  praflice  of  felling  their  fnccp  to  Englifii. 
liealcrs,  to  buy  in  a  parcel  of  Cheviot  wedJer  limbs,  as  near 
as  pofiibic  to  the  weight  of  their  own,  and  to  give  ihcm  the 
fame  keeping  and  juflice  in  every  rcfpciEl,  and  when  at  the 
age  their  own  ufcd  to  be  fold  to  Englifh  dcaters,  to  alk  thofe 
dealers,  to  try  that  Cheviot  breed,  aflcr  being  rendered  hardy 
and  lu:althy  by  Highland  climate  and  Hia;hland  pafturc. 
This  experiment,  as  it  may  be  made  wlihout  any  alieration 
on  the  prcfeiit  (tock,  can  be  attended  with  no  material  liiki 
and  will  f  o  a  great  length  in  determining,  whether  the  thriv- 
ing of  ihcHieep  fent  from  the  Highlands,  to  England,  dc- 
pcnds  moft  on  llic  breed,  or  the,  nature  of  the  climate  and 
paflurc  of  the  Highlands;  but  the,3pp;^fentobje£iipn,  tu  the. 
Cheviot  lambB  being  dropt  fo  bareiVrill  require  a  farther  ex- 
perimental difcuflion.  I       ■. 

Tiie  fhccp  in  the  weft  part  oflnvcrnefs  at\d  Argylcfliirc, 
arc  very  much  improved,  fincc  firClintroduced  into  thefc  coun< 
tries ;  and  I  am  informed,  that  part  of  Mr>  GitWfpie's  wcddcr 
flock  in  Gtenquaich,  Locliaber,  vm  fold  for  the  Glalgow 
marlter,  and  weighed  twenly>two  pounds  English  the  quar- 
ter. I  do  not  ftate  this  as  the  average  weight  (if  theftock; 
but  there  are  fcvcnl  ftocks,  that  weigh,  at  aa  aivrzge,  from 
(ifteeo  to  eighteen  pounds  Epglifli,  riliAg  four  .years  old*  .And 
fed  upon  the  hills.  The  hills  in.  Xtochaber,  are  eXiVltfluiS 
fit  for  being  ftocked  with  (hecp ;  even  the  high  tops  of  the 
6  a  mountains 


mountains  are  green  and  finepadure;  about  mid-hill  there  is. 
commonly  mofsy  comparatively  flat  with  the  ftccp  dopes 
above  it^  and  belovr  that  mofs^  there  is  generally,  what  is 
called  a  brae  face,  which,  from  the  Tpouts  ifluing  in  confe« 
quence  of  the  flat  above,  is  much  covered  with  fprots  in«- 
termixed  with  tofts  of  heath  growing  upon  the  fmall  heights, 
formed  by  the  little  runs  that  are  colledled  from  the  diSe-^ 
ientfpnngs» 

This  fprotty  coarfe  grafs,  is  not  caflly  killed  by  froft,  and' 
Is  therefore  a  great  rcfource  to  the  fhcep  in  winter,  and  the 
tufts  of  heath  (landing  high  and  intermixed  with  it,  is  o£ 
confidcrable  benefit  in  falls  of  fnow.  In  the  fpring, 
the  (heep  go  up  to  the  mofs,  and  there  find  bent  and  other 
plants,  that  rife  early  in  fuch  a  foil.  In  fummer,.  the 
iheep  take  to  the  high  green  tops  of  the  mountains,  where 
they  pafturc  and  lie  at  their  eafe,.  cool  and  unmolefted  with 
flies,  and  without  having  in  view  any  higher  ground,  which 
at  that  feafon  they  arc  reftlc/i  lo  get  up  tn  ^  it  Hping  a  fa£l 
well  known,  that  when  (fiecp  are  prevented  in  fummer  from 
going  to  the  highcft  grounds,  they  either  have  before  known,, 
or  can  fee  conne£led  with  the  pafture  they  are  in,  they  do- 
not  feed  pleafantly  or  well,  and  this  obfervatibn  applies^ 
equally  to  them  in  regard  to  the  low  grounds  in  iimiiar  cir^ 
cumftances  during  the  winter. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a  wsl!  known  (iiSt,  that  a  blind 
iheep  confined  to  one  pafture,  feeds  better  than  thofe  that  fee,, 
when  confined  at  the  flime  time  with  it. 

In  Lochaber^.  Sunart,-  and  Morven^.  the  cattle  are  all  of 
the  Highland,  breed,,  except  thofe  belonging  to  Gentlemen 
who  prefer  a  daisy  to  breeding;  the  Highlandcows  not  being 
reckoned  good  milkers,  in  refpeft  to  quantity,  of'  milk, 
though  the  qtuU^  is  in  general  excellent. 


Tn  going  down  through  Glcnco,  I  went  to  the  houle  of 
M'Donald  of  Achirichtan,  who,  it  is  believed,  has  the 
largcft  farm  in  the  Ifland,  being  thirty  miles  long,  and 
from  three  to  four  miles  broad.  It  is,  however,  almofl 
ahogcilicr  ftd  with  fhcep,  Mr.  M'Donald  having  only 
twenty  milch  cows,  ten  of  which  he  kepi  near  his  houfe,  the 
other  ten  he  hired  out  to  his  principal  iliephcrd,  for  the  ufe 
of  which,  the  fliepherd  paid  Mr.  M'Donald,  five  pounds 
{lerling  each,  and  reared  for  him  two  quey  calves,  0£.heifers, 
yearly,  to  keep  up  the  flock. 

The  grafs  on  which  the  cows  are  fed  by  the  fliepherd,  be- 
longs 10  Mr.  M'Donald,  and  he  is  at  the  expcnce  of  a  herd,, 
to  attend  to  the  cows iti  the  day  lime,,  and  a.woauuito  aSSA. 
in  milking. 

Except  the  two  ijueys  that  are  reared  by  theflicphcrd,  Mr. 
M'Donald  inkcs  ofFatl  the  other  calves  as  foon  as  dropt,  and 
fells  ihem  direftly.  Mr.  M'Donald  keeps  the  cows,  hired 
to  the  fliepherd, .during  winter.  Mr;  M'Donald'scows,  (b 
far  as  I  can .  judge,  ire  a  crofs  between  the  Dutch  and  the 
Highland'brecd,  and  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  cows  hired 
at  this  rate  to  his  fliepherd,  afford  the  earliefl,  grealeft,  and 
Ibrefl  profit,  that  is  drawn  from  cattle,  to  the  bcA  of  tcy 
knowledge,  in  this  part  of  .the  tinited  kingdom. 

It  is  looked' upon  as  a-hrgh  price,,  when  three  year  old 
qucys  or  flots^  fell  at  five  pounds  each,  though  every  calf 
be  commonly  reared  by  two  cows  t  this,  though  reckoned 
a  high  price  for  three  year  olds,  falls  very  much  fliort  of 
Mr.  M'Donald's  profits;  befides  the  rifle  of  keeping  thefe 
cattle  for  three  years,  and  confe^uently  the  additional  ca- 
pital employed. 

The  herd,  I.uaderftand,  makes  up  his  hiie  for  the  cows, 
ky  felling  butter  and  chccTc, .  is  gcnenl  to  pcrfons  eoaployed . 
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in  a  flate  quarry  about  four  miles  didant.  The  cheefc  lie 
fells  when  half  dried,  at  about  five  fliillings  and  fix-pencq  or 
fix  (hillings  per  ftonc.  The  butter  at  fourteen  (hillings.  In 
both  cafes,  twenty-four  pounds  Englifli  arc  allowed  to  tlio 
(lone.  The  herd,  from  the  rctircdnefs  of  his  dwelling,  iias 
no  opportunity  of  turniiig  the  rcfufe  of  the  dairy  to  account, 
and  is  not  in  the  pra£lice  of  feeding  fwinc,  as  is  fo  common 
in  other  dairies. 

Mr.  McDonald's  grazings,  arc,  I  confcft,  very  gocKl ; 
but  yet  I  think  many  others,  now  under  a  breeding  fyHcm, 
might  aiford  nearly  double  the  profits,  by  following  Mr. 
McDonald's  example. 

The  manner  of  rearing  calves,  in  the  diftriil  before- 
mentioned,  is  to  fuckle  one  calf  by  two  cows,  and  is  called 
coupling;  by  this  method  of  rearing,  it  is  in  the  power  of 
the  owners,  to  make  a  very  nice  Aock,  as  they  can  pick  the 
one  half  of  the  calves  out  of  the  whole. 

The  cattle  bred  in  Loclubar,  Snnart,  and  Morvin,  are 
reckoned  very  good  feeders,  none  fell  higher  in  the  market 
than  thefe  cattle,  and  thofc  of  North  Argyll  and  Cowall, 
they  being  not  only  eafy  fed,  but  likcwifc  feed  to  a  greater 
weight  than  many  others,  upon  equal  pafturc,  and.  when 
killed  and  cut  up  by  the  butchers,  they  are  faid  to  fetch  one 
penny  per  pound  more  than  any  beef  in  the  market,  at 
leaft  in  England.  It  is  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  in  refped  to 
thofe  cattle,  that  from  natural  good  conftitution  and  con- 
ftruflion  [of  parts,  they  are  little  liable  to  difeafes  of  any 
kind  ;  and  what  is  of  infinite  importance,  their  natural  paf- 
ture,  fcems  to  have  exempted  them  from  that  dcftruaivc 
diflemper,  the  moor-ill  or  bloody  water.  Their  natural 
hardinefs  may  in  a  great  degree  be  accounted  for,  by  obferv- 
ing  that  they  run  out  all  winter,  and  that  even  the  cows  arc 
|xot  h^ufed  till  near  calving  time*  i 
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Th*  hoifcs  kept  in  North  Argyll  and  Lochabar,  are 
chicfiy  of  llic  liiglilanJ  breed,  with  the  exception  only  of 
a  few  of  ilic  low  cauiiity  kind,  that  are  kept  by  {jcntlemcn, 
who  hiva  good  (l^blcs,  and  proper  provender  for  ihctn  in 
winter.  The  marcs  kept  upon  the  hills,  arc  very  pro» 
Citable  and  furc  (lock,  bccaufc  highland  horfrs,  fince  fhecp 
were  introduced,  have  been  much  baniOied  ;  and  therefore,  ■ 
both  from  that  circumflance,  and  iheir  hardinefs,  they  fell 
l-ighcr,  ihcir  fize  confidcred,  than  any  other. 

In  Lnchabar,  Sunart,  and  Morvln.  thcfc  aniiuals  run 
out  all  tlie  winter,  and  fhift  for  ihcmfclves,  until  their 
owners  begin  to  plough  the  liiile  arable  land,  that  they- 
keep  under  crop  ;  and  even  when  thus  taken  from  the  pro- 
vender of  nature,  and  after  being  cxpofcd  to  all  the  Horms  - 
in  winter,  yet  they  are  found  equal,  !o  all  the  labour,  that 
tlicir  owners  have  occafion  to  demand  of  ihcui. 

If  proper  flalUons  were  procured,  and  only  the  bell 
Diares  covered,  the  breeding  of  ihclc  fmall  horfcN  muft  turn 
out  a  very  profitable  bufinefs,  as  they  are  fo  exfily  kept,  and 
hardly  liable  to  any  difeafes.  Stallions  from  the  mountains 
of  Spain,  it  is  generally  believed,  would  be  mod  proper 
for  this  purpofe.  It  may  not  here  be  improper  to  fuggcft, 
that  while  the  advantages  of  a  fheep  ftock,  has  attra^ed  the 
attention  of  the  greater  pan  of  the  tiighlanders^  that  an 
intelligent  man  might  find,  an  ample  reward  in  applying, 
his  attention  to  the  breeding  of  fuch  horfeb,  efpecially 
during  the  period,  when  all  but  the  Iheep  fyflem  feems  to  be 
ncglcilcd. 

The  gentlemen  in  the  diAri^  before  mCQttonedt  .plougb 
with  two  boifcs,  but  tbe  iiiull  tenaius  iifc  fom  atiica^. 
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The  crop  this  fcafon,  in  thcfc  parts,  was  in  general  very 
•good,  but  much  hurt  by  the  conftant  rains.  I  faw  upon 
the  glebe,  belonging  to  Mr,  Rofs,  ininiftcr  of  Kilmanivaig, 
as  good  a  crop  of  oats,  potatoes,  and  beans,  as  could  have 
been  expe£led,  in  a  lower  and  more  fertile  country,  but 
•the  rainy  feafon  had  hurt  it  much.  Mr.  Rofs  informed  mc, 
that  they  had  five  weeks  of  rain^  without  one  dry  day. 

I  went  with  Mr.  Rofs,  to  wait  upon  his  neighbour, 
Mr.  Barnett,  who  was  fcnt  from  Aberdeenihire,  by  the  late 
IDuchefs  Dowager  of  Gordon,  to  improve  a  farm  in  tliis 
country.  After  comerfing  with  Mr.  Barnett,  upon  the 
improvements  he  had  attempted,  I  found  his  opinion  to  be, 
that  nature  had  pointed  out  this  for  a  grazing  country, 
both  by  the  coldnefs  and  wctnefs  of  the  climate;  and 
though  a  promifmg  crop  might  be  raifed,  yet,  before  it 
could  be  put  in  the  barn,  the  cxpenccs,  including  rifk, 
would  be  found  to  exceed  the  cod  of  purchafing  meal  and 
grain^  from  diftrifts-'marB'favomTed  in  refpeft  of  climate: 
Mr.  Barnett  has,  therefore,  gone  into  the  country  ma* 
nagement  and  raifes  coniiderable  quantities  of  potatoes,  with 
only  as  much  oats  and  beans^  as  will  anfwcr  his  una- 
voidable demand  for  ilraw. 

The  farms  in  Lochaberi  are  in  general  large  ;  the  farm 
houfes  and  offices  bad,  and  ill  conftrudled,  except  a  few 
lately  built  by  the  proprietors  for  themfelves. 

I  faw  at  Mr.  McDonald  Achtrichtan's,  a  ftablc,  bycr, 
and  barn,  under  one  roof;  the  bam  is  above  the  two 
former,  and  Mr.  McDonald  ufes  it  for  drying  his  hay, 
for  which  purpofc,  there  were  ia  it  branders  of  wood. 

Encouragement 
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Encouragement    given   to    the   tenantry  to  build  ihdr- 
hoiifcs  upon  a  fcale  proporiloned  to  their  farms,  would  be 

of  great  ulility  in  lb  wet  a  climate. 

There  arc  no  inanufuflorics  carried  on  in  tliis  country  ; 
but  at  Balbochaclilhh  there  is  a  flate  quarry  wrought,  and 
about  ninety  jncn  employed  in  it ;  every  four  men,  which  is 
called  a  crew,  are  faid  lo  quarry  one  hundred  and  fourthou- 
fandfiatesina  year,  for  which  they  receive  fifteen  fhillings 
per  thoufand. 

Leaving  Lochabcr  and  bending  my  courfc  towards  Sunart 
and  Ardnamurchan,  the  property  of  Sir  James  Riddel,  Bart, 
and  croiling  Loch  Sunart  to  Morvin,  in  all  which  diftrifls 
I  found  the  flocks  the  fame  and  managed  as  in  Lochabcr. 

The  hills  I  faw  in  going  from  Corran  Ardgour  to  Stron- 
tian,  appeared  rocky,  dry,  and  barren,  and  ftemcd  belter  cal- 
culated for  feeding  the  fmall  fliccp,  they  arc  likely  to  rear, 
ihan  for  rearing  heavy  fhcep. 

In  Morvin,  ihc  hills  arc  not  fo  high  as  in  Lochabcr,  and 
arc  generally  covered  with  heath  on  the  top,  excepting  on  a 
part  of  Mr.  M'Lean,  of  Ringarloch  property,  where  there 
are  bcauiiful  green  hills  on  the  fide  ot  Lochgarloch.  I  went 
to  the  houfc  of  Mr.  Rankin,  at  Kingarloch,  who  farms  a 
very  extcnfivc  grazing  from  Mr.  M'Lean  ;  and  from  Mr. 
Rankin's,  I  went  to  Mr.  M'Lcan's,  at  Glenfanda,  boili 
Gentlemen  I  found  moft  obliging,  and  dcfirous  to  afliU  me 
by  their  information. 

Upon  this  fouih-eaft  fide  of  Mor\'in,  there  exiflsa  dldcmpcr 
to  which  the  Aieep  are  liable,  which  is  called  the  Sharg,  or 
decline ;  the  flicep  linger  a  long  time  before  they  die  of  it. 
I  had  formerly  heard  of  this  difeafeaSeding  flieep  upon  a 
part  of  Sir  Alexander  Ramfey's  property,  vfaich  lies  north 
C  from 
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from  Motrofc ;  the  cure  there  pradiicd,  was  carrying  the 
fhccp  to  low  padurc  on  lime  ftonc  rock,  which  recovered* 
them  in  a  very  (hort  time. 

The  horfes  in  Morvin,  Ardnamurchan^  and  Sunart,  are 
reckoned  both  hardy  and  a6live»  and  the  firft  improvement 
faid  to  have  been  made  on  the  natural  breed  in  thefe  coun* 
tries,  I  am  informed,  was  by  Sir  Alexander  Murray's  bring- 
ing (lallions  from  the  mountains  of  Spain,  when  that  family 
had  property  in  thefe  parts*. 

At  Stontian  in  Sunart,,  there  is  an  extenfive  lead  work,, 
carried  on  by  an  Englifii Company;  Mr.  Warrin,  the  afticg 
partner,  gives  employment  at  prefcnt  to  about  two  hundred 
men,  and  expeds  foon  to  have  occadon  for  one  hundred 
more,  from  the  lead  ores  turning  out  beyond  cxpedlation. 

I  next  went  to  LiflTmore^  and  waited  upon  Mr.  M'NicoI, . 
the  minifler  of  that  parifh,  who  received  me  in  the  politcft 
manner,  and  went  with  me  through  the  Ifland,  fhewing  and 
informing  me  of  every  thing  neccflary,  relative  to  the  bud- 
nefs  I  was  employed  in. 

Liflmore  Is  ten  miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad/ 
It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  fm'all  tenants,  who  keep  almoft  all 
that  can  be  ploughed  under  crop* 

This  Ifland  is  divided  among,  at  leaft,  four  proprietors* 
Its  foil  is  a  rich  black  loam,  upon  limeftone.  It  is  fo  very 
black,  that  it  looks  like  mofs,  and.  feels  like  foap,  when 
wrought  in  the  hand.   . 

The  crops  raifed  here  are  oats,  potatoes  and  beans,  and  of 
late,  fome  flax.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  arable  land 
is  under  beans,  it  being  frequently  fown  two  or  three  times 
fucceflivcly  on  the  fame  fields.    No  green  crops  are  here  ' 

raifed 
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Taifcd  by  the  icnani!",  biH  I  Ciw  a  CniAl  field  of  clover,  be- 
longing 10  Mr.  M'NicoI,  which  lool-j:d  remarttsbly  veil. 
There  is  no  regular  cropjilng  praiflifcd  in  ibis  Illjnd  :  On 
foinc  farms  as  already  Hated,  the  tenants  fow  beans  in  th« 
fame  fpot  of  ground  three  years  fucceflively,  then  two  crops 
-of  oats,  and  afterwards  they  plant  potatoes.  The  in6eld  is 
conftanily  in  c-op,  ond  when  llie  outfield  is  allowed  to  lie  a 
year  or  two  in  pafture,  the  tenants,  in  November,  take 
fpades,  and  dig  fomc  earth  out  of  the  furrows  and  throw 
it  on  the  ridges,  which  is  here  called  fallowing,  and  the 
fpring  following  fomc  of  ihctii  fcaiter  a  little  dung  on  thcf* 
ridges,  and  plough  llicin  for  bean  or  big.  Under  this  mode 
of  management,  the  crops  in  Lilfmoie  were  very  good  this 
fcafon,  hut  much  hurt  by  the  raitis. 

Over  all  this  Illand,  there  is  an  incxhauCliMc  quantity  both 
of  rock  and  HicU  m^rle,  v-ind  fince  the  duty  has  been  taken 
off  coals,  there  is  abundance  of  lime  burnt,  and  fold  at 
nine-pencc  per  boll,  of  tlirec  Argylcfliire  futlots.  I  cannot 
licrc  omit  noticing  the  advantages  that  mud  arife  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this  remote  quarter  of ihu  country,  from  thc.dutjr 
being  taken  off  coals  ;  not  only  from  its  leflcning  the  ex*- . 
pcnccof  the  neccfTary  firingin  their  families,  but  by'their 
being  thereby  enabled  to  burn  time  to  tbcmfclvcs,  and  pro- 
bably for  exportation,  which  will  prove  an  inexhauiliblc  rc- 
fource  of  induftry  and  employment  to  a  number  of  indigent 
people,  hitherto  almoll  without  any  means  of  bettering  their 
fituation,  or  even  fupporting  it. 

It  is  with  difficulty  the  foil  is  ploughed  here,  owing  to  the 
limeflone  rocks,  which  fland  up  through  it,  but  in  fuch  ftiarp 
points  that  the  furface  at  leaft  might  be  rendered  palTablefor 
the  plough  by  breaking  them  off.  There  is  little  limc,'&c; 
ufed  in  LiiTmore,  as  from  want  of-roads,  tbey  .cannot  ufe 
carts,  and  are  obliged  -to  carry  every  thing  on  horfcback. 
iR,unu  Rigg  is  the  Aate  of  .theXanns  here,  which  will,  while 
C  a  coniiuiicj]. 
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continued,  prc\*cnt  induftry  in  the  tenants,  as  each  ploughs 
his  neighbour's  rigg  the  fucceeding  year,  and  this  fyftem 
occafions  many  difputes. 

There  are  no  proper  inclofures  in  the  Ifland,  but  almoil 
the  whole  of  it,  might,  at  a  very  moderate  expence^  be  u>> 
cloftd,  by  uling  the  limeftones,  which  at  prefcnt  incumber 
the  fields ;  and  were  it  laid  into  proper  farms,  and  each 
farm  divided  into  proper  inclofures,  a  certain  number  of 
thefc  fields  might  then  be  left  in  rotation,  for  feme  years  in 
padurc,  which  would  greatly  meliorate  a  foil  worn  out  by 
condant  tillage ;  and  would  enable  the  tenants  to  rear  good 
cattle,  whichfeems  tobe  thelivcflock,  bed  adapted  to  this 
place,  as  they  admit  of  being  driven  to  dillant  markets  ;  and 
the  picntlful  crops  of  grain,  that  this  foil  fo  treated  would 
yield,  mud  put  it  in  the  power  of  the  tenants  to  afibrd 
thefe  cattle  plenty  of  fodder  in  winter,  which  is  there  natu* 
raily  very  mild. 

Ihe  tenants  here,  are  in  the  practice  of  fowing  one  half 
more  feed  than  is  neceflary,  from  an  idea  that  this  makes 
the  crop  not  fo  liable  to  lodge.  Mr.  M*Nicol  informed  me, 
as  aproof  of  the  richnefs  of  the  foil  of  this  Ifland,  that  all 
common  greens  planted  in  it,  naturally,  cabbage. 

The  tenants  here  ufe  four  horfes  in  their  ploughs,  two  and 
two,  but  two  well  trained  ones,  would  certainly  anfwer 
better  in  fo  free  a  foil,  and  only  rendered  difHcult  to  cultivate 
by  the  number  of  rocks  and  ftoncs.  The  (heep  kept  in 
LiiTmore,  which  arc  modly  of  the  white  faced  breed,  cer- 
tainly occadon  more  expence  than  advantage  to  their  owners, 
who,  on  fuch  confined  padures,  with  didiculty  keep  them 
from  their  corn  in  the  day  time,  and  are  obliged  to  houfe 
them  at  night.  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Combie,  a  proprietor  in 
this  liland^  has  of  Utc  introduced  the  Cheviot  breed  of  (heep. 

Leaving 
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Leaving  LilTmore,  I  fcrry*d  over  to  Shuna,  waited  on 
Mr.  Allen  Siuart,  and  went  the  next  moining  over  the  Ifland 
with  him. 

The  foil  in  Shuna,  is  much  the  fame  as  in  Liffmore, 
Mr.  Stuart  rents  the  whole  of  it,  from  the  Marquis  of  Twec- 
dalc,  and  kccpa  ihc  greater  part  for  pafture.  I  looked  with 
Mr.  Stuati  ai  a  flock  of  fl:ecp  he  then  had  ;  he  told  mc  he 
had  attempted  the  fattening  of  them  here,  but  found  tlic 
markets  too  dillant  to  admit  of  driving  them  when  fat,  which 
has  induced  him  to  think  of  rclinquifliing  the  'hcep  fjftem 
altogether,  as  he  pays  too  high  for  the  land  to  admit  of  his 
attempting  to  rival  the  graziers  on  the  main  land,  in  a  breed- 
ing fytlem,  which  it  is  even  doubtful,  might  not  anfwcc 
from  the  richncfs  of  the  padure. 

From  Shuna,  I  took  the  road  to  Oban,  eroding  Loch 
Eta  and  Connel  Ferry's,  1  found  the  country  on  my  way 
chiefly  under  a  grazing  fyftcm,  with  fomc  arable  on  the  coaft. 
I  intended,  in  going  to  Oban,  to  have  waited  upon  Mr. 
Campbell,  of Barcaldinc.  and  Mr.  Campbell  ofUaliivoalan, 
gentlemen  who  pay  great  attention  to  the  rearing  of  the  bcft 
breeds  of  Higliland  cattle,  but  having  been  wrong  direfled, 
I  paired  ihcir  properties  long  before  I  knew  it,  and  the  wind 
bluH'ing  hard,  I  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  venture  and  at- 
tempt to  return. 

At  Oban,  I  was  inforTncd,  that  about  fix  or  feven  years 
ago,  there  was  almoll  nothing  going  on  there,  which  fur- 
prized  mc  much,  on  feeing  the  nun^Dcr  of  good  houfcs  now 
built.  Ii  has  a  very  conunodious  and  fafe  harbour,  where 
I.  am  told  vcfltls  of  almoil  any  burthen  may  lie  in  pcrfcft 
fafcty.  Olun  is  fiiuated  about  fevcn  miles  from  the  entry  to 
ll«  found  of  Mull,  the  common  trad  for  moft  of  the  Baltic 
iliip)  and  other  veffels  going  to  aad  from  the  hcriing  filhing. 

Lwent 
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I  went  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  a  little  weft  from  the  place,  where 
I  had  a  view  of  the  found  of  Mull,  and  could  diftlnflly 
number  one  hundred  and  fifty  velfcls,  failing  fouthward  from 
the  northern  Iflands,  and  was  informed  that  the  moft,  or 
perhaps  all  thefe  vcflcls,  were  loaded  with  herrings,  and  a 
few  of  them  came  into  the  harbour  in  the  evening. 

I  learned  that  a  number  of  vcflclf,  from  Cxty  to  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty  tons  burthen,  had  been  built  here  by  two 
brothers,  Hugh  and  John  Stcvenfon,  who  came  from  the 
low  country  of  Scotland,  about  fevcn  years  ago  ;  and  I  am 
likewife  informed,  that  the  prcfcnt  ftate  of  this  place,  has 
been  very  much  owing  to  their  fpiritcd  cnterprizcs.  Thcfc 
gentlemen  havceftabliflicdatann  work,  from  which  they  fup- 
ply  with  leather  the  moft  part  of  that  country,  together  with 
Mull,  Morvin,  and  the  I  Hands  to  the  north  ;  they  are  alfo 
fitting  up  a  brewery,  which,  with  the  ftock  of  grain  neceflary 
to  begin  the  work,  will,  I  am  informed,  coft  eighteen  hun-- 
dred  pounds  fterling. 

This  brewery  has  every  chance. of  fucceeding,  becaufe  the 
ftrong  ale  and  beer  can  be  fent  by  Water  to  the  greater  part 
oi  the  diftri£ls  round  it,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience 
to  the  richer  fct  of  people,  in  a  country  where  every  thing 
of  the  kind  muft  otherwife  be  brought  fVom  a  great  diftance, 
and  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  poorer  fort  of  people,  by  af- 
fording them  good  beer  to  drink  in  place  of  fpirits.  The 
proprietors  of  this  work  are  likewife  in  cxpeftation  of  hav- 
ing a  demand  from  the  coafting  veiTcls  and  Baltic  (hips,  that 
are  often  wind  bound  going  to  and  from  the  fouthward. 

I  am  told  that  feven  years  ago  there  were  only  about  one 
hundred  fouls  in  Oban,  but  that  now  they  amount  to  be- 
tween fcvcn  and  eight  hundred* 

I  underflanJ, 
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Q  I  undcrfUnd, 'that  oivtng  to  Uie  fall  of  nttle,  kelp,  filli, 

and  wool,  the  natural  produce  of  ilic  weft  Highlands  in 
general,  bttilding  and  improvements  are  at  prcfcnl  rather  at 
a  (land  hero.     The  inhabitants  of  Oban,  were  in  cxpc-Sation 

i  that  the  Britirti  Society  would  have  aiTiftcd  them,  in  making, 

afmallquay  and  bread-work,  for  loading  and  unloading, 
their  gooods. 

A  number  of  people  here,,  and  in  ihc  ncigliboiirhood,. 
have,  I  am  informed,  fubfcribed  a  fum  for  ereJliiig  a  ma- 
chine to  be  driven  by  a  horfc,  for  carding  of  wool,  to  be 
fpiin  upon  jennies ;  and  if  fucccfsful  in  this  trial,  ihcy  in- 
tended to  extend  the  work  upon  a  larger  fcale  ;  the  market 
they  cxpcflcd  for  the  yarn,  was  LancaOiirc,  and  other  pans- 
in  the  weft  of  England.  In  my  opinion.  If  this  plan  can- 
be  carried  on,  it  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  couatr}', 
by  employing  the  hands  in  it  in  the  manufa^urc  of  its  na- 
tural produce,  befidcs  a  favlng  on  the  expence  of  carrying 
the  wool  to  £ngUnd,  as  one  Jhip  load  of  yarn,  would  I- 
fuppolt,  be  c(iii3l  toat  Icafi  four  llilps  loaden  with  wool; 
but  I  am  forry  tliat  there  is  fo  little  appearance  of  this  ufc- 
ful  undertaking  going  on,  notwithftanding  that  there  is  al- 
ready a  houfe  built  for  the  purpofe,  and  part  of  the  machinery 
made.  Mr.  Dale  of  Glafgow,  and  others,  had  eftablifhed: 
fmall  branches  ofthc  cotton  manufaAure  in  and  about  Oban, 
and  employed  a  number  of  hands  in  weaving  coarle  muflins,. 
Sec.  but  have  of  late  Hopped  that  bufmefs. 

From  Oban,  I  fcrry'd  over  to  Kcnara;.wen(  to  Mr.. 
M'Dougatl's  farm,  and  faw  there  his  Highland  breeding 
cows,  and  afterwards  their  calves  ;  both  exceed  any  cattle 
I  have  yet  fecn  on  my  journey.  The  cows  are  handfomc,. 
and  (Irong,  and  their  calves  ihew  that  the  breed  is  improving, 
as  among  them,  there  were  fome  of  the  befi  I  ever  remem- 
ber to  have  examiiied. 
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Mr.  M'Dougal  informed  me,  that  he  was  at  great  pains 
in  procr.ring  good  bulls.  He  ufcs  a  great  quantity  of  flielU 
fand,  both  upon  his  arable  and  pafture  lands,  and  finds  it  an- 
Aver  well ;  he  informed  me,  that  he  had  fome  three  year  old 
queys,  for  which  he  refufed  this  year»  fix  guineas,  notwith- 
{landing  the  prefent  low  prices. 

It  is  common,  in  thofc  parts  of  Argyllfhire,  where  the 
grazing  fyftem  under  black  cattle  prevails,  for  fubftantial 
tenants  to  pay  from  twenty  to  thirty  guineas  for  a  Highland 
bull,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  guineas  for  tlie  bed  cows  of 
that  breed. 

From  Oban  and  Kerrara,  I  proceeded  down  through 
Nether  Lorn,  on  the  fouth-fidc*  of  Loch  Fcachan,  where 
the  hills  are  exceeding  fine  green  pafturc,  and  (locked  with 
black  faced  flieep,  and  Highland  cows  in  the  valleys. 

In  Lord  Breadalbane's  property,  that  ruinous  praAice 
run  rig  is  done  away,  and  the  tenants  arc  refiri^led  to  keep 
their  outfields  three  years  in  padure,  and  only  two  under 
crop.  In  all  this  diftri^  the  fame  kinds  of  grain  are  fown  ; 
to  wit,  oais  and  beans^  with  large  quantities  of  potatoes;  and 
the  management  of  the  land  is  alfo  nearly  uniform.  The 
tenants  here,  are  now  beginning  to  plough  with  two  horlcs, 
inftead  of  four  a-breaft,  thereby  faving  not  only  the  keep 
of  two  horfcs,  but  the  money  veiled  in  them. 

From  Nether  Lorn,  I  went  to  the  Ifland  of  Eisdalc, 
which  is  about  four  miles  long,  and  from  one  to  two  broad ; 
it  is  liio  property  of  Lord  Braedalbane,  and  there  are  three 
hundred  people  employed  there  in  quarrying  flates;  it  is  very 
populous  and  occupied  by  fmall  tenants.  There  is  plenty 
of  lime  in  it,  though  not  of  fo  good  a  quality  as  in  many 
other  paru  of  Argyllfhirc.    Lately  a  fine  bridge  was  built 
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between  this  Ifland  and  the  main  land,  which  is  of  great  ad- 
vantage toihc  iiihabiianis.  From  EifJjl':,  I  meant  to  have 
waited  on  Mr.  Campbell  of  Lochcnd,  butlcarnctihc  wainot 
at  home  ;  I  therefore  Ciollcd  the  hills  to  Milfcrd,  and  ob- 
fcr%'cd  in  my  way.  ^  f^w  while  faced  iliecp,  which  the  owners 
inFormcd  mc  they  kept,  becaufc  better  milkers,  and  Icfs  liable 
to  be  hurt  by  houfiiig  '1'^"  '''^  black  faced  fiiccp.  I  alfo  ob- 
fcrved  fomc  goats  paliuring  in  a  wooti,  to  which  ihctc  animals 
arc  very  dclirinflivc,  as  ihcy  dcdroy  the  bark  as  iiiijh  as  they 
can  fcrair.b!c  by  the  aJiftancc  of  the  branches. 

Having  been  informed  that  Capt.  Neil. Campbell,  kept 
upon  a  grazing  rented  by  him,  as  fine  a  flock  of  Highland 
cows,  as  any  in  Argylcfhirc  ;  I  therefore  went  and  looked  at 
part  ofthcni,  and  found  lliefii  completely  jiiflify  the  accounts 
I  got  C'f  them  ;  for  though  I  have  Ictn  feveral  flocks  of 
greater  weight,  yet  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met  with  any 
cattle  better  made,  being  (Irong  and  fliori  In  the  ihank,  well 
haired  and  bodied,  with  a  well  turned  fmall  horn.  Having 
viewed  thcfc  cattle,  I  went  on  to  Milford,  and  found  the 
flock  much  the  fame.  On  the  fide  of  Loch  Milford,  there 
isa  large  woul,  confifljiig  of  oak,  afh,  elm,  5cc.  and  full 
grown.  Ililicwiibobfcrvcd  fomc  young  grooving  oaks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  fu'.l  grown  timber,  were  in  a  very  thriving  Rate, 
notwithttanding  that  an  opinion  is  entertained  thst  planting 
will  not  thrive  fo  near  the  fca.  In  pafHng  the  end  of  Loch 
Milford,  I  obfervcd  the  cattle  feeding  very  eagerly  upon  the 
Tea  ware,  and  following  the  going  out  of  the  tide  for  that  por- 
pofc  as  far  as  thcycould.  After  having  filled  themTelves  with 
this  ware,  I  am  infonncd  they  go  to  ficth  water  and  drink 
plentifully,  and  then  lie  down  for  a  confiderable  time.  They 
[Cturn  rcgulaily  for  this  nual  at  the  ebbing  of  e\*efy  tide. 

Leaving  Milford,  I  went  over  the  bills  to  Kintra,  where 
I  was  informed,  that  run  lig  is  ftitl  la  ufc,  and  that  no  leafes 
arc  granted  except  to  fome  grazicn. 

D  At 
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At  the  end  of  Lochtra,  there  Is  a  beautiful  flat  of  arable 
landf  which  if  inclofed  and  divided,  is  capable  of  great  im- 
provement, and  the  means  of  doing  fo  are  at  hand,  as  the 
Loch  throws  out  a  great  quantity  of  fea  ware^  and  the  lime 
rock  is  at  no  great  didance  and  plenty  of  peats  to  be  had.-* 
The  hills  about  Kintra  are  beautiful  and  green,  and  covered 
with  fheep,  under  the  fame  management  as  in  the  reft  of  north 
Argyll. 

From  Kintra,  I  went  over  the  hill  to  Killmartin,  by  a  very 
good  new  road,  made  laft  fummer,  which  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  the  country  round  Kintra,  as  it  opens  an  eafy 
accefs  to  Lochgilp,  or  Crinan  canal.  From  Killmartin  to 
this  propofed  canal,  there  is  a  fine  open  country,  and  a  con- 
fidcrable  tradl  of  very  good  arable  land.  If  the  mofs  at  Cri- 
nan were  improved,  which  there  is  every  reafon  to  hope  will 
be  the  cafe,  it  will  make  a  beautiful  plain,  as  the  crops  I  faw 
on  the  parts  already  cleared  were  exceeding  good,  I  am  in- 
formed that  perfons  from  the  Flanders  mofs  near  Stirling, 
have  taken  a  trafl  of  this  mofs,  in  order  to  clear  it  and  im- 
prove the  foil  under  it.  The  mofs  is  from  two  to  four  foot 
thick,  and  the  foil  below  a  tolerably  good  clay.  From  Loch- 
gilp  head,  I  went  to  Tarbet,  and  found  in  my  way  an  almoft 
continued  wood,  confiding  of  birch,  aOi,  arn,  and  fome  oak. 
From  Tarbet,  I  went  to  White-houfe,  andftill  found  wood  ; 
from  thence  I  went  to  Campletown.  The  wood  laft  men- 
tioned is  well  inclofed  and  preferved. 

The  foil  in  Kintyre,  along  the  fhore,  is  light  and  gravelly ; 
further  back  it  is  a  light  loam.  The  crops  raifed  arc  oats, 
beans,  bear  and  potatoes.  This  country  is  arable,  that  is 
the  tenants  here  pay  their  rents  from  their  crops  of  grain.— 
There  is  but  little  of  it  inclofed,  and  that  which  is,  only  by 
fcal  dykes  ;  but  there  arc  plenty  of  ftones  even  in  the  arable 
lands.    There  arc  no  other  green  crops  raifed  here, .  but  beans 
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and  potatocs,asihc  tenants,  from  want  of  rufTicicnt  inclofures, 
cannot  proieft  turnip  and  fown  grafs,  and  have  thereby  been 
difcouragcd,  in  any  attempts  they  have  made,  lo  raife  thefe 
articles  ;  and  being  thus  deterred  from,  and  never  having  ex- 
perienced the  advantages  of  ihcfc  crops,  particularly  the  fowa 
grafs,  they  continue  to  wafle  their  land  by  condant  cropping 
of  ahuoft  the  whole  of  It,  which  puts  it  out  of  thiur  power 
to  manure  it  properly.  Even  in  an  Highland  diflri<^  in  Perth- 
fliire,  1  know  the  tenants  drive  coals  from  twenty  to  thirty 
miles,  and  limcHone  ten  or  fifteen  miles,  to  meet  thefe  coals» 
and  burn  it  on  their  farms,  and  find  their  advantage  in  fo  do- 
ing;  yet  though  there  be  coal  wrought  in  Kiniyrc,  and  lime< 
flonc  to  be  got,  yet  little  of  it  is  burnt  for  thu  land.  Fal- 
lowingjias  been  tried,  and  found  to  anfwcr  well.  I  was  in- 
formed by  Mr.  Longlands,  who  is  employed  by  his  Grace  the 
Diikc  of  Argyll,  to  attend  to  the  improvements  of  his  pro- 
perty by  his  tenants,  that  their  implements  of  huHiandry  are 
bad,  and  that  though  there  are  good  plough  and  cartwrights 
at  Camplctown,  yet  they  pcrfift  in  making  every  implement 
they  can  thcmfelvcs,  in  their  own  cuarfc  way,  and  I  faw 
fome  of  their  ploughs,  which  were  of  thcmfclvcs  a  fufficicnt 
draught  for  one  horfc. 

Mr.  Longlands  likcwifc  told  mc.tlMt  his  Grace,  m  place  of 
raifing  his  tenants  rents,  even  upon  nineteen  year  leafcs,  whicK 
is  the  term  commonly  given,  rather  takes  them  bound  to  in- 
clofc  and  drain  a  certain  portion  of  their  farms. 

Between  Campletown  and  Southend,  there  an;  fome  farms 
inclofcd  by  ditch  and  hedge ;  but  I  obfervcd  no  palings. 
However,  where  the  thorns  are  properly  cleared,  they  are 
thriving  well,  but  where  that  is  not  the  Cafe,  they  do  not  pro- 
mifc  to  be  of  any  ufe. 

The  black  cattle  in  Kintyrc.  are  of  a  thin  light  make,  and 

not  well  haix'd,  excepting  on  a  few  farms,  where  the  tenanu 
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have  the  north  Argyll  breed.  I  am  infornied  that  the ot tie  be« 
longing  to  the  fmall  tenants,  are  a  crofs  between  the  Irifh  and 
the  old  Kintyre  breed»  which  produces  a  very  bad  kind  of  flock. 
LiflVnore  and  Kintyrc,  arc,  properly  fjpcaking,  the  only  ara- 
ble counties  I  met  with,  in  my  furvey,  and  I  found  in  diem, 
what  I  had  formerly  obfervcd  in  other  parts,  where  the  ara« 
ble  fyftem  prevails,  that  there  is  almod  an  intire  negle£l  of 
the  live  (lock  ;  and  I  have  alfo  obfervcd,  that  from  that  neg* 
led,  excepting  in  the  mod  favoured  fpots  of  Scotland,  both 
in  rcfped  of  the  good  quality  of  the  foil  and  climate,  the  in- 
telligence and  capital  of  the  tenantry,  or  advantages  in  pro- 
curing foreign  manure,  that  the  tenants  are  but  in  rather  in- 
different circumftances,  though  they  pay  a  much  lets  rent  than 
might  be  afforded,  under  a  judicious  mixture  of  the  grazing 
and  arable  fyflems. 

The  horfes  in  Kintyrc,  are  long  legged,  and  weak  mad^ 
animals  ;  fome  good  flout  made  (lallions  would,  therefore^ 
be  of  much  uie  in  that  country. 

The  fhcep  in  Kintyrc,  arc  moflly  of  the  Highland  white 
faced  breed  J  and  are  houfed  at  night  to  obtain  manure,— 
They  do  not  weigh  above  eight  pounds  Englifh  per  quarter. 
The  little  wool  they  carry,  is  fine.  There  are  two  farms  in 
Kintyrc,  on  which  there  is  a  kind  of  fheep  that  have  four 
horns,  two  of  which  rife  almofl  perpendicular,  the  other  two- 
turn  in  below  the  fheeps  cars.  Thefe  weigh  much  the  fame 
ts  the  common  kind. 

At  CamplctowD,  there  is  an  excellent  harbour,  where 
ihips  lie  fafc  from  all  florms.  There  arrived,  while  I  was 
in  it,  thirty.nine  vcffcls,  which,  I  was  informed,  had,  at 
an  average,  twenty. fix  lafls  of  herrings  each,  twelve  bar- 
rels to  the  laft.  Toul,  twelve  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
fixty-cighi  barrels. 
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There  are  no  manufaaures  in  Kintyrc,  except  a  tann- 
worlc,  at  Camplciown,  and  abkacli  field  near  ii,  carriedon 
by  Mr.  Willum  LonglanJs.  who  was  bred  to  that  bufincrs 
at  Cailiflc.  This  bleachfield  meets  with  yood  encourage- 
ment. Before  it  was  begun,  the  cloth  of  the  country  was 
fcnt  to  be  bleached,  atGrccnock,  or  in  Ireland. 

The  coal  that  is  wrought  in  Kimyre,  lies  about  four  miles 
weft  from  Cainpblciown.  and  there  is  a  canal  made  from 
ihencc  to  the  pit,  on  ^vhich  there  are  two  flat  bottomed  boats 
employed. 

On  leaving  Carnpletown,  after  travelling  about  fix  miles, 
I  found  very  liille  arable  land,  as  from  Saddle  to  Tarbet, 
the  country  is  chiefly  in  grazing,  and  the  flock,  (hecp  and 
black  cattle.  The  iheep  belonging  to  the  fmall  tenants  be- 
ing mofily  of  the  white  faced  breed. 

The  hills  in  Kintyrc  are  low,  and  covereJ  with  hcaih  on 
the  tops;  and  as  hardly  any  fnow  lies  in  this  country,  it  is 
excellent  for  wintering.  The  heath  in  many  places  is  old  and 
flrong,  and  if  burnt,  would  not  grow  agnin  ;  cfpecially  in 
the  hollows  or  glens,  where  the  foil  is  tolerably  good  or  wet, 
and  good  grafs  would  rife  in  place  of  it.  Indeed,  even  were 
this  attended  to  in  general  over  the  Highlands,  the  herbage 
might  be  much  incrcafed.  Here,  however,  it  is  only  on  the 
tops  of  the  hills,  where  the  foil  is  poor  and  dry,  that  the 
heath  is  burned,  andconfequently  it  lifes  again.  In  dillri^ 
where  the  fiiow  lies,  it  is  of  importance  to  preferve  the  heath 
upon  the  heights,  as  they  are  generally  blown  bare  of  fnow^ 
and  confcc^ucntly  afford  food  for  the  iheep  when  none  elfe  is 
to  be  had. 

On  ray  return  from  Kintyrc,  I  went  to  Mr.  Sinclair's 
Inn*  at  Wbile-boufc ;  he  is  a  tenant  of  Loid  Sione&cld's  ;  I 
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found  him  an  intelligent  farmer,  eager  to  make  improvements, 
and  trying  many  experiments  himfclf.  He  informed  me,  that 
for  the  firft  time  he  had  laft  year  fown  beans,  and  in  order  to 
make  the  experiment  as  accurate  as  polliblc,  one  half  of  the 
quantity  was  fown  on  good  land,  in  good  order,  the  other 
half  on  a  light  loam.  To  his  furprizc.  he  had  an  excellent 
crop  upon  the  latter,  but  that  on  the  former,  was  fcarccly 
worth  the  cutting  down.  This  might  have  been  owing  to 
the  uncommon  wclncfs  of  the  f;;afon  ;  but  I  have  obfervcd, 
that  in  Kintyre,  good  crops  of  beans  arc  raifed  on  light  land, 
and  therefore  conclude,  that  the  foil  being  light,  does  not 
form  an  abfolutc  obje£Uon  to  th^t  crop. 

I  went  with  Mr.. Sinclair  to  a  meadow  on  the  fliore,  where, 
.  at  about  eighteen  inches  below  the  furface,  he  dug  up  oyftcr 
ihclls»  which,  when  expofcd  to  the  air,  he  informed  me, 
mouldered ;  and  he  alfo  faid  that  this  bed  of  (hells,  was  about 
three  feet  thick,  and  that  ivhcn  they  were  laid  upon  the 
coarfed  fpot  of  heathy  ground  in  his  farm,  they  had  the 
cffed  of  producing  the  bed  natural  grafles,  the  fecond 
fummer. 

On  ray  rciumTrom  the  (hqre,  Mr.  Sinclair,  to  my  fur» 
prize,  took  nic  into  a  field  of  turnips,  which  were  the  firft 
I  had  fcen  in  my  journey.  They  were  of  a  good  fize,  and  as 
large  as,  he  faid,  he  wiihed  them  ;  he  gave  them  to  his  cat- 
tle when  upon  the  bear  (barley)  ftraw^  from  which  he  found 
conddcrablc  benefit  to  his  working  and  wintering  (lock.  Be- 
.  fides  that,  his  cows  gave  more  milk,  and.  both  them  and  the 
young bcaftSf  were  in  bctterorder. 

From  White-houfe,  I  went  to  Eaft  Tarbct,  where  there 
IS  a  fmall  harbour  in  which  veflcls  take  flielter,  and  the  in- 
habitants live  principally  by  fifhing  herring,  in  which  they 
have  been  fucccfsful  this  fcafon. 
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From  Tarbct,  I  returned  to  Lochgilphead,  and  proceeded 
up  to  Inveraray.  In  my  way  I  obfcned  little  arable  land, 
almoft  the  whole  being  pafiure,  and  tlic  Hocks  the  fame  as  in 
north  Argyll.  The  cattle  arc  kept  in  the  valleys,  and  (hecp 
in  the  hills  ;  but  they  are  allowed  to  comedown  in  winter- 
About  half  way  between  Lochgi'phcad  and  Inveraray,!  found 
a  large  oak  wood,  which  is  cut  when  about  twenty-five  yean 
old;  and  a  little  further  on  there  is  a  carpet  «nd  blanket  ma- 
nufa^ary,  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  has  not  as  yet  thrived 
as  could  be  wilhcd. 

From  Inveraray,  I  ferry'd  over  to  St.  Katharine's,  in 
Cowall,  whii-li  ii  chiefly  in  £;r-zin^  ;  the  hills  arc  high  and 
green,  and  Aockcd  with  black,  faced  Jliccp  as  in  north  Argyll. 

The  oak  woods,  on  t'lc  eftate  of  Arlklnlafs,  are  well  prsr 
fcrved,  and  weeded  in  proper  fcafoii. 

On  my  return  to  Inveraray,  I  waited  on  Mr.  Hall, 
ovcrfcer  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who  fhcwcd  me  his  Grace'* 
cattle.  I  found  ihe  Highland  cows  there,  heavier  than  any 
I  have  ken,  though  hardly  fo  well  made  as  Tome  of  the 
belt  flocks  in  north  Argyll.  The  breed  might  be  im- 
proved in  fhape,  by  getting  bulls  from  fome  of  thefc 
bed  flocks,  of  the  true  Argyll  breed,  which  though 
fmaller,  were  more  compa£lIy  made,  and  much  better  hair'd. 
If  this  plan  be  followed,  his  Grace's  cattle  will  be  ander  ths 
fize  that  hispaflure  can  rear  to,  but  the  c6n,fequencc  will  be, 
that  thofc  bred,  will  be  improving,  hardy,  and  thriving. 

I  cannot  omit  here  mentioning,  that  in  my  opinioni,  the 

fafcfl  and  befl  method  of  raifmgthe  fize  of  cattle,  is^  byl>et- 

teiing  their  food,  and  breeding  fron\  the  belt  qu&lity  of  cattle 

-   to  be  found  in  that  difliiil  or  country,  whifih  re&mbtes  in 

point  Df,climatc,  the  farm  w.  vbiclj.you  mna.  to  breed,  al- 
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ways  preferring  the  hardicd  breed,  every  thing  elfe  being 
equal ;  and  I  would  further  venture  to  recommend,  wheh 
the  pallure  fcems  with  difficulty  to  uphold  the  fizc  to  which 
you  have  bred  your  cattle,  that  you  (hould  again  reduce  it,  by 
bulls  from  a  lefTer  tizt  and  hardier  bred  flock. 

From  the  Highland  cattle,  I  went  with  Mr.  Hall  to  his 
Grace's  fold  of  Galloway  cows,  which  arc  of  a  good  make, 
broad,  deep,  and  flicrt  legged,  and^  I  (hould  think,  better  for 
rearing  from,  than  keeping  as  milkers.  We  went  next  to 
the  milk  cows,  which  appeared  to  me  to  be  a  breed  between 
the  Dutch  and  Lancadiirc. 

After  looking  over  the  different  folds,  Mr.  Hall  took  mc 
to  fee  a  farm  in  Glenfliira,  where  his  Grace  had  ere^ed  a 
barn,  in  which  Mr.  Hall  iaid,  the  corn  crop  of  thirty  acres 
might  be  dried,  on  pirls  put  up  for  that  purpofe.  In  this 
and  another  barn  in  Glenera,  he  informed  me,  that  there 
was  foity-five  thoufand  ftcmesof  hay  dried  this  year.  I'faw 
part  of  the  hay,  which  was  remarkably  green  and  frcfli,  and 
better  than  what  is  generally  dried  oui  of  doors.    * 

The  fine  timber  trees  about  Inveraray^  are  too  well  known 
to  need  my  mentioning  them ;  and  they  render  it  evident, 
that  wood  thrives  well  on  that  ccall.  I  am  informed  alfo^ 
tliatthe  Argylefliire  oak  is  equal  to  the  Englifh,  for  the  inner 
timbers  of  ihips ;  but  the  frequency  of  returns  to  the  pro* 
prierors,  from  keeping  the  oak  in  coppice  wood,  both  by  the 
high  price  of  bark,  and  the  denund  for  charcoal  in  that  quar* 
ler,  where  it  is  ufed  in  fmelting  iron,  naturally  induces  thefc 
proprietors  to  keep  their  woods  in  coppice. 

From  Inveraray,  I  went  down  Glcnurchy,  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, of  Sonnachans,  from  whom  I  received  the  utmofl  ci- 
vility.   Mr.  Campbell  obfcrved»  that  one  of  the  greated  ob- 
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flacks  to  improvement,  was  run  rig.  A!fo  two  fmall 
farms,  and  eoiifequcnily  r,o  inclofcd  land  for  hay  to  fupport 
llic  winter  flock.  He  does  not  approve  of  hedges  in  the 
Highlands,  bccfttirc  the  cattle  are  fo  wild,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  rear  a  hedge  to  keep  them  in,  and  when  a  (hcep  flock  is 
kept,  the  wool  I'uifcrs  from  the  hedge,  and  the  hedge  frorti 
the  wool. 

Mr.  Campbell  of  Aiich,  has  this  yc-ar  tried  a  confideraWe 
number  of  the  Cheviot  breed  of  (hccp,  and  hitherto  approves 
of  them,  and  intends  getting  more.  The  farm  on  which 
he  has  bred  thcm>  it  a  tow  lying  one. 

Glcnorchy  is  chicly  in  grazing,  and  flocked  with  blact 
faced  (hecp,  and  cattle  of  the  fame  breed  as  in  north  Argyll, 
and  both  arc  managed  as  before  dcfcrlbed.  Though  there 
is  abundance  of  lime  in  Glcnorchy,  and  though  the  iciianis 
have  of  late  laid  it  on  their  lands,  yet  the  want  of  inclofures 
prevents  them  from  fowlng  grafs  feeds,  and  confcqucntly  de- 
prives them  of  hay  crops,  one  of  the  principal  advantages, 
that  otiglu  to  be  looked  for,  from  the  ufc  of  iimc  in  High- 
land diflrias. 

The  great  lines  of  roads  through  Argylcfliire  are  gfncmlly 
good  ;  but  there  is  little  done  to  the  parochial  ones  :  indeed 
the  convenience  of  water  carriage,  exempts  the  people  in  Ar- 
gylelhire,  from  theabfolute  ncceflltyofanexpenflveattenttoa 
to  the  roads  ;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  Deceflity  is  the  only 
produ£tive  mother  of  induDry,  particularly  when  the  fubjeft 
upon  which  that  of  laduftry  is  to  be  exticifed,  is  common 
toaU. 
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GENERAL    REMARKS. 


X  HOUGH  fomepansof  the  dlftri£l  I  have  furvcycd, 
fecm  to  be  exceedingly  fit  to  produce  grain,  and  though  in  thofc 
parts,  there  be  alfo  fuflkricnt  quantities  of  arable  land,  lying 
\:ontiguou5,  to  be  formed  into  farms  ;  yet  I  am  of  opinion,  that 
confidertngthe  wetnefs  of  the  climate,  both  tenant  and  proprie- 
tor, would  find  more  advantage  in  ufing  thcfc  grounds,  prin- 
cipally for  green  crops  and   paflure,  a^   they  might,  under 
this  fyftcm,  be  rendered  very  profitable  in  feeding  and  keeping 
longer  in  good  order,  the  cattle  andfhc?p  brcdonthefurround* 
ing  poorer  and  colder  diflrifls,  efpccially,if  any  method  could 
be  fallen  upon^  of  ccnvcying  to  diilant  markets,  by  water 
carriage,  the  carcafes  of  the  fheep,  either  dead  or  alive  ;  with 
rcfpe£t  to  which,  I  (hall  afterwards  venture  to  hazard  fome 
fuggcdions.     After  what  has  been  faid,  as  to  more  favoured 
fpots,  inrcfpcct  toan  arable  fy(lem,  it  cannot  be  neceflfary  toen- 
largeuponthe  improprietyof  pufliingthat  fy(lem,inthe  interior 
parts  of  the  diftrid  ;   I  have  endeavoured  to  defcribe,  where  in 
mod  cafes,  tlie  proportion  oflow  ground,  though  even  all  kept 
for  winter  food,  is  naturally  rather  fmall,  compared  to  th« 
fummer  paflure,  and  where  therefore,  a  tenant  is  cxpofcd  to 
loflcs  in  fcvere  winters,  that  eats  up   the  profits  of  former 
years,  even  when  as  much  provifion  as  pofllblc  for  winter  is 
faved.     In  diftridls,  therefore,  like  thofe  lad  mentioned,  no 
land  ought  to  be  ploughed,  but  with  a  view  to  increafe  hay 
or  pafture,  and  is  abfolutcly  necelTary  to  afford  ftraw  and  po- 
tatocs,  asall  grain  and  meal,  can   eafily  be   procured   from 
diftri<J>s,  more  favourable  to  the  arable  fyftem,  and  the  pro- 
fits ariCng  to  the  grazier,  from  lurningall  his  low  grounds 
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to  the  bcft  account,  for  winter  food  lo  liis  Hock,  will  afnpljf 
indemnify  him,  for  the  cxpciicc  of  briiigirg  meal,  &c.  from 
a  diltaiicc. 

Tht  habits  anJ  prai5lices  of  country  pcnplr,  are  not  to  be 
altered  but  by  time,  pcrfevcrance,  and  moderate  incalures. 
It  is  nearly  thirty  years,  fince  (liccp,  (that  only  animal,  u'hich 
can  render  a  moiiiitainous  country  produflive  of  a  great  quan* 
tity  of  human  food)  has  bren  introduced  into  ihc  Highlands  ; 
yet  that  rydcm,  may  not  impropcily  be  faid  tobttcnly  in 
its  infancy. 

Thcfc  ohfervations  being,  I  tnift,  well  founded,  I  would 
therefore,  Imnilily  fubmit  to  the  Board,  the  propriety  of 
dircfling  its  endeavours,  to  the  encouraging  of  Hij;hland 
farmer.",  to  attend  to  the  quality  of  the  wool,  of  that  breed 
of  flicep,  which  they  already  have,  and  feem  to  ha%'c  a  pre- 
dilcflion  for,  rather  than  ri(k  the  reputation  of  what  are 
cftccmcd  belter  forts,  by  inducing  raHiand  fpeculatlvc  pcopltf, 
to  engage  in  experiments  on  thcfc  new  breeds  \  though 
at  the  fame  time  I  think,  that  every  fobcr  minded  and 
cautious  tenant,  that  can  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  thefc  new 
breeds  a  fair  trial,  ought  to  be  encouraged  fo  to  do  ;  and  I 
have  before  fuggcftcd,  what  might  be  the  fafcft  means,  of 
making  a  uial  of  the  Che%-iot  breed  in  the  Highlands. 

I  (lull  further  venture  to  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture, to  employ  two,  or  perhaps  three  men,  con^'crfant 
in  the  Highland  ihccp  grazing  fyftcm,  each  of  them  to  vifit 
annually,  certain  didri^s  of  the  Highlands,  and  report  to 
the  Board,  thofe  farmers  that  were  moll  fucccfsfully  attentive 
to  the  quality  of  their  wool,  the  goodnefs  of  their  rams, 
and  to  explain  to  the  fliecp  graziers,  the  bed  pradices  ia 
the  management  of  the  iheep  for  the  improvement  of  the 
trool.  If  the  Boud  could  alfo  aflift  thefe  men,  io  pointing 
Ec  out 
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out  to  the  wool  grower?,  tlic  bcfl  markels  for  the  difFcrcrvt 
qualities  of  wool,  that  circumdancc  would  tend  more  to  pro* 
ducc  attention  to  the  quality  of  wool,  than  any  premiums 
that  can  be  given,  as  there  is  a  great  difTicuIty  in  diflributing 
them  equitably,  and  they  are  never  confidcrcdat  bcfl,  as  more 
than  a  temporary  catch  by  the  country  people,  and  therefore, 
will  not  for  a  long  time  aife^l  the  ufual  pradlicc,  which 
mud  ever  depend,  upon  the  general  market  profit  arifing  from 
that  practice. 

I  have  had  frequently  occafion  to  mention,  the  want  of 
attention  in  the  Highland  graziers,  to  the  quality  of  their 
wool,  and  I  have  alfo  hinted,  at  the  impropriety  of  the  mix- 
ture they  ufed  in  fmearing,  which,  though  it  does  not  appear 
on  the  ends  of  the  wool,  until  the  heat  of  the  fun  brings  it 
there,  yet  then,  the  fide  of  the  fhcep  appears  almofl  as  blaclc 
as  pitch;  and  though  this  wool,  when  fliorn,  gratifies  the  ig- 
norant grov/er  by  its  weight,  yet,  as  all  thefcends  of  the  wool', 
in  which  the  tar  is  lodged,  is  burnt,  and  confequently  lofl  to 
the  manufa<5lurcr,  befidcs  the  expence  he  muft  incur,  in  en- 
deavouring to  clean  ii  as  far  as  he  can.  That  lofs  of  woo!,, 
and  expence  in  cleaning,  mufl,  and  will  ultimately  be  de- 
ducted off  the  price  paid  to  the  grower,  bcfides  the  expence 
.of  carrying  frcm  a  diftance,  to  the  manufaclurers  warehoiifc, 
a  commodity,  a  part  of  which  mufl  afterwards  be  thrown 
away  as  ufclefs. — Country  people,  are  ignorant  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  derived  in  trade,  from  an  cxaft.  attention,  to 
making  the  quality  of  their  goods  as  perfcft  as  pofTible,  and 
ftill  lefs  are  they  informed,  as  to  the  advantages  of  dealing 
fairly  with  their  cuflomcrs.  It  would  be  therefore  of  great 
importance  for  the  Board,  to  fend  into  the  different  diflrids 
of  the  Highlands,  men  that  were  capable  of  forting  wools, 
teaching  the  graziers  fo  to  do,  reporting  to  the  Board  the 
dillrias  where  tliey  found  the  tenants  mofl  tradable  to  their 
dircaions,  and  tlie  wool  of  the  better  qualities  j  and  ibcfc-  re- 
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ports  ouglit  to  be  puhUJhtd  tn  all  ihi  ffwffitpert,  is  an  en- 
couragement to  ilic  attentive,  and  a  chccic  lu  the  flovenly. 

Tlic  mixture  that  I  would  recommend  for  fmcaring,  is 
four  Eiiglilli  pounds  weight  of  butter,  to  one  Scotch  pint  of 
tar,  with  which  about  ten  flircp  ought  to  be  firiRarcd.  This 
mixture,  in  puint  ofexjiencc,  compartd  with  that  already 
mcntiuntd,  as  now  niofl  generally  pracllfed,  wo:ild  occalion 
a  faviiig  of  about  one  penny  per  Ihcep;  and  1  have  found  from 
experience,  that  tlic  wool  of  (hccp  thus  fmeared,  is  eafily 
wafticd,  anfwcrs  the  purpofc  of  fmcaring  to  the  (hecp.  and 
leaves  the  wool  thus  fmeared,  better  in  quality  than  fmeared 
wool;  though  the  former,  muH,  by  being  fmeared  in  the  method 
prcfcribcd,  confidcrably  outweigh  the  unfmearcd  wool. 

The  Board  ofTniflces,  I  underfland,  arc  in  thepraflice,. 
of  giving  premiums  for  the  bcfl  rams;  but  I  hai.'e  not 
teamed,  that  any  pains  has  been  taken,  to  exclude  from 
compeiiiion,  ihofe  rams  wiiich  have  grey  tails,  blue  necks, 
or  grey  wool,  which  can  only  be  difcovcrcd  in  a  grown  ftieep, 
by  examining  the  wool  to  the  bottom  ;  yet  as  the  graziers,  ia 
picking  out  the  Iambs  they  mean  to  keep  for  rams,  pay  lit- 
tle attention  to  any  thing  but  the  bone  and  fize  of  the  lamb, 
it  would  be  of  importance,  to  check  this  inattention  to  the 
wool,  in  thcchoofing  of  lambs,  becaufe  in  Iambs,  the  bad 
<Hialitics  of  the  wool  mentioned,  are  eafily  difcovcrcd, — 
It  may  be  proper  Iicre  to  add,  that  the  manufacturer  cannot 
dye  equally  well,  wool  that  is  mixed.  If  graziers,  there- 
fore, attend  to  keeping  of  rams,  whofewool  was  uniformly 
white,  they  would  probably  advance  the  price  of  the  fleece 
at  Icaft  fix-pencc  each. 

Many  people  arc  of  opinion,  that  the  long  hairy  woolled 
fliccp,  are  more  hardy,  than  the  found  fme  woolled  ones.  But 
I  do  not  fee  upon  what  that  opinion  can  be  founded,  as  the 
clofe  fliort  wool,  is  certainly  as  good  a  prolcftion  againft  the 
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wcatlier,  as  the  long  open  hairy  w«)oI,  which  evidently  mud 
flicd  or  open  on  the  back,  and  confcqncntly  mud  leave  the 
Ihecp  more  expofcd,  where  it  is  of  peculiar  importance 
he  (hould  mofl  bcprotcdled.  Bcndcs,  1 1  ave  obfcnxd,  that 
when  butchers  are  brought  into  a  flock,  they  always  firft 
handle  the  clofc  woollcd  flieep,  as  the  mofl  likely  to  be  the 
fatteft. 

The  Highlanders  have  only  of  late,  it  may  be  faid,  taken 
to  the  fheep  fyftem,  their  attention  formerly  being  entirely 
dirededto  cattle  ;  the  fhape  and  appearances  therefore,  that 
they  had  been  accudomed  to  prefer  in  cattle,  they  naturally 
preferred  in  (hecp.  But  the  covering  of  (heep,  deceives  much 
as  to  the  real makeof  the  animal,  and  coarfe  long  hairy  wool, 
gives  a  (hcep  of  a  very  indifferent  make,  the  look  of  fhort- 
nefsupon  the  legs,  fullnefs  of  forehand  and  general  com- 
paflnefs  of  carcafe ;  but  when  the  animal  is  clipped,  the  de- 
ception is  over,  though  too  late  for  the  Highlander  to  re« 
turn  his  bargain  upon  the  fouth  country  (hephcrds,  who  had 
the  advantage  of  bargaining  with  the  Highlander,  in  confe- 
quencc  of  their  having  deaU  in  (hecp  for  ages.  However,  the 
fagacit}fc  of  the  Highhndex>  will,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  foon 
lead  him  to  like  beft  the  clofe  wooUed  (heep,  becaufc  they 
{hew  their  real  fliape,  at  the  time  he  buys  them#  and  evi- 
dently have  a  more  valuable  covering. 
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Dijcajcs   to  •which  Sleep  arc  liahte.. 


IN  this  !i[[,  the  hraxyy  as  U  is  called,  claims  "uhe  firfl  atten- 
tion, as  all  grazings  arc  more  or  Itfs  liable  to  it,  and  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  cure  that  fcems  to  merit  much  confidence. 
Upon  opening  the  ihecp  that  die  of  thcBraxy,  their  bladder 
is  commonly,  if  not  uniformly,  found  to  be  burft. 

lambs  arc  the  mod  liable  to  this  difcafc,  and  they  begin 
to  be  alFtcteii  wiih  it  on  the  approach  of  winter,  and  par- 
ticubrly  in  fuddcn  cold  nights,  efpecially  if  accompanied 
wiih  htiar  frolt.  It  would  ihcrefore  appear,  that  lambs  not 
yet  hardened  to  the  chmate,  arc  liable  to  fuffcr,  from  its  be- 
ginning fcvcrities,  and  particularly  when  thcfi;  fevcrities  arc 
ill  the  cxtccme.  llow  the  Iambs  arc  thus  affcileiJ,  by  a  climate 
in  which  they  arc  bred,  and  in  which  fo  many  of  the  fame 
fori  afionvards  live  and  thrive,  is  an  enquiry,  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  enter  into  ;  but  I  venture  to  fugged,  as  preventa- 
tives of  this  difcafc,  that  where  convenience  offers,  lambs 
in  the  early  part  of  winter,  Hiould  be  conveyed  to  lov/er  and 
more  flicllercd  gtounds,  than  thofe  on  which  they  were  bred, 
aiidgradually  brought  back  again,  or,  if  that  ch;ingc  of  ground 
cannot  be  commanded,  they  Hiould  be  driven  on  the  ap* 
pcarancc  of  cold  autumn  nights  into  6r,  or  other  woods,- 
high  broom,  or  the  bcft  prefervcd  grafs,  and  rnoft  iheltercd 
and  warmell  fpots  on  the  grazing,  and  that  wfhcn  neither 
of  tliefe  can  be  had  in  perfection,  they  Oioutd  be  kept  in 
motion  all  night,  or  at  leafl  the  great  part  of  it,  and  efpe- 
,  cially  in  the  mornings  j  that  they  (hould  be  driven  pretty 
fliarply  by  the  dogs,  as  a  ihcep,  after  being  fo  driven,  gene-  ■ 
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rally  makes  water,  %vhich  muft  tend  to  prevent  a  difcafc,  that 
terminates  in  the  burAing  of  the  bladder. 

By  this  latter  preventative,  I  propofc,  that  the  lambs 
(hould  not  be  left  above  tu'o  or  three  hours  during  the  nighr, 
at  the  feafon  they  begin  to  be  afFefled,  without  being  forced 
into  motion ;  but  I  think,  that  fuch  motion,  ought  to  be 
Icfs  in  the  beginning  of  the  night,  than  in  ths  beginning  of 
the  morning ;  bccaufe  fird,  it  would  be  unfafe  in  a  cold 
night  to  allow  them  to  lie  down  after  violent  motion,  and 
becaufe  fecondly,  the  time  that  they  have  lain,  and  the  cold 
they  have  fuffcred,  when  lying,  mud  be  overcome  by  a 
pretty  violent  motion  on  their  being  raifcd,  beginning  the 
motion  gradually,  and  continuing  it  till  the  day-light,  leads 
them  to  move  of  themfclvcs  in  fcarch  of  their  food. 

That  this  difcafc  is  not  a  progreflivc  one,  tut  almoft  in- 
nantaneous,  from  the  effeflsof  fevcrecold,  upon  young  flicep, 
fcems  to  be  proved  by  the  well  known  faft,  that  they  were 
not  liable  to  it,  while  it  was  the  pra£lice  to  houfe  them  at 
night,  on  the  beginning  of,  and  during  the  whole  winter.^ 

• 

The  ^mniling  is  another  difeafe,  that  carries  off  a  number 
of  (hccp,  and  feems  to  originate  with  the  climate,  equally 
with  the  Braxy.  This  diftemper  is  very  fatal,  to  (locks 
brought  from  warmer  and  better  gangs  or  grazing,  to  colder 
or  worfc  ones.  Indeed  the  deaths,  in  fuch  cafes,  are  fo  nu- 
merous, as  to  render  it  imprudent  to  attempt  fuch  violent 
changes,  whatever  may  be  the  feafon  of  the  year,  at  which 
the  change  is  made.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  flocks  bred 
on  the  fpot,  are  liable  to  this  difeafe  in  cold  dry  fprings, 
when  the  fubfiance  of  the  winter  forage  is  waited,  and  un- 
able 

•  The  effect  of  fbldiag,  as  in  Enghnd,  might  be  tried.  The  numbers  in  the 
tolif  wqM  keep  the  whole  warm,  and  (hey  might  be  kept  in  tb<  fold,  till  the 
hoar  £roft  had  gone  off  the  grais. 


j\c  W  fupply  the  animal  with  a  food,  that  givci  vigour  ta 
s  circulation.  The  cure  commonly  ailctnpicd,  is,  plung- 
ig  the  fliccp  affc£lcdinto  cold  water;  but  as  this  ftimulus, 
in  only  have  a  temporary  effeft,  and  as  the  animal  may 
Tain  be  expofcd  to  the  fame  piercing  cold,  and  has  only 
le  fame  dried  up  fooU  for  its  fuflenance,  little  fuccefs  has 
tended  this  attempt  at  a  cure.  An  artificial  provlfion  of 
;ticr  f[)ring  food,  will  probably  be  found  the  only  abfolute 
jre  ;  but  the  difcafc  may  be  much  palliated,  by  bringing  the 
cep  to  well  drained  and  Qicltercd  low  grounds,  where  -the 
)un3  grafs,  under  the  protcAIon  of  the  winter  fogs,  is  com- 
g  up  amongd  it,  and  will  ibercfore  be  mixed  in  the  (beeps 
tc  of  that  winter  fog. 

As  the  two  difcafcs  above  mentioned,  feem  to  arifc  folely 
om  climalc,  and  confcquently  to  prove,  that  the  Iheep  is 
ji  a  native,  but  an  imported  animal ;  it  is  of  confcquence 
I  invcfiigatc  every  means  that  can  be  ufcd,  tn  favour  of  fo 
iluabic  a  (lock,  with  a  view  to  avert  the  mlfchicvous  efFefls 
f  a  cold  climate  and  backward  fprings. 

The  Sturdy  falls  next  to  bi  mentioned,  as  adifeafc  to  which 
Hiecp  are  liable.  This  dillempcr  is  difcoverablc  by  an  ap- 
pearance of  giddincfs  in  the  animal ;  it  proceeds  from  a  gather- 
ing of  water  between  the  brain  and  the  fcull,  and  the  par- 
ticular fpot  of  the  difcafe,  is  eaGIy  difcovered  by  the  foftnefs 
of  the  fcull  oppofite  to  the  gathering  of  water.  The  care 
praftifed,  is  by  cutting  out  that  foft  part  of  the  fcull,  and 
opening  the  bag  that  contains  the  water,  and  draining  it  all 
off  i  then  replacing  the  piece  of  the'  fcull  that  was  cut  out, 
where  it  was,  and  putting  pitch  upon  it,  with  wool  mixed 
with  the  pitch,  and  above,  a  bandage  muft  be  faftened,.,^U 
the  bone  either  cemeus  or  the  flun  grows  over  \x,  and  keeps 
it  in  its  place ;  but  as  this  cure  is  of  fo  difficult  a  nature,  it 
■■■F   '  ■■■■■■■■■-  ■■    ■   ■■■■■"■is 
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)&  better  not  to  attempt  it,  if  the  flieep  affefted  be  fit  for  any 
purpolb  when  killed. 

The  Scah  in  fheep»  is  the  next  difeafe  to  be  taken  notice 
off  and  it  is  believed  to  be  theprincipal  one  that  is  infc£lious. 
The  firft  fymptom  is  the  falling  off  the  wooU  but  if  handled^ 
it  may  be  difcovered  pre^^ious  to  the  wool  falling  off,  by  the 
hardnefs  of  the  iktn,  and  their  feeling  as  if  hide  bound.  To 
cure  this  difeafe  in  a  icore  of  iheep,  and  fo  in  proportion  for 
a  greater  number,  take  a  pound  of  tobacco  leaves^  with  as 
much  water  as  will  completely  cover  them  ;  boil  this  tho<- 
roughly,  and  fqueeze  the  juice  out  of  the  tobacco  leaves  ; 
then  mix  this  deco£tion,  with  about  ten  Scotch  pints  of 
chamberlie»  and  with  this  bathe  each  fcore  of  (heep  as  in 
hyingy  only  as  the  liquid  thus  made  up,  is  thin,  the  wool 
mufl  be  fhaded,  and  held  up,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  running, 
off;  begin  firft  by  (hading  the  back,  then  the  fides,  and  laAly 
the  belly,  by  which  means,  with  a  little  attention  to  the 
parts  below  the  legs,  eveiy  part  of  the  body  will  be  touched* 
with  the  mixture. 

When  particular  fpots  of  the  body  are  much  afie£led,  add- 
to  the  mixture  a  pound  of  gimpowder  beat  fine,  and  with 
this  rub  the  parts  the  moft  a/Fedcd.  Attention  muft  be  paid 
in  a  more  eiTcntial  manner  to  the  (houlders,  to  the  back  of 
the  head,  and  to  the  parts  about  the  bread  bone.    - 

Other  recipes  may  anfwcr  equally  well  with  this,  but 
as  the  materials  of  it  are  eafy  to  be  had,  it  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  that  can  be  recommended. 

The  Roi  is  alfo  another  diCemper  in  ihcep,  which  falls 
to  be  mentioned  \  but  it  is  little  known  in  the  Highlands, 
and  tboftgraxicrs  wbofe  lands  are  liable  to  it.  nerfeaiv  un- 
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deHbmdt  when  to  dirpofe  of  their  ihcep,  before  it  cfln  prore  a 
lois  to  them. 

From  what  has  been  faid  upon  ihc  difcafcs  of  fiiecp,  it 
would  appear,  that  the  fcab  accepted,  every  animal  affcfled 
with  the  didcmpersdefcribcd^  ought  to  be  killed  forufe,  if 
6t  for  it,  father  than  liflc  ihc  chance  of  a  cvre. 

Having  ^nifhed  what  I  have  obferved  of  the  principal  di- 
fcafes  that  afFcS  (hccp,  it  is  now,  perhaps,  neceflary  to  men- 
tion the  local  advantages  of  grazings,  dillant  from  market. 
The  principal  of  thcfc  arifcs,  from  thofe  Iambi  which  ought 
to  becaflfrom  the  flocks,  and  out  of  good  ftocks,  wliich 
amounts  from  two  to  three  per  fcore. 

When  a  grazing  l!es  at  a  great  dlQance  from  market,  aod 
is  of  confidcrahlc  extent,  the  number  of  lambs  that  ought 
to  be  caft,  at  ihc  time  that  they  arc  in  the  bcft  order,  cannot 
cither  be  difpofcd  of  or  ufcd ;  it  would  therefore  be  of  grt'at 
importance,  if  thcfc  lambs  that  fhould  be  caQ  from  the 
breeding  {lock,  arc  healthy  and  fit  to  be  carried  on  to  nutu- 
riiyofagc>  that  fpaving  of  the  ewe  Iambs  fhould  be -geae- 
rally  introduced. — This  praAicc  has  in  part  already  taken 
place,  and  fltould  be  farther  extended. 

Under  the  head  of  local  difadvantages,  it  is  certainly  not 
improper  to  mention,  that  fat  fheep,  cannot,  fnxn  dilbuit 
quarters  of  the  country,  be  profitably  driven  to  market.—^ 
There  are  only  two  ways  of  removing  this  difHctilty  ;  the 
fird  of  thefe  is,  that  the  diClant  grazings,  which  on  that  ac- 
count muft  be  let  cheaper,  ought  to  be  employed  iji  breed- 
ing (heep  to  fell  to  thofe  graziers  that  He  nearer  the  market. 
The  fecond  idea  I  have,  with  refpeclto  TeroovTng  thisdif> 
advantage,  is,  though  doubtful,  yet  I  think,  in  fome  degree 
pn&icable.    What  I  Would  recommend  on  thit  head  is. 
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that  vclTcIs,  particularly  thofc  employed  in  carrying  fafmon  to 
the  London  market,  (hould,  at  the  fcafon  that  the  taking  of 
falmon  ceafes,  begin  to  carry  to  ihe  fame  markets,  fat  muilon 
in  carcafcs,  from  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  which,  in  the 
market  alluded  to,  would  fetch  as  great  a  difference  of  price, 
j)er  pound,  as  the  falmon  docs.  This  idea  has  been  fuggcfted 
to  me,  from  the  falmon  fifhing  giving  over  at  the  very  feafon  of 
the  year,  when  the  Highland  mutton  begins  to  be  in  good 
order  ;  but  perhaps,  as  it  has  been  found  profitable  to  employ 
fhips  almofl  folely  for  the  export  of  falmon,  that  it  might 
alfo  anfwcr  for  mutton,  though  the  feafon  in  which  it  is  in 
order,  be  much  fliorter,  becaufe-thcfe  (hips  might  be  employed 
in  the  fi{bcries,and  other  articles  of  trade,  duringthe  remainder 
of  the  year.  As  all  exports  of  frefli  meat  is  precarious,  from 
the  uncertainty  of  fca-faring  operations,  it  might  be  proper 
that  curing  houfes  for  mutton  hams,  were  eftablidied,  in  the 
northern  diAridls ;  indeed,  in  many  places,  the  houfes  for 
curing  herrings^  might  anfwer  both  purpofes. 

Stocking  a  fheep  farm  with  that  number  which  requires 
one  good  (hepherd,  ftating  the  capital  employed,  and  the 
average  expences  and  lofles  incurred,  I  next  coniider  to  be 
my  duty :  in  attempting  which,  I  am  well  aware,  that  it 
will  expofe  me  to  much  cenfure,  not  only  from  fuch  proprie- 
tors as  may  have  fcrewed  their  rents  too  h.igh^  but  alfo  from 
fuch  tenants  as  have  cheap  bargains  ;  yet  as  I  think  a  fair 
(latement  ought  to  fatisfy,  and  may  be  of  fervice  to  both 
parties,  I  will  venture  to  give  an  opinion  refpe£ling  the 
general  fyftem  of  a  fheep  (lock,  in  the  average  (Ituations  of 
Highland  grazings  ;  leaving  it  to  thofe,.  who  are  particularly 
placed  in  point  of  advantages,  or  difad vantages,  to  add,  or 
dedu£l  accordingly. 

Graziers  in  Highland  diflri^,  may,  as  circumftances 
dlQate^  either  turn  their  views  to  the  advantage  arifing  from. 

a  breeding 
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i.  breeding  flock,  whcro  the  lambs  arc  the  principal  obje.1 
of  fale,  or  to  a  rearing  flock,  where  tlie  weddcrs  looked  up 
tu  as  il  c  principal  fourcc  of  profit.  But  it  may  not  be 
here  iiiipiopcr  lo  obfcrvc,  that  a  grazier,  in  choofing  be- 
tween thcfc;  ilocks,  ought  to  prefer  the  wcddcr  fjftem,  where 
the  grazing  is  high,  cold,  and  defliiute  of  good  fpring  rc- 
fourccs  for  the  ewes,  either  at,  or  after  lambing  time. 

In  the  diftrift  which  I  have  furvcyed,  fix  hundred  fheep, 
is.iii  b^ncral,  confidercd  a  fufEcient  charge,  for  one  flicp- 
hcrd.  Upon  a  lefs  number,  therefore,  there  mufl  always 
be  a  lofs  of  a  part  of  the  ihepherd's  time  ;  becaufc,  whatever 
number  is  kcpi,  there  is  always  great  rifle  of  lofs,  if  they 
be  not  conflantly  attended  to.  This  feems  therefore  to  de- 
cide, that  on  a  highland  grazing,  where  profit  is  the  objefl, 
po  lefs  a  flock  than  fix  hundred  ought  to  be  attempted. 

Taking  then  this  number,  as  the  average  proper  charge 
of  a  Ihephetd,  if  kept  as  a  breeding  flock,  they  ought  to 
be  divided  as  follows : 

Total  Value. 
14-  tups  •>  jit  ,41.  ,jie  fcore  bence  296  16    o 

410  milk  ewes  J 

S°i'''"'""^lUM.M.achtoa,tCam  7911  4f 
126  ewe  bogs      J 

600  Total  Value   i-i/    i    4I 


ANKUAL 
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ANNUAL  SALES,  &c 

53  ihot  lambs,  50  only  payable,  at  3s.  each  7  xo  o 

189  lambs,  at  5s.  each,  one  to  the  fcore  45    o  o 

84  old  ewes,  at  6s.  6d.  each,  one  to  the  fcore  26    o  o 

ax  gelt  ewes,  at  9s.  6d«  each,  one  to  the  fcore  9x0  o 

4  aged  tups,  at  los.  each  a    o  o 

90    o  b 

460  white  fleeces,  at  xod.  each  19    3  4 

140  laid  or  fmearcd  fleeces,  at  rod.  each  5  x6  8 


mmm* 
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CHARGES  AND  EXPENCES. 

Call  the  capital  employed  in  (lock,  for  eafs  of  calcula* 
tion,  3761.  loi.  This,  on  account  of  extraordinary  lofs 
that  may  happen,  and  bad  payments,  flate  at  37U  X3s« 
being  ten  per  cent,  on  the  capital  employed. 

# 

To  intcrcft  of  capital,  at  10  per  cent.  37  ^ 3    ^ 

To  8  bolls  meal  to  the  flieperd,  at  i6s«  per 

boll,  i(  boU  of  the  above  allowed  for  dogs  680 

To  laying  with  butter  and  tar  x68  lambs,  and 

X4  tups,  labour  included,  at  4d.  each  3    O    8 

Gatherings,   clippings,  luckpennieSi  &c.  500 


^.52    I    8 

No  allowance  is  made  for  the  ihepherd's  wages,  bccaufc, 
on  a  grazing,  where  it  is  intended  to  put  600  iheep,  it  is 
fuppofed,  that  the  ihepherd  canjhave  the  keep  of  60  more, 
in  lieu  of  wages. 

Amount 
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Amount  of  Sales  brought  over  115    o    » 

Charges  and  Expences  ditto  53     i     8 

Remains  for  Rent    £.(>%  18     4 

This  rent  amounts  to  about  izs.  ftcrling  per  flicep,  and 

the  wool  is  valued  nearly  at  the  rate  of  7s.  per  (lone,  iron 

weight,  for  while  wool,  and  ihc  laid  wool  at  5s.  ditto,  lib. 

to  the  flone  of  each. 

WEDDER  STOCK. 

For  the  fake  of  a  praSical  view  of  this  kind  of  (lock, 
which  inufl  be  the  mofl  general  in  the  Highlands,  I  fliall 
take  my  Ibtemcnt,  as  nearly  aa  I  can  judge,  from  a  ftock  u 
aflually  kept. 

To  690  milk  ewes,  at  1 4s,  each,  none  to  the  fcore  483  o  o 
To  25  tups,  at  14s.  each,  none  to  the  fcore  17  10  o 
To  85  gcli  ewes,  at  9s,  6d.  one  to  the  fcore  38  9  1 
To  380  weddcr  hogs^ai  9s.  6d.  one  to  ihefcore  171  18  % 
To  340  dinmonds,  at  12s.  one  to  the  fcore  194  5  8 
To  320  three  year  olds,  at  14s.  one  to  the  fcore  213  6  8 
To  t6o  ewe  hogs,  at  91. 6d.  one  to  the  fcoie        72    8     t 

aooo    Stock  Value    C.\i^  17    8 

ANNUAL  SALES. 
To  315  three  year  <ild  wedders^  at  145.  one  to 

the  fcore 
To  105  old  ewes,  at  6s.  6d.  one  to  the  fcore 
To    2t  gelt  ewes,  at  9s.  6d.  one  to  the  fcore 
To      6  aged  tups,  at  los.  none  to  the  fcore 
To    84.niot  lambs,  at  3$.  one  to  the  fcore 
To    84  ewe  lambs,  at  51.  one  to  the  Icore 
T01435  white  fleeces,  at  lod.cach 
To  565  laid  or  fiaeared  ditto,  at  lod.  each 

/.370    6    8 


210  0 

0 

32  10 

0 

9  10 

0 

3  0 

0 

IS  0 

0 

so  0 

0 

59  >S 

10 

33  10 

10 
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CHARGES  AND  EXPENCES. 

Intcrcft  of  1 190I.  at  xo  per  cent.  119  a  o 
To  189  wedder  Iambs,  bought  in  to  keep  up 

the  (lock,  at  5s.  each»  one  to  the  fcore  45  o  0 
To  24  bolls  meal,  at  i6s.  per  boll,  to  three 

(bephcrds  and  dogs  1940 

To  laying  736  hogs  and  tups,  at4d.  each  12  54 

To  gatherings,  clippings,  luckpennies,  &c.  15  o    o 

210  II     4 


Amount  of  Sales    370    6    8 
Expences  and  Charges  dedud    210x1    4 

Remains  for  Rent    ;^.X59  15    4 

By  this  ftate  it  appears,  that  about  2od.  per  fhecp  is  a 
fair  rent  for  fuch  a  ftock. 

The  prices^  in  thefe  ftatements,  are  not  made  upon  the 
fales  of  the  year  1793,  but  upon  an  average  of  fix  years 
preceding,  the  peculiar  circumftances  of  that  year,  have 
made  it  be  thought  proper  to  leave  it  out  of  the  queftion. 


■     •       » 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


'3/H  E  following  obfervatioiw,  on  the  diftemper  called  tlic 
hraxy,  in  Scotland,  fo  fatal  to  the  flocks  of  that  part  of  the 
kingdom,  merit  to  be  particularly  attended  to.  Lambs  are 
itioft  fiibjc£l  to  this  difordcr  ;  it  in  common  makes  its  firft 
appearance  with  the  hoar  frofls,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year, 
and  is  moft  felt  by  thofc,  kept  in  cold  and  expofed  fituaiions  ; 
■\vhcn  they  are  dead,  their  bladder  is  cither  biirfl,  or  is  found 
quite  fuH  of  urine,  and  that  of  a  very  flrong  fmeli.  This  diP. 
order,  moft  probably,  proceeds  from  the  following  caule : 
Sheep,  when  left  to  follow  their  own  natural  habits,  retire 
to  reft  early  at  night,  nor  do  ihcy  rife  to  feed  till  day-light. 
At  the  feafon  of  the  year  abovemcntioncd,  the  Ihecp,  and 
more  cfpccially  the  lambs,  not  liking  to  feed  on  the  grafs, 
till  the  fun  has  taken  off  the  froft,  remain  longer  in  their 
layers  than  in  common  ;  during  which  time,  fo  large  a  tjiian- 
lity  of  urine  is  collcflcd  in  the  bladder,  that  itcaufcs  a  fup' 
prclTion,  and  thc^flicop  is  not  able  10  ftalc.  All  animals  breed 
more  urine  in  cold  frofty  weather,  than  in  mild  ;  in  confc- 
quenccof  their  pcrfpiring  Icfs,  and  of  courfc,  if  in  health, 
ftalc  more  frequently.  The  following  may  be  found  of  ufc 
in  the  above  difordcr  :  Nitre  pounded  fmall,  fixty  grains  (or 
a  tea  fpoonfulj  liquid  laudanum,  twenty  drops,  to  be  given 
in  a  tea  cup  full  of  water,  and  to  be  put  down  the  throat 
of  the  lamb  with  a  fponn. — Or,  two  uble  f|>oons  full  of 
caftoroil,  with  twenty  drops  of  liquid  laudanum.^Or  fixiy  _ 
grains  of  nitre,  with  twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  in  a  tea  cup 
of  cold  water,  may  lie  found  to  anfwer  i  if  ihey  do  not  operate, 
G  and 
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and  produce  the  deflred  efFcd,  in  an  houo  the  dofe  mud  be 
repeated. — Or,  a  little  Hollands  gin  may  be  of  fervice,  with 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum,  remembering,  after  the  medicine 
is  given,  the  (hcep  ought  to  be  drove  about  gently,  and  fuf- 
fercd  to  (lop  at  times,  that  it  may  have  an  opportunity  to 
ftale ;  and  by  being  drove  about  gently,  it  will  caufe  the 
medicine  to  operate  the  fooner,  as  no  time  is  to  be  loll ;  they 
are  not  to  be  made  to  run,  as  the  weight  of  water  in  the  blad- 
der, would  increafe  the  inflammation  ;  this  difordcr  may  cer- 
tainly, in  a  great  meafin-e,  be  prevented,  by  bringing  the 
Iambs,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year,  into  warminclofed  grounds  ; 
and  if  the  owner  of  the  Iambs,  has  cot  an  inclofure,  the 
(hepherd  ought  to  be  amongft  them,  very  early  in  the 
morning,  with  hjs  dogs,  to  make  them  quit  their  layers,  that 
they  may  (laic. 


Houfe  Iambs,  brought  to  the  London  markets,  with  their 
legs  tied,  are  fubjc£l  to  a  diforder  like  the  Braxy,  thrr  bladders 
being  full  of  urine,  as  they  will  not  (lale  with  their  legs 
tied ;  the  butchers,  after  they  have  brought  them  home,  give 
them  a  little  clean,  fweet,  oat  ftraw,  which  they  like  to  pick 
amongft,  and  with  it  a  pail  or  two  of  clean  water;  when 
they  find  themfclves  at  liberty,  and  have  the  ftraw  under  them» 
they  mod  probably  flalc,  and  are  well  of  courfe  ;  but  an  ex- 
perienced butcher  looks  at  them,  after  they  have  been  in  his 
cellar,  or  yard,  an  hour  or  two,  and  at  night  before  he  goes 
to  bed;  if  at  any  of  thofe  times,  he  finds  a  lamb  to  be  ill 
from  the  above  difcrder,  which  he  knows  by  its  hanging  down 
iiz  head,  drooping  its  ears,  grinding  of  the  teeth,  fetting  up 
the  back  Sec.  he  kills  it,  and  finds  the  bladder  ready  to  burft 
with  urine  ;  and  if  it  has  been  fufFered  to  remain  long  ill, 
the  fweetbrcad  will  be  found  much  fhrunk^  and  wiided  from 
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In  dcfpcratc  cafes,  the  (hcpherd  might  cut  the  (kin  of  the 
belly  over  the  bladder^  then  open  a  fmall  orifice  in  the  bladder^ 
with  a  knife,  or  other  inflrument,  to  let  the  water  out,  and 
afterwards  few  up  the  fkinof  the  belly  as  in  fpaying  animals, 
and  cover  it  with  a  pitch  plaifler  ;  the  bladder  will  heal  of  its 
own  accord.  Whilft  the  operation  is  performing,  the  lamb  is 
to  be  held  up  by  the  hind  legs,  till  the  water  is  difcharged^ 
and  laid  on  the  back  till  the  fkin  is  fewed  up.  ' 

For  the  Black  fFater^  the  following  remedy  is  recom- 
mended :  Cut  two  or  three  joints  off  the  tail,  let  it  bleed  a 
little,  then  cover  the  part  with  a  falve  made  of  freOi  butter, 
fait,  and  rue,  well  beat  together,  and  fewed  with  a  rag, 
over  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  wool,  fo  as  to  keep  out 
the  air. 

In  regard  to  the  cure  above  recommended,  it  ought  to 
be  principally  ufcd  as  a  preventative,  about  a  month  before 
that  diforder  in  common  makes  its  appearance,  which,  in 
mod  places,  is  about  tlie  fall  of  the  leaf. 
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APPENDIX. 

No  I. 
OBSERVATIONS 

By  Mr.  Cameron,  of  Fafsfairfi,  near  Fort  mUiam,  rcJpeSlins  U 
IK  bis  Hcigbbourbood. 

Th  E  foil  B  in  part,  li^t  an*l  fandy,  and  in  other  parts  a  deep  cUy.  The  climil 
The  faiTiis  are  in  general  large,  in  fome  places  occupied  by  one  tcaanr,  and  in  ot 
ber.— They  are  principally  in  paihire,  and  have  very  little  cultivated  grafs  of  any  1 
ftcep  fiocV,  and  the  prcfent  breed  of  l)Iack  ficcd  fiicep,  is  fuppofed  to  be  the  fittc  ft  f< 
Watering  is  an  improvcnicnt  that  has  not  been  tried,  nor  is  there  any  conCder^Ie  li 
lit  for  it.— The  only  grains  cultivated  arc  barl<7  andoatj.  Ail  kind*  of  green  croj 
anfwcr.^Fallowing  iinot  praSifed. 

The  manure  upon  the  fca  coaft,  are  fliell  fand  and  fea  ware,  in  the  inland  parti 
of  mofs,  fcami,  horie  and  cow  dung.— The  ufeful  implemenw  are  the  common  (4o 
horfes,  one  horfc  carts  wd  flcdg-s. 

As  to  Iced  harvcft,  oats  are  fowcd  the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  AihtI,  >i 
in  May ;  har\'eft  barley  upon  the  fca  coaft,  about  the  middle  of  Auguft  i  oaM  «d 
the  middle  of  September,  (inland  later.) 

The  farms  are  moftly  in  open  Selds:  thcfew  perfons  that  have,  incloied,  tuvc  fc 
vantages  from  it.— The  inclofurcs  are  ftone,  or  feal  dykes ;  the  expeiKe  of  ftooe  d 
three  to  ten  fliil'ings  a  rooil,  the  height  from  three  foot  and  a  half  to  five  foot ;  the 
ihiliing  a  rood,  and  in  general  five  foot  high,  the  fize  of  the  inclofures  depeocUng 
ation  of  the  ground :  They  are  (a  few  that  they  hive  no  eSeft  upon  populatioD  in  t 

Wages  to  2  ploughman  by  the  year  from  five  pound*  to  feven  pounds.— Price  of  la 
ling  per  day  ;  the  hours  of  labour  in  fuinmer  and  harveft  are  from  fix  to  the  morni 
night ;  there  are  few  employed  at  day  vnges  in  this  country  at  any  other  ieafon  of  t 

Vet;  little  attention  is  paid  to  dtaioing  of  any  kijulf  nor  i>  paring  vd  boning  pn 
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c  country  io  general  is  not  well  wooded ;  but  on  part  of  the  cftat;  of  Lochid,  in  this  nel 
nod,  there  is  a  natural  fir  wood,  of  twelve  computed  milei  long,  and  fome  young  plantatiB 
|b  Ibme  natural  oak  woods  j  fouDg  woods  are  prcfcrved  from  fcvcn  to  nine  years  froipl 
of  cattle. 

e  price  of  provifiom  in  this  country  is  very  uncenan,  and  depends  entirely  upon  the  nol 
luth  country  markets.  '  ' 

e  military  roads  io  this  country  are  kept  in  great  repair,  and  much  improved  by  Coll 
p)mcry._  TTie  parochial  roads  arc  now  in  away  of  being  made  good  by  an  Aft  of  I'arliaro^ 
'  obtained  for  this  county. — The  farm-houfes  in  general  bad  and  ill  conftruflcd, — The  lei 
Krai  from  fevea  to  nineteen  yean ;  long  Icafes  and  a  better  fy  Item  in  building  and   inclofl 

I  arc  fuppofed  to  t)c  the  principal  improvemenct  for  this  country,  are  fjund  to  be  the  raoftf 

[COUS. 

Kre  is  very  little  commerce  aud  no  manufaAures  in  this  dillrift.    There  are  no  Socict:esl 

II  in  the  county  for  the  imptoveoient  of  Agriculture,  and  the  turn  of  the  people  for  [ 
nent  n  not  great ;  but  tlicre  are  none  readier  to  follow  a  good  example  ;  and  the  premil 
hr  granurd  by  the  board  of  Tnifleei  for  the  beft  turnips,  are  found  greatly  to  improve  V 
horlw  of  tluidiOrid.— Short  leafei  and  a  raJny  climate,  are  the  obfiaclcs  to  iirprovcuieol 


No.  II. 
OBSE  RVATiONS 


llr.  M*DoNAi,D,  cf  Acbirkhlan,  rcfpcclin<r  tbe  jiaU  of  Hujbandry   in  | 
ncigbbourbood of  GUnco,  in  j^rgylf/ljirc. 


A.  M'Donald  having  a  farm  of  upwards  of  tlurty  miles  long,  and  tiirce  or  fjur  miles  hrc 
artctyof  foib,  vrhich  ib fuppofed  to  anl^ncr  a  ilic<:p  Hock,  bcitcr  Ihan  if  it  were  all  ofonckl 
r.  M'Donald  haa  the  moft  of  this  firm  under  a  (hccp  flock,  of  ihc  black  faced  or  Linton  brcl 
le*  not  wifh  to  tuvc  any  mixed  br>:cd  in  his  fl:):k,  unkfi  he  eotild  get  tups  of  a  fiiperior  cT 
Q  bis  aiwn,  gf  the  real  Linton  breed,  as  the  wool  is  only  a  iccond.iry  objci.'^,  though  ai  I 
tiaic.  Mr.  M'Donald's  wool,  is allovscd by  the  Engtifli  minui'a,'"tiirLrs,  who  buy  it  from  h 
at  Icalicgual  to  any  other  tlock  in  the  Highlands,  in  point  of  quality, 
r  Anne  yean  back,  his  wcddcrs  hare  been  bought  by  Yorklliire  graziers,  who  acknowh 
IO  bk  ctccUcot  ieeden,  and  recommeEui  it  to  Mr.  M'Donald,  not  to  mix  his  breed  of  fl 
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M-itli  t'tiixr  the  Cheviot,  or  any  foreign  breed. — Mr.  M'Donald  Is  fully  rcfoIveJ  fo  lij 
of  a  niiiiiL)^r  of  his  ewe  lainh^,  and  year  olds  next  fcafon,  and  has  applied  to  fooie  tA 
in  Vorkflijre  and  Cumberland,  to  get  a  proper  perfon  to  come  from  either  of  thofe  oj 

-the  cxperinaeiit,  as  he  wccrt.iin  It  will  anl'*'er  j  unlcfs  there  niay  be  coniidcrabic  lolTd 
and  ns  Mr.  M'Donald  ha»  obfcrvcd  an  advertifemenl  in  the  newfpaperf,  by  order  d 

■Ijnd  Society,  wlicrcin  tbtry  promifc  certain  premiums  to  the  l^ock  mnftcrs  that  have] 

.TiUiTiber  of  fpay'd  lambs,  or  year  olds. — Mr.  iI'Doa:  Id  is  to  apply  to  that  honorable  k 
formation  with  regard  to  fpaying  of  young  iliecp.— Mr.  M'Donald  keeps  about  Ctvcnty  J 

.his  farm,  ten  of  whith  he  keeps  in  his  own  family,  the  other  ten  he  gives  in  his  prin^ 
,  .fur  M-hidiihc  Hicphcrd  paps  tifcy  pound?:  flerling,  and   reus  two  cilres  to  tui  ml 
cslves  arc  alfo  fold  for  tlie  mailer's  behosf.  ' 

Mr.  M'Donald  ii  pcifuadcd  from  c:cperience,  that  the  improvemenc  ofhAygront 
great  advantage  to  all  farmers,  who  wifli  to  make  ample  returns  from  the  dairy, 
from  trial,  lliellyfand  lo  be  the  bcft  and  chcapcft  nuniire  for  encouraging   bay, 
yet  found  out  in  this  country  ;  as  the  ground  will  produce  generally,  four  or  H**e' 

,  than  the  gro\ind  produced  before  the  flielly  fand  was  laid  on,  this  manure  cmnot  be' 
any,  but  ihofc  that  live  on,  or  near  tlie  conft ;  tlui  fand  ia  carried  from  Clao    R; 
this  co.nl,  for  about  three  lliillitigs  and  fix-pence  per  ton.     As  Mr.  M'Doaald  &id<l 
this  country  won't  anfwer  com  crops  whh  tlie  inceirant  rains  tliat  are  generally  in 
has  almoft  entirely  fel  his  mind  to  the  railing  of  potatoes,  the  bcft  maaurg  for  whjl 
be  a  compofcd  dunyhill,  made  ufe  ofonadiyioiL 


No.   III. 

OBSERVATIONS 

( >•  thi  Hupandfj  around  Campbctton,  Kintyre,  by  Mr.-  Longi 

A   H  E   nature  of  the  foils  is  &   fandy  «nd  light  loam,  and  feme  thin  day.     Ti* 
wet  and  cold.— The  farms  arc  in  general  fmall,  occupied  in  both  tillage  and  gnii.— Tl 
employed  both  in  hulbandry  and  pafture. — Thegrafll-i  that  arc  cultivated  in  catural. 
offtock  arc  cows,  horfes,  and  Oieepi  tU  prefcnt  breed  migUt  be  improTcd  by  kt 
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lychareniiKH'inuitnlidlheeauntrf.    New  breeds  ougBt  to  be  tried  witb  caution. 
bad  n  naicicd,    b'Jt  pait  U  tapibl&of  that  improvement. 

L  crops  ptincipally  cultivated,  ve  barley,  oats,  potatoes  anO  bciiiu. — The  rotation! 
L  barlcj-,  oats,  and  then  pafture  without  ibwing  any  feed.  No  green  cropi  ufed,  f 
■kIc  clover,  and  is  found  to  anfwer  well;  there  is  nodoubtt>f  our  laillug  turnips  ifl 
■B  faTetfaem  from  the  dcitrufUon  of  people;  but  without  the  country  in  general  would  hP 
kre  would  be  no  polllbility  of  keeping  ttiem.— There  ii  little  or  no  fallowing  ufed, 
fct  pra£tice  is  found  to  anfwcr  wdL 

Lcs  ufed  are  duns,  ^^'^  '^^  '^^'l  fand.— Little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  making  of  dunglil 

pScotc^plough  is  u&d  in  general,  a  bad  fort  of  caru  and  other  utenfils,  which  is  ml 

raie  cotntry.    Horfes  are  made  ufe  of  in  general  for  the  plough. 

irfual  £ced  time  it  from  March  till  May. — Harveft  is  from  Augiid  till  OAober.— The  ll 

,  but  chiefly  in  open  fields.— A  great  advanuge  has  been  found  by  the  iDdolingT 

ng  better  crops,  and  improving  the  ftock  much  by  the  cattle  going  at  their  eafe.- 

e  inclofures  isfrom  five  to  t«cniy-&ve  acres;  part  widi  ftone,  part  double  fcal  dyke,  J 

ll  hedge  planted.— The  inclofures  increaie  population. 

e  of  wages  is  from  three  pounds  ten  to  four  pound*  per  half  year.    Daily  wagJ 

e  to  fixteen-pence  per  day :  the  bouit-they  work  in  fummer  are  fcom  fijc  o'clock  in 
I  fix  in  the  evening ;  in  winter  they  work  as  long  as  they  can  fee. 

s  made  ufe  of  in  feony  parts  are  open,  and  are  foundtoanfwer  well ;  iQ'Ottur  groul 

3  drains.— Faring  is  little  praAifed,  but  what  is  done  is  feund  to  anfwer  well. 

e  of  me»l  is-  from  two  (hillings  to  two  and  three-pence  per  ttonc  Dutch,  and  is  likl 

^  toe  the  flefli  proviCons  ts  from  three  (litllingi  to  three  and  four- pence  per  flooe  Engll 

Lcly  to  have  a  great-Ul. 

lubUc  n.>ads  arc  very  good  over  all  the  countr}*;  the  bye  roads  are  but  indifferent.— '■ 
s  are  in  general  well  Ctuated  of  late. 
■  kales  commonly  granted  are  for  nin:tcen  years ;  the  long-  leafcs  are  found  to  be  the  d 
s  for  both  landlord  and  tenant,  they  encourage  the  tenant  to  carry  on  the  iroprovcmcnJ 


■n  has  been  no  manu^ure  carriedon  in  this  difirift,  only  a  bleach  field,  that  has  been  e 
(d  witbia  tbefe  tHree  years,  and  is  £3und  to  be  of  great  ule  to  the  country  by  keeping  mol 
t  |Cacc  that  «{cd  to  go  to  Ireland  for  bleaching  cloths ; .  it  lies  two  Englifh  miles  to  the  u 
of  Campbettoo. 

cpB  are  a  number  of  teionts  who  have  a  tiim  for  improving ;  but  there  is  no  cncouragen  ' 
ihcv  tot  io  dcwg)  tbcir  kafes  arc  lb  fliort,  and  no  prenuums  for  greeo  crops,  && 
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No.  IV. 

observation: 

By  Humphrey  Graham,  Esq.  reJpcSing  the  Hujbandrf  in  lU 
of  Inveraray, 

X  H  E  foil  in  the  low  grounds,  is  in  general  a  ticep  light  loam ;  in  the  high«" 
Icfs  gravelly. — Moft  of  the  hills  arc  green  to  their  lops ;  there  are  fevcral  trirts 
covered  witli  heath,  inierfpcrfed  wiih  fpots  of  rocky  pafture.— It  b  alledgcd,  tfu 
here  than  in  moft  parts  of  the  wc!l  of  Scotland.     The  harvefi  monihE  arc  the  m 

The  farms  ai  c  in  general  ^et  to  fmall  tenants ;  ihat  is,  fcvei-al  families  occupy 
the  pafture  in  common,  and  poflefling  the  arable  in  the  run  rig  manner,  whi.:b,  h 
be  at  au  end  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  lands,  as  a  fepante  lot  is  already  marlted  oi 

Lands  arc  chiefly  in  pafture  ;  a  -very  ihiall  proportion  in  tillage. — No  grafs 
tenants.— Sheep  and  black  cattle  are  the  ftocVs  kept,  bothof  which  are  itnprovi 
Highland  breed  of  cattle,  and  the  black  faced  fliecp,  are  reckoned  the  belt  for  tt 

The  grain  cultivated  ant  oats,  and  a  fmall  quantity  of  barley. — Coatie  potatoe 
green  crops. — ^Thc  outfield,  two  crops  of  oats,  and  then  lay  for  two  or  three  ; 
not  praAifed. 

Manures. — T'  ;  produce  of  the  Stable  and  Byre,  or  cow-hoiUe;  veiy  leldom 
attention  paid  to  the  making  of  dunghills. 

The  tenants  make  their  own  ploughs  and  harrows,  both  in  an  awkward  bad  in 
ants  ufe  their  own  fmall  breed  of  horfcs. 

Seed  time. — The  month  of  April  for  oati ;  May  for  hurley  and  potatoes ;  S« 
tober  for  harveft, — In  a  few  farmi  a  field  or  two  may  be  inclofed  for  the  purpolc 
of  natural  gra£  for  hay ;  the  produce  varies  according  to  circuinAancci.>»It  is  i 
dred  ftonc,  (241b.  Avcrdupois  to  the  Hone)  from  the  acre ;  the  produce  great! 
elofures.  If  the  inclofurcs  are  made  bf  the  landlord,  an  interefl  of  from  fix  to  1 
cent,  upon  the  outlay  is  commonly  charged,  as  inclofing  both  improves  the  qual 
ereafei  the  quantity  of  grafs  it  confequently  Icadi.to-an  Improvement  of  the  H 
the  tenant  to  feed  his  cattle  better  through  the  witter  and  fpiing.  The  few  inc 
fiwto  ten  acres  each.  'There  r.refome  inclofed  by  llonedykci,  whichcoafromfi 
per  fall,  the  height  from  four  10  five  feet  IncloCog  has  bad  no  cfied  one  \ 
population. 
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t  of  labour  from  fivteen-pence,  in  fummer,  lo  one  fliillin^,  in  win;,T,  per  (!:;>■.    ricec« 

■  the  labourer  nearly  dtc  f:iinc,  as  the  proper  rates  are  now  pretty  weil  uncle  rilood.— In  fn 

,  and  harrcfit  thry  work  from  f-n  to  fir,  twv  hours  l>eing  allowed  for  brirnkfaA  and  difl 

r  tbejr  work  whi!e  there  ii  diy-Iiglii,  w'.th  one  liour  for  brcakfnft  or  tllnncr.  I 

Bing  not  pnAifed.^N'o  paring  and  biimin^— A  grc^t  ileal  of  wood  properly  iiiclofcil 

ikod  after:  it  isir.oflly  cut  for  charLOLil  by  a  Lancafli ire  iron  furnace  Company,    fl 

E  out  of  it  generally  from  lix  to  ei^ht  ycart  after  cutting.  I 

£cns  u  bigS  as  in  any  part  of  Scotland,  except  fiib,  which  are  here  in  plenty  and  (M 

Mis  are  well  made  an4  kept  in  good  order.  I 

r  bt-tng  plenty  in  thi»  ncighbonrhood,  the  fenn  houfes  are  in  fomc  rcfpcils  more  I 

tdun  innuny  other  parts  of  tlic  PTghlamls,  but  they  are  badly  conftrucleU,  and  ingil 

cd.     Leales  granted  for  nineteen  yean.  I 

uecte  and  manufaAurcs  within  this  dillrii!!  have  had  no  eKc&  oit  its  agriculture  ;  tl»l 

Sure  is  one  of  coarfe  woollens  and  carpeting.     No  praflicei  that  would   be  of  lervil 

Mmtriet. — ^N'o  Societies  of  Agriculture  cl\iibliflic('.  I 

pe^Ie  do  not  feem  to  have  any  particular  turn  for  improvement ;  abuliHiing  run  li^g 

maf  poiEhly  excite  it. — Reftraining  the  number  of  their  cittk  wiiliin  proper  limits  ani 

I fafficient  fupply  of  winter  provL-ndcr,  appuir  ihc  only  meifurcs   rcquifile,  bcfulc« 

'praSilcd  for  improving  their  Itock  ;  for  this  end  it  might  be  advifable  to  cultivate  til 

oerer  fuScr  from  the  fly  in  tliis  climate ;  but  inclofures  muft  firA  be  made,  and  thel 

I  be  general,  otherwife  they  cannot  be  prefcrved.  I 

prece^ng  obfervations  relate  only  to  the  farms  in  the  poflclHon  of  tenants ;  the  very  I 

I  in  the  Dukeof  Argyll's  oivn  hands,  is  managed  in  a  very  different  manner;  evel 

tit  io  the  implements  of  hufbandry  and  modcsof  culture  are  tried,  and  purfucd  or  rA 

grare  found  to  anfwer  or  the  contrary.     Crops  of  diSerem  forts  are  raifed;' fallowing  il 

alfo  paring  and  burning  ;  OTien  arc  ufcd,    and  every  thing  done  with  a  view  of  inipl 

,  and  bringing  this  part  of  the   country  to  as  perfeA  a  flatc  as  the  foil  nnd  climH 

of;  thefc  obfcrvationi  are  tarried  on  under  the  direftion  of  the  Duke  hinifelf,  wiih  I 

s  to  fuperintend  every  department.   It  is  allowed  that  the  Dukc's  breed  of  Highlan  J 

■tfaebeft  in  Scotland.    Of  this  kind  his  Grace  keeps  Gxty  cows,  and  the  whole  black  ta 

■RntkioiliaDdajeiia  the  Puke's  fiarm  .-ulnvei'vay,  amount  to  upwards  of  fixhundreal 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


THE  following  valuable  communication,  respecting  the  preser 
|ate  of  hulbandry  in  the  county  of  Mid  Lothian,  and  the  means  c 
improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  consideration  of  the  Board  of -A 
iculture,  is  now  printed,  merely  for  the  purpose  of.  its  being  cir 
iated  there,inorder  that  every  person,  interested  in  thewelfareof  tlia 
kunty,may  have  it  inhis power  to  examine  it  fully  beforeit  is  pubUfhed 
is  therefore  requested,  that  any  remark,  or  additional  observation 
ich  may  occur  to  the  reader,  on  the  perusal  of  the  following  fheet 
lay  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  office  in  Lon 
>n,  by  whom  ihc  same  fhall  be  properly  attended  to  j  and,  whei 
lc  returns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up  of  the  stat< 
agriculture  in  Mid  Lothian,  from  the  information  thus  accu 
|ulated,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly  superior,  to  a 
thing  of  the  kind,  evoT  yet  made  public,. 
The  board  will  probably  follow  the  same  plan,  in  regard  to  all  th 
|licr  couaiies  in  the  united  kingdom;  and,  it  is  hardly  necelsary  tc 
d,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  afsistancein  its  power,  to  any  persoi 
.10  maybe  desirous  of  improving  his  breed  of  cattle,  flieep,  &c 
of  trying  any  useful  experiment  in  hulbandry. 
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The  countv  of  F.Dl>»licacTr,  or  Mm  LoTriiAK.  is  sima- 
ttd  beiA-een  55"  jy,  auJ  jj**  59,  dcgrets  of  N.  latitude 
and  between  2*  ^0,  and  3*  33,  dcgrtes  of  Ion.  W.  ot 
Grcenwicli.  It  cxicivdi  along  the  soLith  fimrc  of  the  fricli 
of  Firth,  its  iiortliern  bouinl.iry, far  about  n  mile>  f.'o:nE. 
to  W,  but  cxpandiiijT  gradually  as  it  stretches  southward* 
its  southern  linr,  (kiriiiig  ih--  counla-s  of  Sslkirk,  Ptebleo, 
end  Lanark,  is  about  3'>  miles,  so  that  the  mean  length 
of  thi?  couiiiy,  from  L.  to  W.  may  be  about  i4  miles  ;  and 
as  its  mean  breadih  from  N.  to  S.  may  be  about  15 
miles,  the  txteiil  altogether  may  amount  to  abotiC  56? 
square  miles  j  that  is  130, ;;©  £nglilh  acres,  or  183,140 
Seotcli  acres,"  the  common  measure  used  in  this  coun- 
ty. Of  this,  one  third  p;irt  may  be  estimated  as  the  pro- 
ponioii  of  hill,  or  grounds  inacccf^iible  to  the  plough;  and 
two  thirds,  or  absut  iio,o,.>c  Seotcli  acres,  in  tillage,  ia 
pasture,  or  in  v.'ocd. 

mUi.  The  hills  rjay  be  arranged  u'^idcr  two  princijis.! 
divisions,  the  More  bit  hilU,  and  the  Fentland  hills. 
There  arc  indeed  several  othvrs  altogether  unconnected 
with  them,  and  with  one  another,  but  which  are  inconsi- 
derable, either  with  respect  to  their  height  or  their  extent> 

The  Moiefoor  hills,  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  county, 
form  a  mountainous  district  of  about  50  s(]uare  miles. 
Tiiey  are  the  mo^t  elevated  in  Mid  Lothian,  being 
from  1400  to  i8j3  feet  in  height  above  the  level  of  the 
Sea.  There  arc  several  dales  or  valleys  interspersed  a- 
mong  them,  consisting  of  very  good  arable  land  ;  a  great 
many  even  of  the  liiils  themscives  have  beeo  is  cultiva- 

*  The  Enrlili  arre  coi.tai  t  <S4o  v]iiirc  jaiJi  of  }4  iiuli»  cacS,  ami  tlie 
Sciitih  :irtc  5760  sqi.;itc  yar.U  ol  17  iiichn  each ;  licnec  the  ^opunion  1k- 
(n'ccn  Oic  Scuuli  ar.il  Engl.Oi  acre  it  tcrjr  nculf  m  5  10  4. 

tion, 
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tion,  and  very  fine  crops  of  oata  arc  still  produced  a  great 
Vfzy  up  their  siiles,  wiiicli  in  good  seasons  come  to  tole- 
rable perfection.  The  pasture  on  the  whole  is  in  gene- 
ral  found  to  be  sweet  and  healthy,  which  h;is  made  them 
to  have  been  long  esteemed  as  fine  fliccp  -walks,  and  the 
stock  bred  there,  accounted  superior  to  the  most  part  of 
jiill-fed  fhccp  in  this  country.  This  wliole  hilly  district 
is  generally  denominated  Gala  Water,  from  tiic  name  of 
the  principal  stream. 

Tne  Peniland  hills  arc  situated  nearer  the  middle  of  the 
county,  approaching  within  six  miles  of  the  sea,  and  a« 
bout  4  miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  cipital.  They  do  not 
occupy  so  great  an  extent  as  the  hills  of  iVIorcfoot,  not 
exceeding  40  square  miles  j  neither  are  they  so  much  ele- 
vated, the  highest  not  exceeding  4600  feet;  yet,  from  their 
local  situation,  adjoining  to  a  flatter  country,  they  have  a 
more  formidable  appearance  ;  and  from  their  bleak  and 
barren  aspect,  arc  naturally  more  gloomy  and  unplea- 
sant. 

Low  country.  The  low  part  of  the  county  is  ex* 
cccdingly  diversified  in  its  apj^earancc  and  quality.  The 
most  level  part  of  the  lands,  as  wellas  the  richest  soil,  is 
however  generally  to  be  met  with  on  the  northern  side  next 
to  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  about  15  or  16  miles 
from  E.  to  W*  and  of  6  or  8  in  breadth  from  N.  to 
S.  containing  a  tract  of  upwards  of  5c, ceo  Scotch  acres 
of  arable  and  fertile  lands,  in  }vhich  are  interspersed 
several  small  hiils,  Arthur's  scat,  Blackford  hills, 
Craiglockhart,  &c,  which  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of 
the  country,  without  much  diminifhlng  its  value  j  r»s  they 
yield  a  considerable  rent  from  the  fine  pasture  with 
which  they  in  general  abound.  Farther  up  tlie  country, 
»nd  nearer  to  the  hills,  there  is  a  still  greater  extent  of 
flain  couatry  ;  wliich,  being  not  only  nuich  higher  situa* 
ted,  (from  6oD  to  (;do  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,) 
but  also  having  in  general  a  great  northern  exposure,  it 
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Iccoracs  very  unfriendljT  to  vegetation,  altliough  the  na- 
tural qualities  of  the  soil  arc  far  from  being  defective; 
vet  even  here,  in  situations  th^l  are  well  ihcUcrsd 
ty  ulaTilations,  or  whicii  have  a  southern  aspect,  there 
are  many  fertile  and  rich  spots,  even  to  the  ve  ry  verga. 
of  the  hilli.  There  arc  however  in  this  upland  dis-  ' 
irict,  many  extensive  tracts  of  moor  and  mofs,  that  havj 
never  yet  been  under  cultivation  ;  and  perhaps  never 
ihall.  i 

Ri-jfrt  or  loaUrj,     The  strcareis  of  this  county  are   all    ■ 
inconsiderable.     The  term   river  is    never   applied  ;   the 
greater    beinR  called   •^•cttert,    the    lefser,    burai.      The 
principal  wacsrs  arc  the  following  :  Almond  water,  which, 
forms  chiefly  the  west  boundary  of  the  ihirc,  between  this 
county  and  WestLolhiun,  is  not  very  large ;  yet  as  it  flows 
for  a  considerable  way  through  a  flat   rich  country,  it  IJ 
L  very  apt,  in  tptati  or  land  floods,   to  overtop   its   banks, 
Lfcy  which  great  dam^ige   is  doiii:  to  the   adjoining    lauds, 
the  crops  of  which    are  hence   frequently    swept    to    the 
ica.     The    water    of  Leilh    is    of  ktill  lefs   mngnituJc. 
Its  whole   course  does  not  exceed  15  miles,  Bowing  in  a 
deeper  channel  than    the  former  ;    and   for    the    greater 
part,  its  banks   arc   finely   fringed   with   wood.     It  has 
all  the  way  a  considerable   descent,  so  as  to   serve  for  the 
turning  of  mills,  of  which  there  are  a  great  many  of  dif. 
fcrent  kinds  erected  upon  it..    The  Efk  is  the  most  consi- 
derable water   in   the   county,  and  also  the  most  beauti- 
ful.    It  is  formed  of  two  others  of  the  same  name,   the 
north  Elk  and  the  south  Elk  ;  the  former  rising  from  the 
Fentland  hills,  the  latter  from  those  of  Morefoot.    Both  of 
these,  after  flowing  separately  for  la  or  15  miles,   unite 
together  under  the  common  name  of  Elk,  near  Dalkeith, 
about  5  miles  from  their  influx  Co  the  sea  at  Mufsel- 
burgh.     During  almost  their  whole  course,  boUi  before 
and  after  their  junction,  they  glide  in  a  deeply  indented 
U  channel, 
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channel,  worn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  delightfully  (haded  with 
wood.  The  north  Eflc  in  particular  is  remarkable  for  the 
romantick  beauty  of  its  banks,  as  it  flows  by  Roslin,  Haw. 
thornden,  Lafsiwade,  Melville,  and  Dalkeith. 

These  are  the  chief  rivers  which  flow  to  the  north. 
The  Tyne,  which  takes  an  eastern  direction  through  East 
Lothian,  rises  in  this  county,  in  which  it  continues  for  { 
or  6  miles  of  its  course,  beautifully  ornamented  with 
wood. 

The  Gala,  augmented  by  the  Herriot  and  the  Lnggate, 
is  the  only  rivulet  which  runs  to  the  south.  It  rises  in 
the  northern  limb  of  the  Morefoot  hills,  and  after  a  course 
of  about  15  miles,  falls  into  the  Tweed  below  GalaQaels.  Ab 
bout  10  miles  of  its  course  a  re  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
This  is  a  beautiful  meandering  stream,  with  hardly  a 
single  flirub  to  ornament  its  banks ;  it  is  nevcrthclcfii  cxw 
ceedingly  pleasant  to  see  it  rolling  it:t  pure  limpid  waters 
through  a  narrow  dale,  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  hills 
distinguished  for  their  verdure. 

Such  are  the  principal  rivulets,  which  not  only  diver* 
sify  and  ornament  the  face  of  the  country,  but  serve  alio, 
by  the  considerable  fall  which  they,  in  general  have,  to 
turn  the  machinery  of  the  various  mills  erected  upon 
them  ;  in  which  view  they  are  of  much  importance  to 
the  agriculture  of  the  county.  With  respect  to  naviga* 
lion,  they  are  of  no  moment  whatever  ;  as  hardly  in  any 
of  them,  is  it  practicable  to  employ  even  the  smallest 
boat.  In  the  Gala  and  in  the  Elks,  therd  may  be  eonsi* 
derable  numbers  of  trout;  but  very  few  of  these,  or  of  a« 
Dy  other  fifh,  are  to  be  found  in  the  other  rivulets.  Of 
Salmon,  so  plentiful  in  the  Scotch  rivers  in  general,  there 
are  perhaps  not  an  hundred  caught  in  all  the  waters  of  this 
county  in  one  season. 

Almost  the  whole  of  this  county  can  be  seen  at  once 
from  the  summit  of  Allermore,  the  most  elevated  of  the 
PcotUnd  bills  to  the  north.     Its  waters  may  be  traced  Sy 
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die  fringe  of  wood  with  wlilch  their  banki  arj  gcacr^I- 
}j  ornamented.  The  numbcrlefs  villas  in  the  vicinitj  of 
Edinburgh,  and  gentlemen's  seats,  all  over  the  county,  are 
seen  beautiful  and  distinct,  each  in  the  midst  of  its  own 
pbiitations.  These  add  still  more  to  the  embellishment 
of  the  scene  from  the  manner  in  which  they  arc  dispo- 
icd;  not  in  extended  and  thick  planiations,  which  tura 
»  country  into  a  forest,  and  throw  a  gloom  upon  the  pros- 
pect, but  in  clear  and  diversified  lines,  in  clumps,  ia 
hedge  rows,  or  waving  in  clou>U  on  the  brows  of  hills 
and  cleTaied  situations  ;  useful  as  well  as  ornamental; 
protrcling,  not  injuring,  cultivation.  In  fact.  Mid  Lo- 
thian, when  viewed  on  a  fine  summer  day,  from  almost  a- 
ny  of  its  hills,  displays  a  prospect  of  as  many  natural 
beauties,  without  being  deficient  in  those  embelliflimentf 
which  arise  from  industry  and  cultivation,  as  perhaps 
can  be  met  witli  in  tiny  tract  of  tlie  same  extent  in  Great 
Britain.  The  expanse  of  ihe  Forth,  which  forms  the  nor- 
thern boundary,  and  which  is  here  from  6  to  lo  mile* 
in  breadth,  adds  hig!»ly  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the  scene; 
and  the  capital,  situated  upon  an  eminence  adjoining  to 
an  extensive  plain,  rises  grand  to  the  view,  and  gives 
a  di.^nity  to  the  whole. 

Surface.  Descending  from  the  hills  to  the  tow  coun- 
try, the  surface  which  had  the  appearance  of  an  uniforin 
plain,  undergoes  a  remarkable  change  to  the  eye.  The 
fields  are  laid  out  in  various  directions,  according  to  the  na* 
tural  figure  of  the  ground,  which  is  unequal,  irregular, 
and  inclined  to  every  point  of  the  compafi.  The  most 
part  however  of  the  land  lies  upon  a  gentle  slope,  either  to 
the  N.  or  the  S.  in  banks  which  are  extended  from  W.  to 
£.  all  over  the  county.  This  inequality  in  the  sur- 
face contributes  much  to  the  ornament  of  the  coun- 
try, by  the  agreeable  relief  which  the  eye  ever  meets  with 
in  the  change  of  objects,  while  the  universal  declivity 
which  pievails  more  or  lefs  in  every  field>  is  favourable  to 
B  s  ..  tho 
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the  culture  of  the  lands,  by  allowing  a  ready  descent  to 
the  water  which  falls  from  tlie  Heavens. 

Soil.  The  soil  is  as  much  divcrsiGcd  as  the  surface. 
It  is  not  easy  to  dttcrmine  which  is  most  prevalent,  clay, 
sand,  loam,  or  gravel,  as  they  ai  c  all  to  be  seen  in  the  same 
farm,  and  frequently  in  the  same  field,  wiih  many  varia« 
tions  of  quality,  which  is  likely  to  be  more  and  more  in* 
creased  by  the  efTccts  of  cultivation  and  manure,  till  pf^r. 
haps  in  the  end,  the  whole  may  be  reduced  in  no  small  dc* 
gree  to  loam.  One  remarkable  circumstance  may  be  ob« 
served  here  in  the  soil,  though  by  no  means  peculiar  to 
this  county,  that  the  lands  hanging  to  the  north,  are  aU 
xnost  always  the  most  fertile,  producing  better  crops  than 
those  which  have  a  southern  exposure. 

Climate^  This  county  lying  nearly  as  far  north  as  lar. 
j6^,  might  well  be  supposed  to  be  naturally  cold.  Ne« 
verthelcfs,  the  climate  on  the  whole  is  far  from  being 
unfriendly  to  vegetation.  Excefsive  cold  and  extreme  heat 
are  alike  unknown. 

It  is  the  inconstancy  rather  than  the  severity  of  the 
seasons  which  the  husbandman  has  to  guard  against :  in- 
deed so  variable  is  the  weather  in  genera],  that  hardly  a 
•single  week  is  of  the  same  uniform  tenor  ;  and  very  fre- 
quently the  same  day  is  known  to  display  a  vicifsltude 
of  temperature  of  the  most  opposite  tendency  and  efTcct. 
There  is  however  a  general  state  of  weather  that  takes 
place  according  to  the  difTerent  seasons  of  the  year. 
Snow  seldom  falls  upon  the  low  part  of  the  county  be- 
fore the  first  of  December,  and  is  rarely  later  than 
Christmas.  The  time  of  its  continuance  is  however  ve- 
ry uncertain  ;  in  some  years  it  lies  lo  weeks,  and  in 
others  not  three  days.  Three  weeks  is  reckoned  a  mo- 
derate  length  for  the  Jtorm  to  last,  the  name  by  which  a 
great  fall  of  snow  is  denominated.  In  January  and  Fe- 
bruary, the  weather  is  exceedingly  uncertain  ;  sometimes, 
as  in  the  last  three  years,  calmi  clear,  fine  growing  wea* 
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t;jEr,  but  more  cenerall/  InrJfrosIard  snow.  In  March  antl 
April,  co\d  froiiy  morninES  succenlcd  by  warm  suniliinc, 
llifoujiH  the  d%y,  ii  the  genenl  state  of  the  ivcntlier,  Iiy 
whicli  the  whtat  fields  very  frequent!?  sulTer.  In  Mi>',  cold 
piercing  cast  winds  fequently  prevail,  often  attended  with 
hewy  deluges  of  riin,  particularly  unfavoutable  to  the 
grounds  nt  that  time,  wliicli  being  either  under  immediate 
lilUi^e.  or  but  recc'illj  ploughed,  are  liable  to  miicli  injcr7 
from  suLh  snjKtabundant  moisiurc.  June,  though  enjoying 
the  longest  days  of  the  year,  is  often  remarked  for  the 
chili  cold  of  its  mornings,  which,  being  such  a  contrast 
lo  the  noon-liilc  hcac  which  succeeds,  has  the  effect  t^i 
nip  and  blast  the  yet  young  anJ  tender  (lioois  of  corn 
unable  to  withst.nd  such  contrariety  of  weather.  Jul/ 
antl  AuRUst  arc  the  warmest  months,  and  would  l)c  ex- 
ceedingly pleasant,  were  it  not  that  tlic  fine  weather  is 
so  frequently  Interrupted  by  the  thunder  fliowcrs  which 
are  prevalent  at  that  season.  In  September  the  weather 
appears  to  run  into  extremes  ;  in  some  years  there  is  hard- 
ly a  lliower  t.irough  the  whole  month,  and  in  others  ic 
has  been  rainy  almost  every  day.  October,  November, 
pnd  December,  are  in  general  pretty  similar  to  one  ano- 
ther  J  heavy  rains  with  intervals  of  calm  moderate  wea- 
ther succeed  in  rotation. 

The  following  tables  will  {how  in  a  more  explicit  man* 
ner  the  Pirate  of  the  climate  of  Mid  Lothian,  as  Well  with 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  fair  and  rainy  weather,  as  to 
the  respective  degrees  of  heat  and  cold  which  prevail  in 
the  different  months  of  the  year.  They  are  taken  froia 
observations  made  in  eight  sucrefsive years,  from  1785,  to 
1791,  inclusive,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edin- 
burgh i  and  from  that  circumstance  must  be  held  as  stat- 
ing the  cliicatc  somewhat  more  favourable  than  it  is,  ia 
the  greater  part  of  the  county,  the  higher  grounds  in  pat- 
ticolar  being  uot  only  some  degrees  colder^  but  also  expo- 
ted  to  a  greater  quaotam  of  zaia. 

TABLE 
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TABLE  I. 

TJf  quantity  o/raiHi 


1 «    1 

*      1 

^     1 

4i 
3 

5 

^     1. 

•3-7i    1 

•••^^V 

^4 

»--i 

O.'l 

6.6a5 

•58 

^8 

b 

2-3' 

0.88 

»3J 

••*473 

^z 

7 

«.3<J 

0-37 

14 

'•544 

.0 

3 

2.89 

0.44 

«4 

i.963 

*9 

6 

4.73 

o-j 

«3 

1.24 

20 

4 

4.70 

O.li 

i6 

a-43 

21 

IC 

4-79 

0.17 

.4.25 

»-375 

21 

9 

3-3  > 

1.17 

«4«^S 

3." 

21 

5 

10  72 

06 

1  j.lZ 

2  46 

21 

7 

4-33 

e.4i 

*3 

X.61 

20 

9 

5»3 

0.38 

'7.5 

2.84 

2i 

'4 

8  42 

i.it 

January, 
'Fcbruarj, 
March  I 
April, 

May, 
June, 

July. 

August, 

September, 

October, 

Novcn)ber, 

December, 


In  this  table  opposite  to  each  month,  respectively,  Co* 
lumn  I.  (hows  the  number  of  rainy  days  on  an  avt  rage  of 
eight  years.  Col.  a  the  average  quantity  of  rain  in  inches 
deep.  Col.  3.  the  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  that 
took  place  nnontlily  in  cgght  years.  Col.  4.  the  least 
ditto.  Col.  5«  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  in  inch": 
deep.     CoK  6.  the  least  ditt«i 

The  greatest  number  of  rainy  days  in  any  of  the  S 
years  above,  was  in  1789,  the  number  being  222,  pro- 
ducing however  only  23.92  inches  deep  of  water. 
The  greatest  quantity  of  r.iin  was  in  1792,  being  36.8  in* 
ches,  though  there  were  only  185  days  of  rain.  The 
least  quantity  of  rain  that  fell  in  any  of  these  eight  years 
was  in  1786,  when  there  were  oily  9.62  inches  ;  and  aU 
so   the  smallest  number  of  rainy  days,  which  was  only 

^  In  rainy  days  are  not  included,  fo^,  mist,  or  such  small  raim  at  car.not 
ht  caiilf  measured,  but  wr  ich  arc  vci)  frequent  ir.  t!.is  country  so  that  tke 
dimatc  is  still  mote  huiaid  than  from  the  above  table  would  uppf  ar. 
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Bmi  snJ  cM. 

1 

2 

3     |4 

January 

i7 

34-i 

51 

(I 

)''cbruarr, 

41 

37 

59 

20 

M.rcl,, 

4«-J 

33- J 

59 

'4 

April, 

5  = 

^3 

77 

'9 

M.r, 

57 

48 

73 

3» 

June, 

6o.  j 

So.j 

3, 

40 

''4 

53 

f^ 

45 

August, 

«S 

53-5 

3i 

43 

.September, 

6o 

5° 

V 

34 

Ortokcr, 

S' 

45 

65 

21 

November, 

*S 

39 

61 

20 

December, 

i'J 

35 

5.3 

14 

Thf  above  tabic  refers  to  the  observations  made  from 
L  tliermomctcr  in  w].!cli  the  freezing  point  is  fixed  at  31*, 
md  blood  heat  at  i|6°.  CoK  i  opposite  to  each  rca> 
Kctivc  month,  fliowj  the  degree  of  hc:tt  at  noon.  Col. 
1  the  tiegrec  of  cold  atsutirJsing  at  an  avcrvgc  of  8  years* 
rom  17SJ  to  1791  inclusive.  ,Col.  3  the  highest  degree 
lie  ihfrmometcr  hai  attaJrifil  to,  and  col.  4  the  lowest 
poii'it  to  u-!:ich  it  has  fallen  during  the  said  period; 

The  climate  may  be  still  farther  judged  of  from  the  date 
of  the  common  occiirrer.ces  in  liufbandry.  Spring  corns,  as 
oats,  beans,  and  p!.osc,  are  generally  -own  from  the  middle 
of  Fcbuary  to  the  miadlc  of  April,  barley  during  the  whole 
month  of  May.  The  hay  harvest  is  in  July,  aad  corn 
harvest  from  the  20th  of  August  to  the  middle  of  October. 
Tiii:  wheat  seed  time  is  commonly  during  the  months  of  Oc- 
tobtr  and  NoYcmber,  though  sometimes,  when  on  sumnrier- 
fallow,  a:  early  as  the  1st  of  S--plembcr,  and  ia  other  in- 
stances as  late  as  Christmas,  with  very  good  succcfs. 

Townt  and  population.  Edinburgh,  the  capital  of  Scot- 
land, as  well  as   of  Mid  Lothian,  is  a  city  of  considerable 
magnitude,  occupying  an   e:ktent  of  above  two  square 
nilcs.    The   importance   of  this  towa  to  the  agriculture 
B4  ik 
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in  Its  neighbourhood*  may  be  jadged  of  from  its  popula. 
tion  ;  the  nu-nbe-r  of  inhabitants  being  supposed  to  amount 
to  rb^ut  70,000.  Its  markets  and  other  circumstances 
aSecing  ajiricjlture  will  be  taken  notice  ot  afterward. 

Leith,  which  was  formrrly  a  mile  and  an  half  distant 
from  Ed.nburgh,  but  »s  now  in  a  fair  way  of  being  join- 
ed to  if,  bv  the  hu.loings  which  are  rapidly  erecting  be- 
tween thcm^  is  the  second  town  of  importance  in  this 
county  As  itc^ntiis  ibout  14,000  inhabitants,  it  is 
also  of  oiuc^  beii  fit  ro  t'le  agriculture  of  the  county. 

Dalkeith  i^  a  clean  handsome  town  bituatrj  bet«vcen 
the  two  Ertc<  near  tlicir  ju'-cti  n,  about  6  mil«rs  S.  E.  of 
Edi'Jiiir^h.       It  iiiay  co.  tiiu  ab^ut  4000  inhabit^tnts. 

MusSE'  BURGH  FiSHER  ROW  and  Invekesk.  lye  contigu- 
ous to  one  ^notiier,  at  tlir  influx  or  thv  Elk  iiito  iLe  seSi 
about  3  milr3  E  from  Edinburgh.— -The  number  of  in- 
habitants may  amount  to  about  4000. 

These  arc  the  chief  towhS  in  M'u\  Lothian,  but  there  are 
a  grrat  many  v  Ilages  that  may  contain  from  igo  to  8o9 
inhabitants,  ench ,  so  thai  the  population  of  the  coun- 
ty is  very  considerable.  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that 
the  number  of  people  in  all,  will  be  found  to  be  little 
ihort  of  i30,ceo,  which  is  equal  to  i-ijth  of  what  Scot- 
land is  !»ii;ip<)ned  to  contain  ahogt  thtr,  and  is  probably 
snore  in  pu»poit:«*ri  to  the  number  ot  ^cres  than  any  other 
county  in  Great  Britain  except  Midulesex. 


YEARLY  VALUE,    AND    MANAGEMENT 


OF    ESTATES. 


J 


For  remsrki  and  addhieiu; 


obicrvatioQj. 


["here  is  aloioat  no  landed  estate  in  this  county  worth 
>ool.  a-ycar  i  few  amount  to  aoool.  and  many  are  not 
tore  1500].     Neifher  ii  tliere  much  of  the   lands   par- 

Ucd  cut  into  sma.l  propcriics,  the  {jaf^efsions  in  general 
■ing  from  500I.  to  loool.  of  annual  rent  ;  hence  the  gen- 
y  are  nearly  00  a  level  with  one  another,  forming  that 
ihiablo  and  tcspfCtable  clafs,  whose  easy  and  unincum- 
:re(l  eirciimstaiici-s  cniible  them  to  promote  the  solid  in- 

resu  of  their  country,  to  which  they  in  general  pay  a 
ity  hudahlc  attcniion. 

As  the  greater  part  of  ihe  proprietors  of  this  county  ei- 
icr  are,  or  have  been,  in  the  army,  the  navy,  or  employed 
I  the  numerous  and  respectable  departments  of  the  law, 
1  ihe  various  offices  of  the  revenue,  in  banking,  or  ia 
ommercc,  there  aie  but  few  of  them  who  have  leisure  to 
[iply  10  agriculture  ;  therefore  the  lands  are  commonly 
:t  to  hulbandmen  who  farm  them  on  leases.  This  is  the 
aae  with  perhaps  eight  ninths  of  the  whole;  the  only 
rounds  retained  by  the  proprietor  being,  in  general,  a 
cw  small  inclosures  around  the  mansion-house,  common- 
J  kept  in  pasture  ;  or,  in  some  cases,  a  few  acres  in  til- 
ige,  foi  bia  amusement  in  making  expeiimeaU  in  hus- 
C  baodiy. 
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bandry.  Even  the  house  and  gardens  arc  frequently  let 
in  lease,  the  owner  finding  himself  accommodated  in  $omc 
other  place,  more  suitably  to  his  taste  or  circumstances. 

The  connexion,  between  landlords  and  tenants  sub* 
sists  here*  for  the  most  pare,  on  an  amicable  footing. 
The  former  pay  a  due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  ht. 
ter,  act  towards  them  in  a  friendly  manner,  and  cXiA 
their  rights  with  lenity  and  moderation  ;  whilst  the  te- 
nants retain  and  cheri(h  a  respect  for  the  lord  of  the  manor^ 
which  is  seldom  violated,  but  in  cases,  where  they  arc 
used  with  harlhnefs  or  s.  verity  ;  which  does  indeed  soine« 
times  happen,  although  it  is  generally,  in  such  cases,  not 
icasy  to  decide  which  of  the  parties  i;>  most  in  the  wrong. 

Length  of  Leases^  &.C    The  most  common  length  is  nine- 
teen years,  which,  in  a  cultivated  country,  s-ems  to  be 
a  vtry  reasonable  period  for  all  parties,  but  Wis  formerly 
-twice,    and  sometimes  thrice,    that   extent.     There   are, 
howcvir,  many  deviations  from  this  rule.     When  lauds 
have  been  long   in  pasture,  and   are   again   brought  into 
tillage,  in  order<o  eradicate  the  log,  and  renew  the  pasiure* 
grsfsts,  or   perhaps   for   the  sake  of  a  better  rent,  it  is 
con.mon  to  let  them  for  thrs^e,  five,  or  seven  ycar»  only, 
restricting   the  tenant  to  certain  cn«ps,  and  obliging  him 
to  lay  the  grounds   down  again  into  grafs.     Or,   where 
there  are  circunibtaitces  which  call  for  a  nnfore  than  usual 
exertion,  as  improvmt;   of  waste   grounds,    draining   of 
Wet    land,  enclosing,  &(.c.    the   tenant  gets  a  lease  tor  a 
loi  ger    period,    according    as    these   may    riquire  ;    and 
in    that   case   ai,    2j,    or   31  years  is  the  general  term 
of  endurance.     In  some  of  the   moorland  patts  of  the 
county,  the  tenants  still  remain  without  any  lease  whate- 
•  Ter;    but    this  is  i<ct  cwitig  ^o  much  to  their  landlords, 
.who  are  willing  enough  to  grant  it,   as  to  themselves, 
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who  hn«  an  aversion  at  btinj  biund  !>/  such  an  exprcf* 
in)iii^i.-'iiiri.l  ;  tMh-jT  iirrl'crriii!;  (lie  greater  frciitlom  tliac 
rrtull*  to  ilicm,  from  a  iiaction  wliicli  endiires  only  for  a 
single  year. 

The  ti-rm  of  entry  to  n-*  arable  farm  is  at  Mirtinmasi 
or  the  separation  of  tlie  preceding  crop  from  the  ground. 
Graf*  £ro>inds  are  entered  in  ai  Candlemas  in  tlie  low 
p.irt  of  llic  coiincy,  and  at  Whitsunday  ia  the  tnuorlands. 
The  payment  of  rents  for  arable  lands  i'i  gencnlly  madft 
at  three  diflererl  tcrm>.  Candlemas,  Wnitsunday,  and 
Lammas,  in  equal  proportions,  for  tlie  preceding  crop.  In 
some  cases  rents  are  payable  per  advance,  for  the  crop 
siicccediiiR  ;  that  for  pasture  is  generally  p,iid  at  Martin- 
mas, or  nciv-year's  day  at  farthest ;  it  bcin,;  understood 
that  the  f^rai^icr  has  had  time  to  draw  in  the  pioduce  uf 
his  itock  btfore  these  periods.  Formerly  it  wa*  the  cus- 
tom to  ,jay  the  wliolf  rent  in  iinJ,  but  tlus  often  occasioning  , 
disputei  between  the  parties,  in  all  leases  lately  granted, 
the  rent  is  altogether  piyaWe  in  money  ;  some  few  iii- 
st^inces  excepted,  in  which  a  small  number  of  services  Is 
still  rec^iined. 

Titf  Covenant  J  in  Leftiti,  or  prestationt^  ai  they  are  - 
here  calkd,  are  commonly  as  follows  :  The  houses, 
whi(.h  arc  delivered  over  in  an  habitable  condition,  to  the 
tenant  at  his  entry,  he  U  bound  to  keep  in  proper  order, 
and  to  leave  in  an  habitable  condition  at  his  removal.  £vcn 
houjCEi,  which  he  may  ere£t  during  the  lea^e,  must  be  lei't 
in  good  order  at  the  end.  Formerly  the  lanrtloid  for- 
iiiihxd  tht  grtiit  timbers  needed  tor  repairs,  but  that  ar* 
tide  is  now  generally  left  out.  Coal  and  other  minerals 
are  reserved,  and  a  right  to  work  ihcm,  upon  payi.tg  the 
surface  damages.  If  there  be  growing  tImb-.T  on  the  land, 
the  tenant  la  bound  to  preserve  it.  Where  the  laodt  are  en« 
vloicd,  ia  some  insuucc^  the  whole  charge  of  the  fences.aod 
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expense  of  reparation  is  laid  on  the  tenant,  who  in  this 
case  IS  very  apt  to  neglect  ihem  ;  in  others,  llie  v;hoIe  ex- 
pense  IS  laid  on  the  proprietor,  which  is  neccLarily  pro- 
ductive of  dispute  and  litigation  *•      This  businefs  ihould 
be  a  joint  aflair  between  landlord  and  tenant.    The  former 
(hould  retain  the  sole  direction,  and  the  latter  pay  ouc 
halt  of  the  expense  ;  in  which  case  neither  of  the  parties 
would  be  inclined  to  give  unnccefsary   trouble  to  the  o- 
ther,  and  the  fences  would  be  properly  preserved,  which 
is  the  chief  object  of  the  stipulation.     The  tenant  is  gene« 
rally  bound  to  reside  on  the  lands  :  this  is  impracticable, 
however,  in  the  event  of  his  occupying  more  farms  than 
one  :  But  the  landlord  in  this  case  is  compensated,  for  the 
supposed  lofs  from  his  non-residence,  by  the  additional  rent 
which  is  commonly  given  for  n  Udfarm^  as  it  is  celled. 
It  is  usual  to  debar  the  tenant  from  subsetting,  although 
he  cannot   thereby  relieve  himself  from  being  still  liable 
for  the  rent,  and  the  other  prestations.    In  practice,  hovr« 
ever,  this  is  frequently  evaded  ;  but  often   the  landlord, 
although  not  obliged,  gives   permifsion  to  subset.     The 
whole  straw  on  the  farm  (called  iteelbow)^  was  in  use  to 
be  left  on  the  lands  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  for  the  be- 
nefit of  the  incoming  tenant,  free  of  all  charges  ;  (but  this 
stipulation  is  now  generally  abolifhcd  ;)  also  the  whole  ma* 
nure;  a  condition  that  still  exists,  even  without  an  ex  pre  fs 
clause,  it  being  always  understood  that  the  manure  must  be 
paid  for.  It  is  also  common  to  stipulate  respecting  the  state 
in  which  the  land's  ought  to  be  lelt  at  the  end  of  the  lease  ; 
that  a  certain  quantity  must  be  in  pasture,  green  crop,  6cc. 

*  In  1  case  where  the  landlord  wa«  hound  to  pay  the  whole  expense  of  re- 
paration offences,  a  tenant  has  hern  known  to  cat  down  the  griifs  of  one  in* 
closure  so  much  with  cattle,  that,  desperate  with  hunger,  (Ivy  broke  conti- 
nually cut  into  the  adjoining  dost »  !«i  longing  to  hijosei/,  Who  then  poinded 
hi«  owa  cattlCy  and  sued  hii  hndiord  (or  damages. 
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For  remark*  and  tddillu 
observations. 


Wi'lli  regard  to  the  order  in  wliich  grafs  grounds  fliould 
be  !efr,  tfisputes  are  very  apt  to  arise.  They  act  wisci/ 
in  this  CISC,  wlio  oblige  the  tenant  to  have  a:  least  one 
crop  oiTtliein  himself,  as  his  own  interest  will  induce  him 
to  do  justice  to  the  land,  both  with  respect  to  seed  :uid 
to  labour. 

Reat  vf  land.  The  rent  of  nuricry  and  garden  ground) 
in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  is  from  4I.  to  tol.  the  acre. 
Tlierc  are  many  hundred  acres  thus  occupied,  of  which 
tlie  rent,  at  an  average,  may  be  6i,  Even  lauds  eroptoyed 
in  hiifliandry,  adjacent  to  tlie  town,  are  in  some  instances 
as  high  as  3!.  :  4!'  is  frequent,  and  3I.  los.  very  com- 
mon. It  is  computed,  that  the  lands  for  four  milrs  around 
IT.dinburgh,  in  which  is  includi'd  much  poor  soil,  are  let, 
at  an  average,  at  two  guineas  and  a  half  the  acre.  Even  at 
the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles  from  town,  there  is  much 
land  let  at  40s.  and  even  some  at  50s.  or  more.  Farther 
up  the  country  the  rtiit  is  indeed  much  lower :  in  the 
moorUnds  it  often  doci  not  exceed  as.  6d.  the  acre ;  but 
even  there,  land  of  a  good  tjualiiy  lets  as  high  as  eight  or 
un  Oiillings,  notwithstanding  of  the  general  coldncfs  of 
t!ic  climate  in  the&e  situations. 

Tiic  whole  land  reat  of  the  county,  may  be  calculated 
as  under : 

Average   rent  7otal 

Acres  ccupitd  by  tenants.  per  acre.  rent. 

20,000  rich  soil  near  Edinburgh,  ^.  z  :  11 : 6  ^.  32,300 

39,000  good  lands  more  distant,         176  41*230 

5j,>uo  moorland,     --..-o^o  13,730 

3j,ooo  hill  or  heath,          -        .         016  4ti23 


ifio,coo  acres  occupied  by  tenants,  paying 

yearly,  -  -  ^  '".6*5 

M<re4. 
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jicres  oecvpied  hy  proprietor  si      Averagi  rent  Total 

10,000  in  the  low  country  near         per  acre.  rent. 

Edirburgh,          -         £•  ^  ^^  ^    £*  36,2,so 

5^000  in  the  moorlands,  at     •         x  lo  o  7*3^^ 

5,000  hill  or  heath,  at         -  •             x  fr  375 


20,000  occupied  by  proprietors  worth  yearly,  £.  341^25 


l8o  000  total  paying,  or  worth  yearly,  £.  145,7  6 

Which  at  30  years  purchase  is  £.  4>373i  joo. 


F^R  MS. 

Size,  -l  ifC  farms  here,  with  regard  to  extent,  are  not 
gtcaily  diflfcrent  from  one  another.  Few  are  much  1.  fs 
than  100  acres,  antl  almost  njne  amo  nt  to  300  of  ar:ible 
land*.  They  arc  however,  in  general,  larger  than  they 
were  half  a  century  ago  ;  f ro  n  whic,  so  ne  people  ima« 
gine,  that  the  popu'ario  ;  of  the  country  has  been  dimi« 
nifhed,  as  if  the  mere  change  of  habitation,  from  the  vil- 
lages to  the  towns,  (hould  occasion  an  extemunation  of  the 
inhabitants  ;or«  that  a  system  of  occupation,  which  not  only 
admits  of  a  greater  proportion  of  the  crop  to  come  to  mar* 
kjet,  but  besides,  greatly  increases  the  product  itself, 
iliould  discourage  the  propagation  of  mankind. 

Capitul empLyed  in  agriculture,  Bv  cap'ral,  I  mean  the 
xnoney  a  farmer  has  occasion  to  lay  our,  from  the  time 
he  enters  to  the  pofacfii  n  of  his  fuim,  till  the  time  he 
reaps,  and  can  dispose  of  the  crop.     In  the  low  part  of  the 

*  I  do  not  here  include  umler  the  rank  of  farms,  those  imall  pofsefsions 
of  4  or  5  acres  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  many  villages,  in  the  han  Is  of 
smiths,  carpcntcn,  or  other  mechanic's,  in  which  the  cultivation  scives  on. 
ly  to  distract  the  attention  ot'  the  occupier  iVom  his  proper  protciVion,  x\\\  to 
expose  the  wictchcdoc£i  of  hia  exertions  in  huOundrj. 

county, 


r 
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ceunly,  tliii  may  be  estimated  at  5I.  the  acre ;  100  acres, 
fireramplc,  requiring  503I.  capitil,  whether  the  lands  are 
cmiilovcd  in  pasturcor  in  tillage.  In  the  moor-Unds. where 
a  great  propnrtionof  thci.ind  is  in  pasture  of  a  poor  qiiaU- 
[y,  the  capital  reqaired  may  be  2I.  the  acre  only.  On  the 
hills  and  heaths,  it  wiil  probably  not  exceed  58.  On  these 
lUtj,  the  whole  capii^il  in  the  county  will  amouat  to  as 
under. 
.■!crt}. 

(0  000  in  the  low  country  at         j^._J     0         j^.jjo.ooo 
j5,coo  in  the  moorlands  at  10  1 10,000 

J 5, 000  hill  or  heath  at  0     j  '3<7i^ 


:i6o,ooo  occupied  by  farmers  having  of  capital;^.  373(7jO 

]0,o:o  in  the  low  country  at  5I.         ^  50,000 
j,0'0  in  the  inoorUiids  at  il.  10,000 

5,^00  hill  or  heath  at  53  i.ljo 


ao,3o:  occupied  by  proprietor!  jf      £1.256 


"Total  capital  employed  in  agriculture  ^     d3(,ooo 

Value  of  the  lands  a>  in  p.  2xd  4, .,0^,500 


Sum  toul  laid  out  on  land  ^  4,804,^00 

Peoplf  employidin  agriculture.  Under  this  headare  com- 
preheii>ii.-d  such  mechanitks  as  live  in  the  courtiy,  whose 
chtet'emplDymenc  is  from  farmers,  or  from  their  servants ; 
Si  smiilis,  Wrights,  tailors,  weavers,  fitc  ;  and  occast- 
or.ally,  in  hay-timc  and  harvest,  at  labourers. 

Sujiposing  125  acres  to  be  occupied.in  the  lowcounry, 
by  one  farmer,  250  in  the  moors,  and  1000  in  the  tiills^ 
and  that  each  fanner  has  at  an  average  3  bindt,  or  mar- 
ried strvaotg,  and  4  dome&ticlu,  the  auuib«r  in  ail  wili  be 
aa  loUowi : 

Families 


1^1^^^ 
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Families  of 

»"  *'*                    Farmert. 

IUkJi,         Mecbanicks. 

Fan  Hie  J  o« 
1000  acrti. 

Hills        .          55 

165 

55 

5 

Moor,lands        2iO 

660 

220 

20 

Low  country     400 

X20D 

600 

44 

675 

2025 

875 

Farmer's  families  on 

an  average  4  each  * 

Souh. 
2700 

Domesticks  in  do.  4 

each 

• 

2700 

Hind's  families,  5  each 

- 

IOI25 

Mcchanicks  at  5  each  familj,  hence 

- 

4375 

Total  of  farmers,  their  servants,  and  children         19,900 
To  which  add,  in  the  same  proportion,  the  hinds 
and  mechanicks  employed  by  the  proprietors, 
viz.  460  families  at  5  each         -  •  2,300 


Total  number  of  souls  *  •  22,200 

The  above  population  is  stated  only  at  an  average :  in 
the  larger  farms,  as  the  greater  part  of  the  servants  is 
married,  the  population  is  more  in  proportion  ;  in  the 
^mailer,  although  the  number  of  servants  be  more  in  pro* 
portion,  yet  as  there  are  fewer  of  them  married,  the  num- 
bcr  of  families  and  consequent  population  must  be  lefs. 

*  As  often  screral  farmeri  ire  bachrlors,  the  number  of  touU  of  each  fa* 
mil  J  must  be  iefs  ihan  thai  of  otbcf  houscboidcrs. 


muri. 


r  >j  : 

i 

^f     tutr^ufion  of  eroft 

Sec.  on  a  farm  in  tbi  vicuutj 

•/ 

B          Sdinhtirgh. 

H                          No.  of  acres  aSj— Rent  636  L 

H 

Atrtl. 

—  For  riding 

1 

V      In  wheat 

50 

Colts 

4 

H        Barley 

3S 

Cattte,  ficc. 

H        B<*aiis  and  pease 

35 

Milch-cows 

4 

H      0.its 

JO 

Bull 

K 

■      \l\y  from  sown  grafs 

jo 

N  B.    Some  cattle 

also 

™        P'Sturc  from  do. 

20 

bought  in  occasionally  as 

the 

Natural  pasture 

5 

pasture  may  require. 

Poiatocs 

'S 

Tutniy 

10 

Families  on  the  farm 

l« 

Summer  fallow 

■j 

Of  which  wholly  maia- 



tained 

xa 

ft        Total 

.8j 

Souls  in  do. 

J» 

I                            H^r.s. 

Families  partly  main- 

Korics  in  the  ploughs 

Cart 

■  ■.-.  Thicfhing-mill 


taincd 
Souls  in  do. 
Total  number  of  touls 


70 


This  farm,  jo  y^ars  since,  «as  orcup:ed  by  3  farmers, 
who  kept  II  horses  each,  and  two  cottagers,  making 
only  9  families  in  all. 


Utitnbution  of  crop,  &C.  on  ofarm  in  tht  moor-lamttt  12 
^Itt  from  Ldmburgb, 

No.  of  acres  about  100— Kent  60I.' 

Airti-     Brought  up         «  65 

Of  which  in  oats                jo     Meadow- hay,  natural  i£ 

B-ar           .             -            9     Pasture  about  120 

Pease  -  .  6  . 

—      Total                ■>  100 
Carry  up         .                  65 
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live  Stock.  Bull  .  .  1 

Horses  •  IX     Young  cattle  -  20 

Milch-cows  -  9     Calves  -  5 

Draught  oxen  -  a     Sheep  -  -  78 

The  above  two  instances  are  stated  not  as  rules  in  hus« 
bandrj,  but  merely  as  fa£ls  consistent  with  my  own 
knowledge  ;  the  first  being  that  of  the  farm  of  Granion, 
which  I  rent  myself  j  the  second  Vas  rented  by  one  of  my 
selation;. 


LA  BO  UR. 

Lalourers.     1  lERt   is   perhaps    no  county   in    Great 
Britain  better  sup  ^lit:d  with  work  people  than    Mid-Lo« 
thian.     A  )>(*rpetual  irflr.x  of  the  unen«ployed   from  the 
north  pours  into  Edinburgh  and  its  vicinity*  which  would 
have  the  effect  to  overstock  the  country  with  hands,  were 
it  not  lor  the  roving  disposition  of  that  dlscription  of  peo* 
pie,  who  are  ever  in  search  of  new  employment,  which, 
on  the  least  lure  to  emigration,  they  arc  ready  to  aban« 
don  V  leaving  again   to  the  native  peasantry   the  full  ex* 
ercise  of  their  resptictive  occupations.     It  would,  indeed, 
be  no  easy  matter  to  dispofsifs  the  common  people  of  this 
county  of  their  stations  ;  for  so  attached  are  they  to  the 
place  of  their  nativity,  that  everywhere  they  are  the  old« 
est  residenters,  surpafsing  in  this  respect  both  proprietors 
and    farmers.      It  is,  however,  to  be  observed,  what  is 
indeed  the  result  of  this  stationary  and  unambi:iou«  dis* 
position,  that  they   are  not  the  most  expert  in  their  par- 
ticular profefsions.     Hence  labour,  though  at  a  seeming 
lefii  rate»  is  really  not  cheaper  here  thau  in  other  places  '*. 

Their 

•  •  A  decent  orderly  behaviour  is  miintiined  by  the  country  lenrants.   The 
Sabbath  with  them  is  truly  a  day  of  dctotioo.    No  weathei  almoiv  can  keep 

them 


.  Their  cottages  are  noiv  constructed  in  a  better  style 
than  formerly ;  they  are  larger,  better  lighted,  and  also 
warmer  (see  Butidingj).     Adjoining   to  these  they  have 

comcao!)!/ 

iScm  from  church,  clolhcil  m  th.-ir  btit  »rriy  ;  wtich,  comijccing  ihcir 
1  »tjge*,  ii  wonJerfullj  good.  During  tlie  rcmaindcc  of  the  da;  they  keep 
iheniwlTc*  at  home,  rending  llieir  biblti ;  or,  in  many  inmncei,  they  joi:\. 
locether  in  fjmily-worUiip.  Tiie  I'lrqueniing  oftavcmi  on  i  Sunday  ii  al- 
jBDii  iinhcuid  Dlaaong  Ihcm  ;  hcnrc,  initcad  of  thai  languor  and  licknels 
whith  pfci-cnii  many  a  poor  mcclianick  from  ear  ling  hit  Mondxj')  waz«i 
ihal  day,  un  the  contrary,  to  thr  turmer,  i*  ilie  moH  pro5lable  ;  hliMrvanli 
arorkin^  wiin  more  alacritv  and  vigour  ihan  on  any  other  of  the  week. 
Thty  hare  alw^yt,  beiidci,  Iwtn  Uudiibly  ambitioui  of  giving  their  chililieu 
K  decent  education,  and  would  be  aHiamed  if  ihey  could  not  at  Icatt  read  itte 
Enjlidi  language.  Sthool-teei  arc  indeed  here  exiremety  moderate.  RcaiJ- 
ing  i*  t»ii;bi  IU7  II.  4d.  the  quarter;  wriilng  and  arithmetic!;  (in  which  the 
ehiliitcn  of  labourers  ate  in  manj  imtance*  initrucled),  at  ti.  6d.  A'  the 
whale  labourer)  employed  in  hiifbandry  remain,  with  lew  exceptionf,  attached 
I  to  'lie  national  church,  much  of  their  pacific  disposition  may  be  4ttriliutc<J 
Itt  ihc  altci.lion  of  the  csis 'liilicd  clergy;  nho,  noc  ijlitliot  w.th  mecelr 
delivering  I roDi  the  pu!pit  the  pure  primiplci  of  Chriitianity,  of  which  their 
n  liyei  ate  e»tni|iliiry  paticmi,  arc  alw  at  much  p»in»,  by  frequent  prt- 
t  vitiiaiiun,  to  lec  that  a  proper  rcKard  to  their  spiritual  lnitructio>4  U 
•iUcr»J.  K  fi-w  remains  of  popular  iiiiicniiliou  are  itiU  tu  be  tracc'l ;  but 
e  arc  on  the  point  of  lieing  extinguiilictl  altogether.  IVitrbti  tnij^i'ut 
fcnc  wholly  diijppestcd  ;  the  ilrnH-iaark  i*  now  heard  only  by  a  few  oli] 
noincn,  who  get  very  little  credit  fiom  the  discovery ;  while  J'/irAeie  (Will 
o*  tlic  ^Vi1J)),  i^  almott  banilheil  from  t'le  county  lor  want  of  bogt  and  iwampt 
•therein  to  exert  hli  inltuercT.  The  point  in  which  the  country  jwuple  i^eni 
nott  crcJuluiu,  is  believing  implicitly  whatever  lipritilt.t;  ird  yet  il  ii  ai. 
'oniihirg  now  little  credit  ihfy  gave  to  the  writmgiofthat  jack-a  lantera 
I'jinc,  and  hit  bewildered  io'it>wet%  Even  Lord  Gror^e  Gordon  w.>  very 
'ittle  retprcicd  among  them.  In  pointi  of  politics'  tp.'culatiun  they  aie  far 
exceeded  in  zeal  by  entigtitciied  weavers,  and  other  philotophical  tradctmen 
and  nieclunickt. 

They  ilill,  nowever,  retain  a  j;reai  predlL-ction  for  the  cuttomiof  aniijui- 
tyi  pirtKiiIarly  on  the  occiion  of  »  marr:ige  or  chiiiter.ing,  at  which  the 
entiiiamiiicnt  provided,  and  the  varmui  cercinonici  objervcc,  are  coniiu.ted 
on  aief;uUr  lyitemofr/iyurrre;  wnicli,  «hiie  tliry  fliowthe  convivial  .pi- 
nt bfttiv  prrtciil  race  ol  the  lower  rank),  are  pcriiapi  repictentat.oni  oi  ihc 
ancient  practice  of  those  in  a  more  elevated  it.Kion.  At  their  marna^ei  they 
bltcn  meet  with  a  lib^'r^l  contribution  from  iliotc  who  attend.  Piopric^utt 
aiwell  ai  farm i-rt  take  this  method  ot  piomoting  matrimony,  whicUgcne- 
tji'i  :m^i  i(  \.  or  111.  very  tejMnahty  to  the  ncw-wedded  pair.  From  tlii* 
>)w  i^iey  are  induced  to  bcluvc  weii  before  marriage  :  while  a  bad  Krvant 
iccL'ti  with  a  poor  coniiibution,  a  good  one  hat  been  known  to  make  30I. 
D   2 
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commonly  a  piece  of  ground,  of  two  or  three  f^lU,  cnclo-- 
scd,  for  raising  pot-herbs.  All  of  them  have  a  few  pouU 
ujf  the  produce  of  which  brings  them  a  good  price  in 
Edinburgh  market. 

l*heir  furniture  consists  in  general  of  two  beds,  a  few 
chairs  or  stools,  table,  chest  of  drawers,  prcfs,  &c.  and 
they  are  all  ambitious  of  having  a  time-piece,  it  it  were 
only  a  cuckoo-clock.  The  whole  may  be  worth  from  lol. 
to  lal.  Thtir  clothing  partakts  of  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  different  branches  of  that  ma- 
nufacture ,  being  for  the  most  pait  bought  in  Edinburgh, 
where  is  to  be  had  great  varitty  of  stuiF  suitable  to  their 
circumstances,  cheap  and  strong,  also  decent  and  becom- 
ing. In  their  Sunday's  drtfs  they  make  a  very  good  ap- 
pearance, ard  even  pay  attention  to  the  failiion  *.  The 
old  men  still  retain  the  b/ue  bonnet^  especially  when  they 
are  in  full  drtfi.  In  the  moor- lands,  where  some  old  far- 
mers still  use  this  ancient  ornament,  they  wear  a  b/aci 
bonnet,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  servants. 

In  their  food  they  still  live  in  much  the  same  simple 
way  as  their  forefathers.  Oat-meal  forms  the  basis,  or 
principal  part  of  their  sustenance.  They  have  it  regu« 
l2T\y  to  breakfast  and  to  supper,  made  into  pottage,  whieli 
they  eat  with  a  small  allowance  of  butter  milk.  At  din- 
ner they  eat  it  in  bread,  in  addition  to  their  iai/^  a  kmd 
of  soup  made  of  barley  broth,  intermixed  with  greens  and 
other  pot-heibs.  'io  this  thty  add  at  times  potatoes,  and 
filh  of  different  kinds  :  seldom  wheat  bread,  and  still  more 
rarely  butcher  meat.  Ihis  mode  ol  livmg,  in  which, 
although  with  no  great  variety,  there  is  always  abundance 
of  food,    seems  to  be    very  conformable  to  the  natural 

constitution 

♦  The  Sunday*!  drcfs  of  a  young  ploughman  consists  of  a  co-t  of  blue  cloth, 
at  5s.6d.  the  yard;  nlverct  vr$t,  corduroy  breeches,  white  cotton  stock- 
ings, calf.(kin  ihoes  with  black  silk  a.oc-knots,  (hirt  with  ruffles  at  the  breast, 
and  a  white  muslin  cravat,  fringed, hiit  worth  Ss.  or  los.  The  (hoc-knots  ars 
ifideed  laiher  uncommoo,  buc  ali  ihc  other  articles  are  very  much  in  use. 
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Wiitituttnnot  tKe  people,  as  they  are  Faiind  ta  gn  through    . 
iheir  l;iliour  withoac  feeling  chciiiielvcs  fitiguod,  and  en- 
joy a»t:i[e  of  health  wiuch  u  vsry  scMjin  interrupieJ.    At 
to  avi;rage  the/  are  coc  above  two  di/s  sick  in  a  /car* .  ' 

price  of /a5our,  A  co>nrnon  plootfhniaa.  If  married, 
as  ii  the  case  in  all  the  larger  farms,  lives  in  h!s  own 
house,  rer.t-friic,  and  receives  for  his  board  two  pecks  of 
eat-mta],  and  6d.  in  money  weekly  ;  bcsid.-s  in  harvest, 
soiongai  it  Usis,  Iiis  breakfast  and  dinner  daily  ;  gets  aha 
two  pa^r  of  ihoes  in  the  year,  and  all  his  coals  carriage* 
free. 
His  yearly  wages  in  all  will  amount  as  under  : 
Faid  in  tiioney,  atjee  ar  vjagtt  ^6     e     o' 

Ditto,  33  weekly  allowances  ••  I     6     o 

Ditto  for  fliocs  -  -  o  lo    o 

61  bolU  mral,  at  8  stone  Amsrerdam  the 

boll,  sujipose  at  i9.  the  peck.  -  j     4     » 

Housj  rent  costs,  or  is  worth  -  I     o     o^ 

Hatveft-dict  :s  worth  -  -  o   to     o- 

Carriagfof  coals,  conimonly'  4  cart  load  of 

16  Cwt,  each,  worth  -  Too 

Total     -  -  -  ^15   10     of- 

iVori 

*  ThtK  art  tevenl  tncieilri  Ibmied  \ij  ngai*J  contribution  among  ihc  - 
«oaman  people  in  dificcent  p^itiol'  ihc  (liiie,  Ibr  tiie  lelicl'uf  the  indij^nt  and 

itc^.  Mcchanicki  in  genera  arc  tlic  matt  inclined  loenici  inlaChetea&ocia* 
lioii):  l>laughn)in  Trry  icldom  (bink  01  becoming  me oiben.  Tbej  ue  ia< 
drcd  tuch  a  healthv  vi.;uruu(  race,  th  1  such  a  scheme  would  verj  icidom  be 
in  t.icic  favour,  unlefi  reitiicted  to  their  oivn  clafs. 

t  Thirty  yean  ago,  (hough  li.e  t><j^id  nllonance  irii  nearlf  tbe  tame  (be> 
ingonly  ad  Iclt  a-wcck),  the  Ici^  beinj;  3I.  without  either  hai*e>t  diet  or 
Ace  house,  the  waeet  in  all  were  about  jt.  Icf*  a>year.  Principal  Kr> 
*>Titi  receive  il.  or  at.  or,  in  some  casri,  7L  yearly  more  than  the  abD*e< 
— ^crvint  gull  have  3I.  in  some  caict  4I.  yearly,  and  alwayt  live  ia  the  fa> 
itiily.  Bojt  in  proportion  to  ihcir  ability.  Day'labouteii  la.  ia  winrer, 
It-  ad.  in  summer:  till  lately  oiiljr  loJ.  and  it.;  30  yean  ago,  ^i.  and  %i, 
Miwns  lately  it.  ^.  now  is.  Larpentert  11.  Sd.  Women  employed  m  tho 
field,  6.1  a-dayi  noboitd :  in  oarvest  i<iry  have  board,  and  from  U.  leuj 
•4ay,  atti  may  bap^n;  the  rate  at  that  tiou  atieriu{  wceUj, 
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Wort  hy  tie  Piece  is  always  preferred  hj  cTic  farmer 
^when  he  can  get  the  work  people  to  do  it,  which  is  not 
yet  common,  our  labourers  not  being  in  general  very 
enterprising  or  spe  ulative. 

Land  is  delved  (dug\  at  3d.  the  fall,  or  ^\.  the  acre. 

Corn  was  threOied  at  6d.  the  boll,  but  of  late  no  la- 
bourer will  undertake  it  so  low,  which  has  induced  the 
farmers  to  erect  threfbing  mills.     See  Implements. 

Hedging  and  ditching  is  always  done  by  the  piece  ;  the 
rate  according  to  the  dimensions.     See  Enclosures* 

Potatoes  are  taken  up  at  6d.  the  boll.  One  man  to  dig, 
and  two  girls  to  gather,  take  up  4  bolls  or  more  a-day. 

Turnips,  potatoes,  and  every  drilhcrop,  are  hoed  by 
the  piece  ;  the  rate  according  to  circumstances,  from  u.  to 
IDS.  the  acre. 

Hay  is  cut  by  the  acre,  from  as.  to  js«  according  to  the 
lease  ;  200  stone  the  acre  ('about  35  Cwt.  the  acre  Eng. 
liih),  can  be  done  at  as.  and  a  man  can  in  that  case  cut  an 
acre  a-day. 

Hay  is  sometimes  made  by  the  piece  ;  is.  fhould  make 
aoo  stone  in  a  dry  season. 

Corn  is  seldom  cut  by  the  piece ;  when  it  is,  it  is  by 
the  stook  or  (hock,  rather  than  the  acre;  wheat  at  idi. 
equal  to  about  5s.  the  acre  ;  oats  or  barley  at  id.  equal 
the  first  to  about  4s.  6d.  the  Istst  to  3s.  the  acre. 

Smith-work  is  always  by  the  pir^ce  :  horses  are  (hod  at 
208.  the  year  when  the  smith  lurnifbes  iron  \  and  at  2d. 
the  (hoe,  and  t  d  each  remove,  when  the  iron  is  furniihed 
by  the  employer.  A  new  (hoe  to  a  horse  is  in  some  pla- 
ces 6d.  in  others  7,d.  all  furiiiihcd  by  the  smith.  Cart- 
wheels are  (hod  at  8s.  at  ics.  or  at  is.  the  stone  weight, 
which  will  sometintes  amount  to  14s.  (he  iron  furni(hed 
by  the  employer.  Plough^work  is  sometimes  undertaken 
at  a  firlot  of  oatmeal  for  each  horse,  including  the  (hoeing 
of  the  horse ;  the  iron  by  tlie  eo^ployer.   In  general  iron- 
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TTork  is  fiirniilicd  by  the  smith  at  4a.  tlielb.  coarse  woik  j 
snd  id.  ibe  lb.  fine. 

Lnboor  commences  at  six  iri  the  morning,  and  ends  at 
six  in  ihe  evening,  in  summer  ;  at  sun-risin:;and  sun-sct- 
in?  in  winter,  by  all  diy-Iabourers  ;  but  by  servants  hired 
by  the  year,  at  such  hours  as  suit  the  master's  co.iveni- 
tncy,  and  w'lich  in  commoa  are  r;ot  m.ich  diiT.-rent  from 
the  Ehove.  Servant-maids  in  afaimci's  family  are  em- 
ployed at  least  16  houri  a-day. 

I 

i  BUILDINGS. 

ffarK!  boasts.  ■*»■  farmer's /Trnin/,  as  ihey  are  here  called* 
con.iitcd  formerly  of  a  set  of  low  buildings,  in  the  form 
of  a  sfjuarc.  One  side  was  occupitd  by  ihe  master  himself, 
whi  sc  hahiiation  was  compcsird  of  two  or  three  dismal  a^ 
p.-ir[ineni9,  on  an  earthen  (luor,  avmj;  a  low  ceiling,  and 
a  few  diminuiivu  lights.  On  another  side  siood  the  barn, 
in  wUicl)  [he  roof-timbers,  ttom  ihe  idea  of  giving  mora 
iinngth,  were  built  into  the  wall  from  the  loundation  ; 
the  wall  itself  not  being  more  than  5  feci  in  height.  Op- 
pusiie  to  the  barn  were  the  siablcs.  and  the  byre  or  cow- 
house. The  stables  were  totally  without  divisioa,  and 
the  horses  fed  in  common  ;  but  the  aeat>cattle.  lefa 
pafsive,  were  each  confined  to  their  stakes.  The  cottages 
occupied  the  remaining  side :  in  (be  midst  of  all  lajr 
the  dunghill.  These  buildings  were  made  of  turf  and 
stone  aliernately,  or  with  stone,  and  clay  for  mortar  :— 
thr  roof  of  thatcn,  or  of  thatch  and  divot  (turf  or  sods) 
iDiermixed  *. 

Tbft 


*  It  WIS  alto  vcrr  common,  in  timn  ttill  more  teoiotc,  to  bavi  a  noiabu 
ft  tbtit  fum  bousci  f  lued  toj;ctbci  in  a  liliajc,  |«wniUj  in  ibe  viciaitv  of 
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The  farm  house  and  offices  are  still  disposed  in  the  form 
of  a  square:  in  some  cases  open  at  the  side  opposite  to 
the  house,  and  in  others  bounded  by  a  low  wall,  or  a  set 
of  Iheds.  The  house  is  generally  two  stories  in  height  j 
the  apartoients  commonly  5  or  6  (besides  kitchen,  dairy, 
larJcr,  &c.)  finilhcd  in  a  neat  style,  with  a  proper  tie. 
vation  cif  ceiling,  and  dispo:iition  of  light.  The  barns  are 
usually  20  feet  wide,  the  walls  8  or  19  feet  high  ;  the 
length  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  farm,  holding  from 
30  to  ICO  bolls  of  corn  in  the  straw  at  a  time.  They  are 
-commonly  divided  into  two  parts  at  least,  that  different 
kinds  of  grain  may  be  thrclhed  at  once  :  in  some  instances 
there  is  a  loft  above  the  threflang  place  for  holdmg  corn. 

In  the  stables  the  horses  are  put  up  into  stalls,  generally 
two  horses  together  :  in  some  stables  each  horse  by  him- 
self, a  practice  not  so  common  as  it  ought  to  be.  Milch- 
<ows   also,  in  a  few  instances,  are  ke-pt  in  separate  stalls. 

In  faims   where  no  winterers'^  are  kept,    the  dunghill 

• 

IS 

the  laird's  housr  or  castle,  the  more  residily  to  se^ye  for  his  protection,  or  to 
protect  one  onothcr  from  thieves  or  other  banditti,  w«th  which  the  country 
was  infested. 

Among  the  many  iroprovenrents,  which  have  liecn  made  in  the  present  ceo* 
tur>',  it  is  none  of  the  least,  that  the  internal  poh'ce  of  the  country  ha^  herooM 
more  cflfective.  The  bands  of  robbers  and  other  vagrants  have  been  cxtirpi* 
ted,|.rivate  property  more  coniplctciy  protected,  and  the  peaceful  inhabitants 
oft:  c  villages  have  been  enabled  to  appiy  tlierosclvcs  to  their  vocations  m 
secur  ty,  and  without  alarir:.  It  has  become  no  longer  necefsary,  that  the 
wholw  tarmcr«  on  an  estate  fliould  be  cooped  up  in  the  same  village.  Ihey 
may  now  Kttic.  each  in  the  midst  ol  his  own  ff^nn,  in  a  manner  much 
fiiorc  to  the  aJvantage  of  the  farmer,  and  more  favourable  to  the  embelliflu 
ment  ot  the  country.  Tliis  h.iS,  however,  been  productive  of  no  little  grief 
of  mind  to  the  det-Jaimrrs  against  the  present  times,  who  never  perceive  any 
thing  in  ait  altcratic:.  but  what  is  ruinous.  They  deplore  the  remains  of  the 
iarm  1  v.  '^  ;ii  the  different  villages^  and  the  supposed  consequent  depopulft* 
tion  ot  ir.e  country  ;  never  adverting,  that  the  inhabitants  tre  only  nmoved 
to  a  better  situation  than  w'.at  tney  tormerly  enjoyed. 

*  Lean  cattle  kept  io  winttr,  for  the  purpose  of  cofisomtii|^jthe  itraw  ani 
ouking  mauure. 
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ii  placed  behind  tlie  stables,  out  of  view  j  but  otherwise, 
a  regard  to  convciiitfncy  takes  place  of  that  reiincmenC,  and 
the  itraw-yard  witli  the  cattle  are  retained  in  the  middle 
of  ilie  square  as  formerly,  with  the  improvement  of  % 
free  pafs:ipe  to  ihe  houses,  defended  br  a  wall. 

The  \v]ioIc  buildings  are  of  substantial  mason-work, 
roofed  usually  with  tylc,  except  the  dwelling-house,  which 
is  commonly  covered  with  blue  slate.  Some  people,  indeed, 
still  retain  the  thatched  roof,  but  which  being  not  only 
murh  dearer  than  tyle,  affbrdinf;  mucri  flielter  to  vermin, 
and  more  liable  to  tire,  is  generally  going  into  disuse.  The 
e.\pcn;e  of  erecting  farm  houses  is  regulated  generally  by 
the  extent  of  the  farm  :  the  tenant  who  occupies  the  great- 
est  extent  of  land,  or  pays  tSic  highest  rent,  is  understood 
to  require  not  only  mure  extensive  oHices,  but  that  his 
dwelling-house  fhould  he  mjre  commodious  and  elegant. 
A  year's  rent  of  the  farm  may  be. estimated  to  be  the  com- 
mon allowance  for  building  the  houses  ;  which,  in  the  ]ow 
part  of  the  county,  fhay  amount  to  from  300I.  to  4Cel.'* 

•  Tbe coitigMwcrc  formerly  vcr J- mean;  ilie  walls  (hiiilc of  muil  nnd  stone) 
iTOuld  have  bcva  unalilc  to  lustain  ihc  |)onJcrou!  roof  of  ihitcli  anit  divot,  nnJ 
(lip)  D'l;  Been  very  low  anil  well  ^roi>t  uj>  with  rery  cluouy  buttr.Ao  ot  un- 
Iic»n  Honc.  The  imide  wn  «ill  more  exccptionaW,  The  lumm,  or  chim- 
ney, Di'adl'iDjt  3s^ei(,  erected  against  the  end-wall,  by  itt  unatcountabl; 
uiJili,  laol;  uji  :isreaii)ro|iorlionof  the  but.  While  thiiwai  inlendeil  io)rivc 
a  free  passage  10  the  tinokc,  wbich  it  generally  failed  to  ircunipliHi,  on  the 
other  b-ind  it  >ctved  to  admit  a  great  dcil  of  rain.  An  addiilot.jl  li^hi  (• 
tlialol' the  chimney,  trom  a  liit  or  ioA' in  (he  wall,  made  up  the  whole  ar. 
cliitri'iure  of  the  buiiding.  At  present,  cottage)  arc  conitnirteJ  of  good  ma- 
'on  work,  leven  or  ei:^ht  feet  high  in  tht  walli,  and  neatly  thatched  with 
Hriw:  in  wmc  rases  With  a  ceiling, and  timbei-floor;  a  rrfinemci.t,  nhich, 
in  the  present  •pirit  for  embeliilhment,  i»  likely  ro  become  mote  gcner:vl.  The 
\\it  i6or  iS  feel  nqu.-iir,  which  ii  found  sufliciem  to  hold  the  fiimliuie  com. 
moiliouily.  They  are  generally  built  al  the  iHstance  of  100  or  150  jardi  from 
thcfamihou<r,>c*ct.dortliem  tugelhilinarow.  The  cxpenK  of  erection  a'lOut 

nl.  eich  mil  the  rcrt  101.  or  151 The  rate  of  building  is  ai  follow,:  A  rood 

(3''  square  yards)  of  mawn-work,  %^i.  and  matrriali.  Tylei,  401  ths  icwo  ■ 
a  rood  01  tylewoik  tos.  and  the  matetiali.  Timber  (fir)  '»  11-  jd.  and 
It.  <iA.  the  cubic  foot,  accoiding  to  ilie  quality.  Lime  it.  ad  the  boll  in 
town  I  at  the  kiln,  pd. 

E  ENCLOSURES. 
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ENCLOSURES. 

'EiVCLOSiVG  appears  to  have  been  but  lately  introduced, 
and  to  have  followed,  rather  than  preceded,  the  other  im- 
provements here.  There  are,  indeed,  a  few  old  enclosures 
to  be  met  with  in  the  vicinity  of  almost  every  gentleman's 
scat  ;  but  these  are  always  of  small  extent,  being  merely 
what  were  occupied  by  the  proprietor  himself;  the  whole 
lands  let  to  the  tenants  having  continued  till  of  late  altoge- 
ther undivided  by  eirher  wall,  hedge,  or  ditch.  Even  so  hte 
as  30  years  ago,  there  was  hardly  a  farm  enclosed  in  the 
whole  county;  it  is  only  within  these  few  years  that  the 
subdividing  of  lands  has  come  into  general  practice  ;  and 
this  owing  as  much  to  the  exertions  of  the  tenants,  as  of 
the  proprietors  of  the  grounds  \ 

Modes  of  fencing.  The  first  fences,  at  least  those  which 
can  be  traced  back  jo  years,  were  gcftierally  of  high  stono 
walls,  executed  in  »  style  of  great  sufficiency ;  which,  how. 
ever  expem^ive  they  might  prove,  were  perhaps  unavoid- 
able, from  the  open  state  of  the  adjacent  lands,  from  which 
a  few  detached  enclosures  were  liable  to  be  broken  into  by 
the  cattle  of  the  neighbourhood,  at  that  time  accustomed 
in  the  winter  to  an  unlimited  range  over  the  whole 
fields. 

At  present  the  following  are  the  k^nds  of  fence  in  use: 

I.  Stone  walls  built  dry^  four  feet  high,  with  a  double 

copinv    of  turf  :    if  of  free-stone,  in   which   the  county 

abounds,  they  stand  for  a.long  period,  with  ordinary  at* 

trntioQ* 

*  One  great  obsttcle  to  enclosinf^  trose  on  the  ptrt  of  the  proprletori,  wb» 
exacted  too  high  a  rate  of  interest  from  their  teras  «  for  the  money  they  thus 
laid  out  on  their  own  lands,  which  deterred  the  Litter  from  agreeing  to  the 
prop  ^al ;  6,  7,  or  ^\  per  cent.  w»s  the  usual  co&ditioD|  besides  the  cxpcax 
•A  the  tensat  of  uphold&Dg  th^  ieoc«. 
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lention.  The  price  depends  much  on  the  cirnage  of  the 
stums,  wtiicli  is  more  or  Icfi  in  proportion  to  rhc  distance 
from  the  qu:irr/.  Sconts  are  quarried,  or  purchased  tor 
3d.  or  4d.  a  curt-load  ;  ^6  load  to  the  rood.  Ttie  mason* 
worit  Si.  or   los. 

1.  itone  andiime  •walh,  ar«  generall/  prcrerred  bj  thoii; 
ivlio  have  a  permanent  interest  in  the  Unds  ;  and  where 
good  stones  cannot  be  Itad,  lime  becomes  indispensable. 
The  mason  is  paid  iis.  or  15s.  lor  this  kind  ;  it  requires 
the  same  quantity  of  atones  with  the  other,  6  bulls  of 
lime-llicUs,  and  6  carls  of  sand,  the  rood.  The  ihells  are 
at  ditfercrnt  prices  ;  from  .  od.  to  2od.  the  boll.  This  wall 
is  Uiuilly  &ve  feet  high:  21  jards  make  a  rood,  and  will 
bciice  cost  (Vom  jos.  to  3I. 

3.  'Ibarn  hedges,  which  make  the  most  pleasant  and  the 
irariiiiesi  fences  ot   any  *,    are  not  so  generally  used  as 

rould 

*  Endoiurcs  are  productive  of  otiicr  and  much  ligherbmcEis  thin  merely 
dcreiiding  tandt  irom cattle,  ficc  Tlie  wannot  lir  liei  nrxreii  the  surface  of 
thccirlh;  being  lh.it  portion  olttic  jtmospli ere,  which,  like  a  blanket.  Nature 
ipreadiaver  ilieioil  antl(t()iroduk'tiun];  and  hence  fencetofall  kiudt  lend  more 
Drlef)  loptevenl  luch  a  valuable  kovcringtrombting  blown  ofTby  tlie  nindi. 
The  pjnicoUr  kind  of  fence  btit  suited  Eo  thii  puq>oie,  secmi  to  be  » ihom 
heil|;e.  Thii  formi  a  kind  ol  nct-wurk,  partly  ralid  iind  panljr  open.  The  lolid 
pirli prevent  the  immtdiate  pafsife  01  i.ic  wind,  make  it  rebound,  mourn  to  a 
consuJeraUe  height,  and  not  be  able  to  rceoveritt  I'ormrrloir  direction  along 
the  tunace  of  the  eutlh,  till  lomc  spjce  of  lime  after  it  hii  pafied  tl>e  top  of 
the  frntc.  Thr  open  p'cts,  ur  in(rr>ticei,  on  tlie  other  hand,  lufTcr  the  wj'nd 
tu  pafi  through,  but  b/  dividing  the  e'c-ic  itrcam  into  numberlcf*  tmall  cur- 
Ttnti,  and  bj  variously  bending  and  distorting  the  linei  in  which  theie  Ctir- 
renti  dow  while  iiafsing  between  the  braiiche*,  it>  force  ii  almoM  aiiogether 
broken;  10  that  wli4t  wai  a  blail  on  one  tide  of  the  hedge,  may  be  laid  ta 
CDmc  out  a  breeze  on  the  other.  Wliile  a  hedge  lence,  ,110111  theie  circum- 
itiDm  combined,  proterii  the  land*  from  boiiterou*  weather  to  •  great  di- 
ilance  beyond  the  place  where  it  *tandt:  it  atw  iu  calm  weather  allowi  the 
air  tc  circulate  and  pad  through  it  to  either  lide  ;  a  circumitaoce  highly  fa- 
vourable to  tlie  healthy  growth  of  the  imoiediately  contiguoui  crop. 

Sioiie  fencci  have  none  of  theie  advantage! ;  imieft  tl  be,  that  like  to  the 
Hlid  puu  of  a  hedge,  ilicy  in  a  timilar  minoet  prcveot  the  inuneilUu  paf- 
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could  be  wifhed,  from  the  long  time  they  require  to  be 
atttndtd  to  before  they  bcccnc  siifTicicnrly  fcnciblc  :  they 
arc  however  coming  more  and  more  into  practice,  and 
are  treated  in  the  following  different  ways  :  I.  To  insure 
a  strong  fence  from  the  beginning,  some  people  plant  a 
double  hedge,  witli  a  deep  diuh  on  each  side,  and  by 
way  of  embtllilbmenr,  slick  a  row  of  trees  in  the  nar- 
fow  space  between.  Th»s  never  fails  to  become  abor- 
tive in  the  end,  the  wood  and  the  thorns  mutually 
injuring  one  another  ;  and  even  where  there  are  no 
trees  planted,   the  one  hedge   hurts   the    other,    so  that  .  I 

both  in  a  few  years  become  stunted^  and  perifh.     2.  The 
thorn  fence  most  generally   adopted  is  raised   from  on: 
ditcb   only,  with   a  single   or  more  properly   a  double 
row  of  thorns.     The  ditch  3  feet  wide  at  top,  12  inches 
at  bottom,  and  3  feet  deep,    is  made   for  4d.   the  rood 
cf  6   yards.     The  thorns   are  planted  in  a  single  row 
at  4  inches   asunder,  in  a  double  row  at  6  inches,  and 
as    they  cost  xs.  the  X2o,  the  expense  of  21  yards  in 
length,  equal  to  the  rood  of  a  5  feet  high  wall,  amounts 
to  only  2s.  9d.   the  single  row,  and  3s*  3d.   the   doublci 
which  is  obtaining  a  fence  on  very  easy  terms,  though  in« 
deed  it  will  require  6  or  7  years,  with  some  little  expense 
in  cleaning,  before  it  may  completely  answer  the  purpose. 
3*  In  dry  lands  not  affected  by  under  water,  nor  lialile 
to  be  overflowed  with  land  floods,  the  thorns  are  planted 
UHtbovt  any  ditcb  at  all,  which,  in  such  situations,  is  the 
most  judicious  practice  of  any,  as  the  plants  thrive  bet* 

ter, 

tk^t  of  the  wind ;  but  this  is  gcnrrally  in  a  mnrh  smaller  drgrec,  as  hedges 
Sot  the  most  part  are  of  a  much  greater  height.  One  circumstance,  however^ 
much  in  favour  of  walls,  is,  that  they  can  be  erected  in  a  (liort  space  of 
time  ;  which  gave  oecasion  to  the  late  Lord  Ehhank  to  saj,  **  he  preferred  a 
wall  because  11  Wi-s  major  the  fiisl  year"  Thi*  is  true,  indeed ;  but  it  must 
W  observed,  however,  that  it  it  major,  rather  ia  iu  character  of  waU  thao 
€f  Jicocc. 
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er,  I'lving  u  sufHcienc/  of  muhlurc ;  the  hed^c  iiselt 
.cc;upi>-'i  as  licllc  luain  a^  a  atoiiu  wall ;  a^id  besides  being 
bujiied  at  Ii^fi  cost,  it  udmits  tif  being  kept  cleaa  with 
he  cfTiclive  operation  of  digging  on  each  side  with  a 
jjadc. 

4.  IlcJge  and  %ua!l.  Tliii  is  a  mode  of  enclosing,  coin- 
!)g  more  and  nnjrt-  into  rcpviic,  whicli  p:irtak.e3  of  the  na- 
ure  boili  of  a  cjuick  leiici:  and  a  st»ae  w:>ll,  enjoying  tlift 
Ltiial  Wiirmih  of  ihc  ouc,  and  buv.n);  a  jiortion  oi  ihr  sta- 
lility  of  the  oilier.  Ii  is  pcrfornncd  by  building  a  slender 
viU  nbout  3  fuel  high,  immediuuly  biforc  SMd  close  to  the 
otv  of  young  thorns,  rising  to  the  height  of  i3  inches 
,bove  the  level  on  which  thcsj  are  pKnivd,  and  conopo* 
.td  of  dry  stone,  in  some  cases  pointed  wiih  linif,  which 
Iocs  not  cost  above  Sd.  ur  at  most  is.  the  yard  in  length. 
X  affords  a  complete  ihclter  to  the  young  plants,  and  as 
hcse  grow  up,  their  branchts  project  over  this  wsll,  and 
xiiig  named  up  on  a  line  v/ith  it,  the  united  LfTrct  of 
3Cilh,  is  to  foruf'ia  fence  impervious  to  every  kind  of 
cattle,  even  to  dogs  and  lefser  animals.  Thi&  fen^e  is 
mostly  uiicd  along  the  sides  of  roads,  to  which  it  is  pecu- 
liarly adapted,  as  ii  becunies  when  complete  a  better  de« 
feiicv  againsc  intru^iion,  than  any  iitone  wall  whatever. 

Pinning  of  hedget.  The  fathionable  mi)du  of  pruning 
licdges  I'urnicily,  was  to  cut  them  over  4  feet  from  the 
ground,  keeping  the  top  quite  Qat,  and  the  sides  nealljr 
clipped.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  pruning,  the  head 
actjuiied  a  solidity  almost  imp^netrabh,  but  the  lower 
paits  being  overtopped,  become  thinner  and  thinner, 
nil  in  the  end,  the  lateral  branches  failed  altogether,  and 
leit  the  upright  stems  bare,  which  rendered  the  hedge 
Lot  quite  so  tencible,  as  it  permitted  dogs  to  creep  ii)* 
the  smaller  ca  tie  (o  get  out,  and  also  tended  to  de-* 
Gtroy  the  thorn  iiselt'.  \  more  rational  plau  u  now  a> 
Copied.    The  thorus  aie  pruacd  ia  a  xcgular  tlcpe  ixom 

the 
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the  bottom,  ending  in  a  point  at  the  top  ;  the  whole  hedge 
having  hence  a  free  exposure  to  the  air,  and  its  growth 
encouraged  from  every  part.  The  Duke  of  Buccleugh's 
hedges  around  Dalkeith  are  beautiful  examples  of  this 
Icind  of  trimming.  They  may  almost  be  called  living 
walls.  The  utility  of  the  plan  is  striking,  and  forms 
a  sufli*  ient  apology  for  such  a  deviation  from  nature, 
nit  nugh  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  the  unpruned  haw. 
thorn  in  iull  biofsom«  is  unrivalled  by  any  vegetable 
production  in  this  part  of  the   kingdom. 

Some  people  allow  their  hedges  to  grow  undipped, 
but  at  certain  intervals  cut  them  down  almo.st  *to  the 
ground,  from  which  they  spring  again,  and  are  in  a 
few  years  as  strong  as  ever.  When  the  lands  are  in  til* 
lage,  the  hedge  is  cut  down  ;  when  in  the  course  of  ro« 
tation*  they  revert  again  to  pasture,  the  hedge,  by  that 
time  renewed  in  its  full  vigour,  becomes  anew  a  fence 
for  the  cattle.  In  this  manner,  inbtcad  of  occasioning 
the  expense  of  annual  drcfiings,  it  becomes  a  source  of 
profit  to  the  farmer,  from  the  value  of  the  bruflxwood, 
which  is  here  applied  to  many  purposes. 

3  Galloway  dike.  A  very  particular  and  formidable 
locking  fence  is  used  in  the  moor-land  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty, where  the  pastur^^s  being  generally  fed  oiFwith  ihetp, 
a  thorn  hedge  is  unsuitable.  This  is  what  is  called  the 
Calloway  dUe^  built  of  whin  stone,  usually  5  feet  high. 
It  i?  the  manner  in  which  it  is  constructed  that  rendeis  it 
singular.  To  the  height  of  2>  feet,  it  is  built  neady,  but 
witliout  mortar  ^  in  breadth  from  20  inches  to  2  tect. 
TJpon  this  is  laid  a  thin  course  of  flat  stones,  which  pro* 
ject  three  inches  over  the  under  part.  Above  these  are  pla- 
ced, iu  a  seemingly  carelefs  manner,  a  set  of  ruggrd  round 
stoiies,  which  in  building  are  brought  gradually  to  a  ta« 
per,  esdiog  at  last  in  stones  of  three  or  four  inches  dia« 
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meter  at  the  top  ;  but  so  thin  laid,  that  the  light  is  seen 
in  numerous  Urg:  vacancies,  and  ihc  wind  blows  ihriugh 
them  as  throu^li  a  hedge.  From  its  tutcerin;;  appearance, 
caidc  of  all  kinds  arc  fhy  of  approaching  this  kind  of  bar- 
ritr,  even  hsro  avoid  it.  Being  well  founded,  and  ha- 
ving; little  ttip-wcight,  it  standi  well,  and  is  easily  re- 
paired wlicn  It  f iIU  into  disorder;  which,  as  no  living 
creature  Hkes   to  aueinpt    it.  is  very  seldom  the  case. 

iarm  of  tticloiurei-  Encloiures  arc  too  commonly 
fjrmeil  by  straight  lines  into  regular  figures.  There  is 
an  absurdly  in  this  :  for  if  the  land  itself  be  irregular* 
and  aUo  wet,  the  ditches,  which  constitute  a  chief  part 
of  the  fence,  lliould  be  laid  out  in  such  a  direction,  as 
to  carry  ofT  the  water  ni  the  same  time.  Even  where 
the  ground  is  dry,  and  lyin^  regular,  the  nature  of  the 
loii  ihoiild  be  adverted  to,  that  land  of  opposite  qua- 
lities may  not  be  included  in  the  same  close.  The  affec— 
laiioD  of  unitormity  i>  but  a  small  consideration,  oppo-' 
ted  to  the  lufs  thai  cnu>t  arise  from  such  unnatural  dlvi— 
lions  *. 

Gattt,  These  are  of  many  different  figures,  according' 
to  fancy.  The  most  approved,  however,  are  of  one  leaf,. 
co)istructed  of  four  or  five  horizontal  bars  ;  having  one- 
plicrd  diagonally  for  strengthening  the  whole.  This  dia.. 
gnnal  bar  ought  to  rise  from  ihc  under  end  of  the  back-- 
post,  to  the  upper  end  of  tae  one  opposite,  instead  of  the 

revcTM- 

*  Encloiing  must  Iia«e  hid  the  fivoutiblc  effect  of  helping  to  iDcreaw  the 
luim'wr  of  minkind,  lijr  ifTordiiig  an  ini:r«i«  of  employ ment,  iriung  iiooa 
ihcvuiouioperatioiiiui  buildin;;,  Jitching,  hed^e-lruamiDg,  fco.  which  «t> 
tmd  II.  But  the  mott  laiportiint  consequc&ce  of  cnclontig  ii,  that  it  icti  u  - 
t  stimuluiio  population,  iroin  ioelferi^  oo  the  toil;  which  being  from  that- 
cau%c  rtndercJ  mote  leri.le.  ^  U  produce  the  neiefiariei  of  life  ingic^ici. 
tbufwiaiiccand  hence  enable  aoy  gneo  ^uantitj  of  UadW  BMhHin  apeanti 
wubUi  ot  people.. 
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reverse  position,  which  Is  usunlly  given  to  it.  In  hang« 
ing  the  gate,  roost  people  adjust  it  to  a  perfect  ptTpindu 
cular,  from  which  it  naturally  tends  to  depart ;  whercaS| 
were  it  to  lean  a  little  backward,  it  would  not  only  move 
much  easier,  but  its  natural  declination  would  be  continu* 
aHly  towards  the  proper  position. 


ROADS. 

HcFORE  the  establiHiment  of  turnpike  duties  for  repairing 
the  highways,  the  roads  here  were  in  a  wretched  condi- 
tion.  Unfit  for  carriages  even  in  the  drycst  seasons,  in 
wet  weather  they  were  almost  impafsable,  even  on  horbe* 
back.  In  fact,  wheel-carriages  for  the  purposes  of  hus« 
bandry  were  not  used  *•  Even  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Edinburgh,  till  within  these  40  years,  hay  and  straw 
in  trufses,  were  carried  to  market  on  horse-back  ^  and 
dung  was  brought  back  in  the  same  manner  in  bags.  The 
farmers  in  more  remote  situations  could  not  even  aspire 
at  this  miserable  mode  of  conveyance  ;  and  it  was  with 
the  utmost  difficulty  that  they  could  merely  carry  their 
few  bolls  of  bear  to  town,  a  boll  at  a  load,  and  retfirn  in 
the  same  day  to  their  dismal  habitations  in  safety. 

Few  counties  now  are  better  accommodated  in  roads 
than  this,  as  adequate  funds  for  their  support  have  been 
provided.  The  great  po^t-roads,  which  lead  in  every 
direction  to  Edinburgh,  are  generally  kept  in  excellent 
order,    so   that    the   communication  between    town  and 

country 

•  Sledges  were  employed  for  dragging  the  corn  from  the  fields  to  the  barn- 
yard, a»d  some  times  in  trani^portin^'  |;oo<is  to  market  Tlicy  are  mcntioocd 
in  a  turnpike  act  in  1751 ;  tut  ii  another  in  1755  there  is  no  notice  taken  of 
them :  from  which  it  (houUl  seem,  that  they  bad  been  laid  aside  about  that 
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country  Is  accomplillietl  with  ease  and  expedition  j  as  it 
likewise  is  Irom  one  part  of  the  county  to  another,  by 
means  of  the  ctofs  roads,  of  which  there  is  ao  abundance 
in  eveiy  proper  situation  ". 

Tlie  turnpike  roads  are  divided  into  districts,  and  the 
tnoncy  collected  in  each  wholly  laid  out  on  its  own  roads. 
The  manaceinent  Is  vested  in  the  country  gentlemen.  E- 
vcrj-  proprietor  pofstfied  of  (col.  Scotch  of  valuation,  and 
hii  heir  apparent,  are  entitled  to  act  as  trustees.  These 
employ  surveyors,  labourers,  &c.  The  followiog  is  the 
state  of  the  funds,  Nov.  4.  17881. 

£■       '.     A 
Actual  debts  -  -  16,060  18     4 

ticw  debts  proposed  to  be  contracted  Si7ji     S     S 


Total  debts  would  then  be 


»4.7y<S     3     9 


Interest  of  ditto  for  one  year        '    -  't'S^   ^S  ^ 
Annual  repairs  according  to  surveyor's 

report               .                  -                 -  1,856    I_J  c 

Contingencies  alloAcd             -              -  Kto     c)  4 


Total  annual  expense  would  then  be  3,906   19     6 


Annual  revenue  from  the  tolls  was  A>S-iS     °     ° 

Hence  a  sinking  fund  for  paying  of  the 

debt  -  -  •        '        638     o     6 

Thia  was  not,  however,  supposed  to  be  sufHcient :  a  new 

act  of  parliament   was  applied  for,  which  louk  place  Au- 

gu>t  13th,  i;8v,  and   will  expire  in   1835,   in  which  the 

trustees 


•  The  10  giTil  rondi  with  Ihcif  branchci  imount  to  about  17$  miles.  The 
cicS  raad)  luovr  100  m.'.ci;  l>ctl;lc^  private  imili  to  Gcntlcm  -n't  iciU,  lai 
'umi,  »  iD'r.uuteii  boia  AriRiirong'i  Map  of  the  tbiee  Lothiani. 

I  Ettrjctcd  mm  the  tcport  o(  i  commitice  m  truiteti  u  that  Uiae. 
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trurtccs  arc  enipovrered  to  borrow  to  the  extmt  of  27,300! 
and  to  raise  the  rate  of  toll  one  half,  besides  erecting  new 
bars  on  roads  formerly  free.  The  net  revenue  from  the 
tolls  is  now  8019I.  of  ^'hich  ijOjl.  arises  from  the  new 
turnpikes  on  the  post-road  id  Mufselburgh.  There  are, 
however,  some  of  the  districts  in  which  the  rate  of  toll  is 
the  same  as  formerlj,  as  it  is  foiind  sufficient  to  keep  the 
roads,  in  proper  order. 

The  crofs-roads  arc  on  a  difTcrent  footing.  Thej 
were  disjoined  from  the  others  in  1784;  and  the  ancient 
statute  labour  (first  establifhed  in  i66y),  or  a  composi- 
tion ir.  its  place,  allotted  for  their  support.  Each  pariih 
has  the  entire  management  of  its  own  roads.  The  land- 
lords  are  the  trustees  here  also  :  nor  can  it  be  vested  in  bet* 
ter  hands,  as  they  have  a  permanent  interest  in  their  being 
kept  in  proper  order.  The  afsefsment  is  laid  on  by  the 
plough-gate,  which  in  some  cases  in  estimated  at  45  acres, 
and  in  others,  perhaps,  at  500,  according  to  circum- 
stances. The  law  authorizes  a  levy  of  a  8s.  on  the  occu- 
pier of  the  ground,  but  no  more  to  be  actually  collected 
than  what  is  necefsary*  Many  parifhes  afdcfs  only  at  I2s.^ 
Supposing  13s.  at  an  average^  as  there  are  11 70  plough* 
gates,  the  sum  in  all  laid  out  on  the  crofs-roads  will  be 
877I,  los.  a  year.  The^  are  now  coming  fast  into  guod 
order  :  the  regulations,  indeed,  can  hardly  be  made  bttter 

than  they  are  *• 

IMPIEMEN7S 


*  The  art  of  road-making  seems  now  to  be  better  understood.  It  was  at 
6nt  the  practice  to  gather  them  high  up  into  a  narrow  ridge,  and  lay  then 
with  the  greatest  stones  that  could  be  found.  They  arenow  made  much  wider, 
more  flat,  and  the  stones  broken  into  small  pieces.  There  are  inexhaustible 
materials  for  this  purpose  all  over  the  county,— -rotten .rock,  gravel,  wh'iw 
«tooe,  lie.  The  first  duties  levied  for  the  support  of  the  toads,  before  tbe 
imion,  were  appointed  by  the  privy  council  of  Scotland,  and  amounted  only 
to  i*6th  of  a  peony  00  a  load«  d  horse,  6cc.  The  first  art  of  parliament,  in  tbe 
lath  of  (^ee»  Anne,  raised  the  loU  to  ^:  tbeic  hurt  beea  other  four  acts 


c  «  ^ 


tilPLEMENTS  o/HaSB^NDRT. 

"isot  many  years  since,  these  were  few  in  number,  and 
rudely  constructed.  They  have  undergone  much  altera. 
tion  of  late,  and  several  instruments  of  labour  have  been 
added  to  the  former  list. 

The  Plough  commonly  used  Is  an  improvement  upon 
the  old  Scotch  plough,  being  reduced  in  dimension,  and 
somewhat  altered  in  principle.  It  was  formerly  long  and 
heavy,  yet  well  adapted  to  the  powerful  draught  of  four 
or  six  horses,  that  were  generally  applied.  When  it  came 
to  be  perceived  that  two  horses  were  sufficient  for  every 
purpose  of  tillage,  this  cumbrous  implement  was  found 
b^  its  own  weight  to  occasion  an  unnccefsary  addition  to 
the  labour:  it  was  therefor*  constructed  on  a  smaller 
scale,  but  the  original  proportions  still  retained.  It  has 
since  been  improved  in  principle  by  Mr  James  Small  ac 
Ford,  chiefly  in  the  mould-board,  which  now  receives  the 
furrow  on  a  curve,  instead  of  the  straight  wmt,  by  which 
the  resistance  is  more  easily  overcome  ;  the  furrow  being 
gradually  laid  over  to  its  proper  position.  It  is  likewise 
not  so  apt  to  be  put  out  of  o'der  ;  and,  simple  in  its  struc. 
ture,  it  is  adapted  to  almost  every  situation.  The  chain  by 
which  it  is  drawn,  11  iced  nearly  as  far  back  as  the  culter, 
serves  merely  to  strengthen  the  beam,  which,  from  Its  ne« 
cefsary  curvature,  would  be  otherwise  apt  to  break.    The 

mould- 

tiatc,  inwhifli  the  (lutjr  has  been  gradoallj  raited  to  it)  present  ntc  of  ij^ 
a  iidfile-hotw,  tec. 

One  rrmickable  circum»lanceoccuri  in  the  original  eitablifliaient  of  ihew 
'urnpikc  ilutiei :— Riding  hortet,  and  coaches,  tec.  were  altugether  eiemp- 
trd ;  ilic  whole  being  levied  on  pack  borsei,  cart),  IK.  Yet  tbit  took  place 
at  ihii  precite  zia,  when  pcnom  are  idle  or  wicked  eDOugh,  to  eDdcamir  t* 
peiiuade  u»,  th«  our  conttitution  wa»  then  ngrc  faTOurkblc  to  the  rightt  of 
the  ptopU  than  «  preient. 

F  1 
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znould^board  is  generally  of  cast  iron.    The  price  of  the 
plough  about  two  guineas. 

The  Harro''ji\  of  which  there  are  several  kinds,  ij  com- 
monly made  of  four  bulls  connected  by  four  slots,  gene- 
rally  four  feet  square,  weighing  about  three  stone,  and 
has  20  iron  tyncs  or  teeth,  of  about  lib.  wt.  each.  Esch 
harrow  is  always  drawn  by  one  horse  ;  three  of  which  are 
usually  yoked  to  three  harrows,  under  one  diivcr.  The 
instrument  may  be  improved  in  principle  by  altering  the 
arrangement  of  ilie  tyncs.  Ai  present  several  of  these 
follow  one  another  in  the  same  track,  by  which  only  It 
different  ruts,  in  place  of  20,  are  made  ;  whereas  each 
tync  fiiould  take  a  separate  course,  and  break  the  ground 
into  as  many  divisions  as  the  tvnes  amount  to  in  number. 
There  arc  some  instances  of  this  amendment  having  been 
already  made,  by  wliich  two  harrows  do  nearly  as  much 
work  as  three.    A  pair  of  harrow's  cost  about  a  guinea. 

Roliers  arc  generally  of  freestone,  jj  feet  long,  ij  in- 
ches  diameter,  weighing  when  mounted,  about  12  cwt. 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  cost  about  two  guineas.  Y^\t'^ 
Ty  farmer  has  at  least  one,  for  smoothing  the  grafi. 
lands,  to  which  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  ;  also  for  break- 
ing the  clods  of  rough  land  in  tillage  :  in  which  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  is  so  effective  as  tl  e  ancient  clod»mallet ;  for 
although,  in  some  cases,  there  may  be  more  work  done 
for  the  same  expense,  in  ge  era  there  is  lefs  *,  and  not 
so  completely  to  the  purpose,  besides  giving  the  whole 
land,  without  distinction,  the  same  prefsure,  whether 
needed  or  not. 

Of  drilling  and  hoeing  instruments  there  are  many  \  usa« 
ally  of  a  plaia  and  effective  co  struction.     The  drilKbar- 

7jW 


*  A  man  with  the  clod^noallct  will  go  over  two  acres  a-daj,  if  it  be  not 
an  extraordinary  cau*  A  man  and  two  horses  will  have  enough  ado  to  roll 
six  on  rough  lands. 
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row,  for  sowing  one  row  At  a  time,  is  a  simple  macliinp, 
aclBjiicd  to  dilTLTCTt  graif.s.  r.iiil  siiall  ssedi,  in  any  rt-qui- 
reJ  pro;ii>r[iori.  A  machine  of  this  kind,  for  sowing  n;- 
veral  drilli  aconce,  and  at  such  dilTuTtiiC  degrees  ot  widtli 
as  may  be  needed,  would  be  a  great  Bcc^uisition,  providk-d 
it  were  Dot  too  complex. 

Whecl-cavrijget  rre  what  are  called  the  elate  cart,  and 
x\ii  cam  Ciirt,  both  oi'a  ligh:  co;i striictioii ;  draA'n  by  two 
horsts,  and  of  laie  by  One.  The  Uri^c  wains,  or  iicavy 
fcur-hoise  wapgcns,  in  Engliiii  hulbinJry,  are  repro- 
bated hiTc.  Two  hjrsts  in  a  cart  arc  co  .i  nonly  load- 
ed with  iSut  30  ctvi.  0.,e  horse  dnws  sEiU  more  ea- 
sily lacwc. ;  even  14  cwt.  is  frequently  put  to  a  single 
horse,  and  30  cwt.  on  goud  road  is  not  uncommon.  Tins 
cart  has  lately  been  much  imjiroved:  pljctd  on  its  axL-, 
llie  botloni  at  each  sidi:  projects  over  the  inner  head  of  the 
naves,  as  far  as  nearly  to  touch  the  spokes  of  llie  wheels ; 
from  which  acquired  brtadiii,  the  capacity  is  enlarged, 
wliile  the  side  standards  being  brought  nearer  to  a  pcrpcn- 
i\icuUr,  are  able  to  susiuin  more  weight.  The  dimen> 
sions  are :  length  j  feel  3  inches  ;  breadth  below.  4  feet  ; 
breadth  above,  4  ft-ct  3  inches  ;  dcptli  1  toot  3  inches ; 
containing  ab'.ut  a  cubic  yard  Puce  uf  a  cart,  painted, 
ll.'ljs.  not  including  whiels,  axU-*,  nor  mounting,  which 
may  amount  in  all  to  61.  or  ',\.  more.  The  cor/t-cart, 
whicli  is  only  placed  occasionally  on  wheels,  for  carrying 
hay,  or  corn  in  the  straw,  is  composed  u:  standards,  rodst 
and  spars,  without  dcal>,  but  w  bruider  4nd  much  longer 
than  the  close  cart,  that  it  may  hold  a  more  bulky  load. 
It  costs  from  15s.  to  2cs. 

Fanners,  for  cleaning  corn,  have  bcco  in  general  use 
berc  for  more  than  50  years.    Tlicy  run  n  bolls  an  hour, 

aad 

*  Whccli  gcacrally  ji  iacbcl  higb ;   ixle  ..  coauaobly  gf  uoa. 
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and  in  a  operations,  or  3  at  most,  the  corn  is  complctclj 
cleaned;  4  people  arc  ncccfsarj  to  attend  tlicm,  for  ji/im 
ing^  riddling^  &c*  Some  fanners  perform  these  opcra« 
tioris  themselves,  by  which  two  persons  Icfs  are  nce4ed« 
They  cost  from  2L  to  5!.  and  last  20  or  30  years. 

Thrajbing  mills ^  lately  invented,  were  very  soon  after- 
ward introduced  into  this  county.  They  arc  now  very 
general,  and  of  various  dimensions  and  construction, 
wrought  by  I,  or  2,  or  4  horses,  or  by  water,  which  last 
is  the  best  method  of  all.  Ooc-horse  mills  will,  tbrafli  a 
'boll  in  the  hour,  the  others  in  proportion.  They  cost 
from  2$\.  to  60I. :  some  perhaps  more^  particularly  when 
they  arc  made  to  clean  the  corn  at  the  same  time,  which 
requires  more  machinery,  as  well  as  more  space  *•* 


MANURES. 

JFr.0M  Edinburgh  and  Leith  are  obtained  about  40,000 
cart-load  of  street-dung  annually,  which  is  commonly 
expended  on  the  lands  within  5  miles  of  town,  though 
there  have  been  a  few  instances  in  which  it  has  beca 
•carried  by  sea  to  a  greater  distance.  For  collecting 
this  manure,  arising. from  the  sweepings  of  the  streets, 
which  are  for  this  purpose  arranged  into  districts,  the  town 
employs  scavengers,  and  the  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood  furni(h  carts  to  carry  it  daily  to  by-places,  without 
the  walls  of  the  city,  laying  it  together  in  dunghills,  from 

which 

^  As  there  are  itill  many  improvements  making  on  this  machine,  it  woaM 
i)e  premature  at  present  to  ilcscribc  its  mode  of  operation,  which  indeed 
could  not  be  well  done  without  a  drawing.  lu  general  principle,  however, 
consists,  not  in  beating  the  corn,  but  in  swingling  it  like  flax,  by  means  of  a 
•cylinder  4  feet  in  diameter,  which  moving  at  the  vast  velocity  of  240  revolu* 
tions  in  a  naioHte,  and  giving  4  switches  each  tim;,  expels  the  grain  cooi- 
plctely  from  the  suaw. 
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which  at  ihclr  Icijure  ihc/  Jrive  it  in  their  Unis,  It 
coits  Irom  I'.,  ta  iti.  CJ.  s  I0.11J,  of  nbout  a  cubic-  yard 
Cii.h,  Sc;iblc-t!iing  is  soinctinics  soUl  sc  a  duurcr  rnir, 
[i;irti«ul;irly  when  it  is  txchangcd  for  straw  (the  wholn 
(lii(^g  for  the  whole  litter)  when  it  will  cost  in'thaps  35. 
or  4^.  Thirty  or  40  load  nn  ncrc  is  the  Uiual  iillownncc, 
anil  has  i.lwayi  tlic  grentesi  vJl'ccE  when  Uid  on  new  from 
iIjc  ttri'tts,  whicli  however  ii  only  [iracticahle  in  i^mnll 
(juftiiiitivs,  great  jiarl  of  it  hiin;}  kept  a  whole  yc;ir  before 
it  can  be  apijlicd. 

Fitrm-yarti  iiii'is  in  the  nei;;hliourhooJ  of  Edinburgh 
is  m-idc  3t  the  rnteor)>erlin[)i  3i  load  forench  acre  Jii  diu 
f-irm,  and  would  be  inueh  more,  were  it  not  for  the  uni- 
Ycrs;d  prncticc  which  prev;iiU  there  of  sending  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  siruw  to  iTi;uI;ct.  Ou  n  farm  of  100  acres, 
5oh  worili  of  Etraw  will  be  sold  in  a  season  ;  but  then, 
lor  lol.  twice  as  much  manure  can  be  bought  as  the  whole 
cuuKl  have  produced  had  1^  been  consumed  at  home.  Thr 
servant  who  takes  the  straw  away,  also  collects  the  street: 
dung,  these  two  branches  of  labour  being  generall/  unit- 
ed for  the  &ake  of  economy. 

Straw  is  very  seldom  brought,  or  dung  carried,  abovc- 
j  miles  from  town.  In  order  to  obtain  as  much  manure 
ns  iliey  can,  the  farmers  beyond  that  distance  generally 
ki.-<p  as  many  cattle  as  consume  the  whole  fodder  on  the 
hnds.  Where  turnip  is  cultivated,  a  still  greater  and 
richer  supply  is  produced.  A  small  quantity  is  also  got 
from  the  country'towns  and  villages,  but  always  at  a  muclk 
dearer  rate. 

Limi  abounds  in  different  parts  of  tbe  fiiire,  and  altho' 
but  little  known  as  a  manure  in  tbe  low  part  of  the 
county,  yet  it  is  much  used  for  that  purpose  io  the  upland 
districts,  as  well  as  in  ths  adjoining  counties  to  tbe  south, 
Berwick,  Roxburgh,  and  Selkirk,  to  which  it  is  brought 
from  Mid  Iiotbian,  by  a  land  cariiage  lometimes  of  30  or 

30 
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33  miles.  The  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edin- 
burgh arc,  however,  justified  in  their  dibuse  of  it,  as  its 
effect  there  is  so  very  tVcbIc,  and  even  dubious,  wh;cU 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  from  the  lands  having 
been  «o  lung  manured  with  street-allies,  which  may  have 
precluded  the  agency  of  tlie  lime  as  a  ftimulus,  or  rather, 
from  having  been  so  long  in  cultivation  :  for  it  is  certain, 
that  it  is  on  ground  newly  brought  into  tillage  that  lime 
hai  the  greatest  power. 

^Ifc//  and  stone  marls  arc  to  be  had  in  different  places, 
and  have  been  used  as  manures  ;  but  the  benefit  has  not 
betn  so  evident,  as  to  give  much  encouragement  tu  theap* 
plication. 

Compost  dunghills^  consisting  of  ditch  scourings,  lime, 
%vct:us,  road-bOil,  &c.  are  olien  made  ;  which  beirig  in. 
timately  intermixed,  are  founa  to  be  a  good,  though  not 
a  very  powerful  manure. 

Farm-yard  dung  is  generally  turned  in  the  dung-hill, 
the  better  to  promote  tVrn^entation,  and  con;>equcnc  pu« 
trcfaction  ;  but  the  lefs  time  it  lies,  after  this  is  accompliiii. 
ed,  is  undcr^rood  to  be  the  better  :  likewise,  when  laid  on 
the  land,  the  sooner  it  is  ploughed  down  the  greater  i-  its 
effect.  Yet  It  is  customary  to  spread  fnarmre  on  grufi« 
grounds,  where  it  D«ust  remain  long  exposed  ;  but  ii  is 
always  the  (hi  rtesl  and  best  made  that  is  thus  applied  \ 
and  bring  done  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  powers  of 
rarefaction  arc  least,  it  ib  lefs  apt  to  be  difsipated  by  ex- 
halation. The  rains  also,  frequent  at  that  time,  contri- 
bute to  Tetain  it,  by  wafhing  ii  down  among  the  roots  of 
the  plants  *• 

•  All  manure  is  toll-free  :  a  vise  regulation,  which  by  removing  a  con- 
si'lcraole  obstacle,  tiiuls  to  promote  the  meboration  u:  lands,  by  ti>t  -i])|*i:ca« 
lion  01"  CI  r.rian/  substances,  which  cannot  be  too  much  encourage il.  A'l  at. 
tempt,  howeTcr,  was  made  about  ^x  years  ago,  10  get  manure  iocluUcJ  un« 
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MARKETS  AND  FAIRS. 


EdINOURC;i  is  the  great  place  of  sale,  for  this  as  well 
as  for  several  of  die  surrounding  counties.  On  Wed- 
nesday is  the  principal  market  ;  cattle  being  sold  ia 
tlic  morning ;  oMs,  beans,  and  pease,  at  elercn  o'clock  ; 
and  liorscs  in  the  evening  : — on  which  difrt:rent  accounts 
there  is  a  numerous  concourse  of  farmers  and  countr/ 
people  to  town.  There  is  a  market  for  iheep  thrice 
a  week,  for  meal  once  *,  and  for  straw  everyday.  Hay 
ii  sold  privately ;  also  wheat  and  barley  :  there  being 
to  pariicular  place  allotted  for  the  sale  of  these  arti- 
clti  Potatoes,  greens,  &.c.  arc  sold  from  street  to  street; 
but  there  are  particular  stands,  where  retailers,  who  buy 
them  in  wholesale  from  the  farmers,  scU  them  out  in  small 
^!i:tntities  to  the  public.  £vcry  article  of  couctrjr  pio« 
duciiun  finds  a   ready  sale  hcrcf't 

Dalkeith 


Jet  turnpike  dutj,  bat  wiireilitfj  with  prrii  Ermneribj  the  farmeti  who 
wetr  tutccisi'ul  in  tli''  cuMcit.  'I1ic  citf  ul'Iulin.iurgh joined  their  op[>onenls> 
bui  luvin^  at  that  time  acanildccuble  district  ol'strcet  alhei  to  let,  no  firmer 
W'  uld  puichusc  it  i  M  t'l  ■'  the  good  te-jin  had  to  collect  the yu/ziV  ittelf  for 
levtriJ  wMkt,  till  the  liufbsndmcn  came  into  better  temper.'  Street  manure 
Lii  ilrrlinrd  in  valii-  ever  since :  tlie  farmer*  endeavour  to  provide  ihem* 
■el*ei  in  greater  abundance  at  home,  prrievering,  from  intetut,  ilk  a  mea* 
,ui«  to  whith  thej  were  at  fint  promiiled  by  diiguiC 

"  Abgut  100  bollt  ivecUx  are  brought  to  market,  one  half  of  which  from 
tlic  cnunilctjo  tlie  suitln ;  but  this  is  not  above  one  fourth  of  what  i>  told  at 
Edinburj-h  in  private  fliopi.  'I  he  chief  use  of  this  market  i*  to  regulate  tb  e 
*(ckl;  price ;    A  boll  of  meal  ii  ixS  lb.  Anutcrdam  weight. 

t  The  Jury,  or  eusttm,  collected  it  theie  market*  formi  t  toniiderable 

t(iB(li  of  the  rtvtDM  of  the  uwn.     An  objeccien  bat  Utcljr  bus  nude  en  i^ 

G  part 
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Dalkeith  has  a  good  market  once  a  week  for  grain 
and   atolher   lor    meal,  which  arc  both   well  frcqucn. 
ted. 

The  fairs  in  this  county  arc  Edinburgh  Ilallow.fair, 
beginning  on  the  second  monday  of  November,  in  which 
for-  two  dajs  arc  to  be  seen  considerable  numb-rs  of 
cattle  and  horses ;  as  arc  also  at  I^Iid-Caldcr  on  the  ai 
tuesdays  of  March  and  October,  and  at  Dalkeith  on  the 
3d  tucsday  ot  that  last  month. 


LlVESrOCK. 

ix  is  but  of  late,  that  arrention  has  been  paid  to  the  diiTc* 
lent  breeds  of  animals  in  this  county.  Having  the  metro- 
polis in  its  bosom,  the  preference  has  been  given  to  the  cuU 
tivation  of  grain  and  vegetables  for  the  Edinburgh  mar. 
ket ;  leaving,  in  a  great  measure,  the  rearing  of  cattle 
to  the  more  distant  counties,  where,  from  the  lover  rate 
of  rent,  the  profits  arising  from  pasture  are  to  be  dc« 
pended  upon. 

Horsef.  There  may.  be  about  5000  horses  used  here 
for  the  purposes  of  huibandry.  Of  these,  not  one  half  are 
of  our  own  rearing,  but  have  been  purchased,  from  the 
ibires  of  Linlithgow  and  Lanark.  There  may  be  about  6co 
required  yearly  to  recruit  this  stock,  of  which,  till  very 
lately  }  were  bought  at  an  annual  expense  of  at  least 
6cool.  to  the  farmers  here,  which  chiefly  went  into 
the  pockets  of  tiie  Clydesdale  breeders*     This  however  is 

but 


part  of  the  fanners,  v/ho  itate  that  there  have  been  encroachments  nade  by  tie 
coIlrc^orSy  beyond  what  the  city-charter  bears.  An  action  at  law  has  been  the 
cooie^ucBce,  aad  the  decision  at  present  it  gWen  agaiotC  the  borough* 


r 
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tin:  3  smiiU.  proportion  of  their  s-ilc  ;  for,  besIJca  some 
which  go  to  llic  north  of  Kriglaiid,  there  is  from  many 
ccunti;!  ill  Stotland,  a  consiant  dcmanti  for  the  drauglic 
hor<c!  of  L.marklliirci  st  durable  ncuvc  breed,  c&ti;cmcd 
anioiig  tVc  best  of  llie  specie*  in  the  i&land. 

Since  1784  the  price  of  horses  h\i  rapidly  advanrej. 
Tne  prime  sizi-s,  16  handi  a;nl  upw.irds  of  height,  which 
at  ihat  liTie  s -lii  for  iSl.  or  20',  liave  gone  as  hiph  as 
5'1  or  3>1.  The  snialier  kirds,  from  14I  10  15'  hand:, 
which  ii:elude  mo;t  of  the  plough  hor:es,  have  not  bcca 
go  mucH  sought  after,  so  that  their  price  has  oiiljr  risen 
from  lil.  or  Kjl.  to  tSI.or  aol.  On  the  whole,  the  pri- 
cissfrn  to  Ii.iVf  risen  ti  the  level  of  thi:  Mid  Loihia.i 
rcii[»,  from  which  most  of  tin:  farnicri  now  eiidoavour  to 
breed  as  many  as  wih  a  I'a.t  supjily  thcm-clvcs,  and 
mny  pio'jabljr  be  able  in  a  few  years,  to  rear  some  for 
ihc  i;utia[;c  o'ld  ihu  saddU,  for  both  of  whii  li  llicrc  is, 
such  a  con£tr.nt  demand  in  Edinburgh.  I3i;sidc<,  from 
that  spirit  of  emulation  uhicli  at  iirit  accompanies  any 
general  undertaking,  it  may  be  hoped  tlmt  the  breed  it- 
self will  be  improved,  and  become  of  more  intrinsic  va- 
lue, even  although  the  price  Ihould  fall,  which  within 
iht'sc  6  months  it  has  indeed  done  to  the  amount  of  30 
per  cent. 

Black  cattlt.  The  breed  of  black  cattle  has  hitherto 
been  ai  little  attended  to  as  that  of  liorics,  and  as  the 
price  still  continues  moderate,  there  is  little  probability 
ih^t  the  farmers  will  soon  be  induced,  in  this  high 
rented  county,  to  enter  into  a  competition,  in  regard 
to  this  article,  with  the  breeders  in  more  distant  pla- 
tes, some  of  whom  have  equally  f(ood  pasture  at 
lefi  than  half  the  rent.  Milch  cows  arc  h' w  ver 
highly  worth  cultivating,  in  so  populous  a  neighbour- 
hood,  and  have  always  been  reared  for  that  purpose. 
At  the  same  dme  there  is  no  breed  peculiar  to  the  coun- 
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ty,  the  cow«  consisting  of  almost  every  kind  in  Britain.  The 
greater  part  arc  (hort  legged  and  thick  bodied,  weighing 
from  24  to  36  stone.  (16  lb.  Amsterdam  eaeh,)  worth 
iff  m  61.  to  9I.  and  giving  from  8  to  15  Scotch  pints*  of 
milk  a  day,  which  yields  at  an  average  a  pound  tron, 
(22  ouncvs^  of  butter  for  each  10  pints.  This  sells  from 
loJ.  to  «s.  3d.  the  pound,  and  is  generally  made  from 
milk  not  abovcr  2  or  3  days  old,  in  the  common  plunge 
churn.  Of  late  a  patent  barrel  churn  has  been  intro. 
duced,  which  has  the  effect  of  diminiftiing  the  labour,  and 
improving  the  quality  of  the  butter,  by  the  admifsion, 
through  a  funnel,  of  a  free  communication  with  the  air, 
which  prevents  any  rancidity.  As  it  is  only  cream  how. 
ever  that  has  as  yet  been  churned  in  this  way,  wh>ch 
must  be  several  days  in  collecting,  though  frefti  milk  from 
the  cow  would  answer  equally  wdl,  it  is  doubted  if  the 
butter  can  be  so  bweet  by  this  mode  as  by  the  former. 
New  milk  sells  at  3d.  the  pint,  and  is  obtained  only  in 
town  or  the  immediate  vicinity.  Butter  milk  is  sold  at 
id.  and  is  brought  from  all  the  country  round,  some  of 
it  as  far  as  15  miles  :  formerly  in  barrels  ot  16  pints  each, 
2  on  a  horse  at  a  tinr.e,  but  now  in  small  carts  in  which 
arc  6  or  8  of  these*  besides  butter,  eggs,  \3c*  There  may 
be  about  700  or  800  milch  cows  brou  ;ht  into  this  couq« 
ty  yearly  to  keep  up  the  stock,  chiefly  from  the  Mcrse 
and  Tiviotdale,  and  which  are  prrncipally  bought  up  bj 
the  cow  keepers  in  the  suburbs  of  Edinburgh,  who  gc« 
nerallv  feed  them  off  the  first  season,  as  soon  as  they  go 
dry.  witli  grains,  turnips,  yamsj,  Wr.  Neither  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese,  nor  the  feeding  of  calves  for  veal  is  much 
practised  here,  the  demand  for  butter  and  milk  being 
sufficient  for  the  whole  produce  of  the  dairy. 

Sluf 

*  The  Scotch  pint  contains  103.4  cubic  inches,  the  Zn^'lifli  wicc  pint 
^S.875,  ami  aJc  pint  25.35* 

t  A  large  coarse  kind  of  potatoe  so  called  here. 
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Shttp.  There  being  k  great  proportion  of  Iiill  and 
\  moor  in  this  county,  several  flocks  of  ihecp  arc  accor- 
dingly kept,  but  even  these  arc  not  all  natives,  many 
bsing  bought  in  from  year  to  year,  generally  from 
TweedilHle.  These  arc  a  small  coarse  woollcd  kind,  the 
Seece  seldom   worth  a   iliilling,    and  the  carcase  rarely 

[we-.ghing  iilb.  a  quarter.     In   the  lower  parts  of    the 
county.    3    better    kind,   on  some  farms,    has   however 
been  introduced,    principally  of    the    Cheviot  breed,   in 
some  cases    crofsed  with   the  Hereford,   in  others  with 
the   B*kewell   species.     These   last   in    particular   seem 
I  worthy  of  cultivation,   as   besides   giving  a  fleece   of  at 
L  least  4  times  the  value  of  the  black  faced   mooilanders, 
f  wid   riling  from   15  to  jj  lb.  a   quarter,   they   are  now 
'  knows  to  agree  very  well,  both  with  the  climate  and  the 
soil.     It  is  believed  by  intelligent  people,  that   a  much 
finer  breed  may   be   introduced  with  advantage,  on  the 
gTcaCcr  part  of  the   high    lying  pastures   of  this  county. 
Q%H  water  in  particular  abounds   in  flicep  walks  little 

[inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the  hills  of  Tiviotdale.  Th=  pre- 
sent stock  there,  however  healthy  and  valuable  as  moor* 
land  (beep,   arc  far  below  the  worth   of  the  Cheviot 

nock.'. 

Sviint.  Almost  every  farmer  keeps  one  or  two  pigs  to 
pick  up  any  corn,  \ic,  that  may  be  scattered  about  the 
doors,  but  few  people,  except  distillers,  breed  them  to 
any  extent.     Fork  and  bacon  are  Dot  yet  reliOied  as  food 

b/ 

*  While  there  ii  every  reason  to  hope  that  the  value  of  the  fleece  will  be 
%iti.\\'3  augmcnlcd  iliraugh  the  eiettioat  of  the  Wool  Society,  ko  indifiilual 
fiTmei  hu  iuKiiy  fhawii  huw  much  improvement  can  be  made  in  thetingle 
article  of  tearing  en' j  bmbt  fur  loaiket.  Mr  Brodie  at  U^iper  Keith,  (a 
culd  litiialion,  at  the  verge  of  the  Soutrahilli,)baibeeniliitiDguilheiIforioinc 
yon  by  hli  enterprise  in  that  line  ,  ai  he  deliven  generallr  100  Iambi  be- 
fore the  end  of  February,  Cor  which  he  tcc  civn  ao*.  or  a  guinea  each.  It 
Were  to  be  wiilieil  that  an  accurate  account  of  hi)  practice  were  known. 
But  it  it  in  Uie  province  of  the  £■»  Lothian  nurej  to  gire  tku  to  ll)«  pu> 
tliU. 

H 
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by  the  corr.mon  people ;  indeed  to  very  fat  meat  of  any 
bZTt,  the  Scots  in  general  have   an  aversion,       I  beliert 
three  fourths  of  the  lower  ranks    would  rather  starve 
than  live  on  pork.     Even  among   the  gentry,  it  is  not  so 
generally  used,  as  south  of  the  Tweed,     The- demand  for 
it  in  the  Edinburgh  maiktt  being  very  limited,  the  dii, 
tillers  arc  frequently    under  the   necefiity  of  salting  and 
tending  it  to  England,  where  pork  is  more  agreeable  ro 
the  palates    of  tlie   people.      Young  pigs    are    however 
pretty  much  in  request,  selling  at  3s   or  more  at  3  weeks 
old,  and  at  6  or  7s.  at  6  weeks.    Ilogs  are  generally  killed 
at  the  age  of  8  or  10  months,  being  esteemed   more  del;. 
catc  than  if  they  were  kept  a  longer  time.     They  gene- 
rally weigh  at  that  age  8  or  10  stone,  and  sell  for  405. 
or  30s.     They  arc  reared   here  on  clover,  lettuce,  car. 
lot,  l^r,  in  summer  ;  in  winter  on  potatoes  and  yams,  ^nd 
are  usually  fed  off,   3  or  3  weeks  before  killing,  with 
oats  or  boiled  beans. 

Poultry.  Poultry  has  long  been  a  favourite  article 
ivith  the  Scots  ;  and  particularly  here,  where  ftom  the 
vicinity  to  the  capital,  the  market  is  so  advantageous. 
Gr/i/f  however,  are  not  reared  in  any  considerable  num^ 
bers,  as  the  demand  for  them  is  confined  to  particular 
seasons,  and  is  never  very  great*.  They  arc  sold  at 
as.  6d.  or  3s.  weighing  8  or  10  lb.  The  Edinburgh 
poultrymen  frequently  bring  them  down  in  harvest 
from  Northumberland  in  hundreds,  where  they  are 
bought  at  from  8d  to  lod.  a  piece.  They  send  them  to 
the  corn  stubbles  to  fatten,  and  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son, dispose  oi  them  to  the  citixens  for  their  new«year*s 
enteitainments.  turkeys  sell  at  from  4s.  to  6s.  weighing 
from  8  to  141b.  and  arc  in  much  request  at  the  tables 

of 

*  The  practice  of  pluckiog  them  pcnodicml!y  as  ia  Eo^land  is  ooC  sstd ; 
probably  the  dimau  is  too  severe  to  admit  oc  it,  and  as  part  of  tbc  proit 
is  tbcreoj  lost  cbej  are  bred  oolj  by  tho  {coiry  and  laraicn ;  tbt  cotlt« 
{ers  ocfer  attcopi  it. 


For  rcmavki  and  eddltia 
obiciTationi. 


of  ihe  higher  ranks,  but  are  Mt  reared  very  extenalveljt 
as  thcr  arc  very  delicate  when  young,  and  dilTicult  to 
bring  up.  Duciaagi  sell  from  is.  to  is.  ^A.  dudt  from 
IS.  6ci.  to  2s.  the  bi'st  kinds  weigh  from  6  to  71b.  Fowl* 
(at  htat,  as  I  hey  arc  gc:ieral]y  called  in  Scotland.^  are 
tlje  most  profitable  poultry,  there  being  a  constant  de- 
mand for  thcRi  in  the  market,  and  also  for  their  eggs,  of 
which  there  arc  great  qjamities  collected  and  sold.  The 
price  of  fowls  varies  from  is.  to  n.  3d;  according  to  size, 
(some  weighing  $  or  61b,  and  the  ssason.) 

Tiie   money  drawn  yearly    by  the   pijasantry    of  th» 
county  for  poultry  and  eggs  cannot  be  kfi  than  S^ool. 


TILL  JC  E. 
The  arable  lands  are  UiJ  out,  in  general,  1.-1  licldt^ 
or  enclosures  from  6  to  10  acres  cachj  the  ridges  Iy> 
Ing  in  the  direction  most  suitable  for  carrying  oS  the 
water,  or  in  that  which  render*  the  ploughing  leasi  dif- 
ficult. It  was. formerly  the  universal  practice  to  for:ii  the 
land  into  high  and  broad  ridges,  commonly  from  ^6  to 
4S  feet  wide,  and  elevated  at  least  3  fcec  higher  in  the 
middle  than  in  the  furrows  :  but  this  mode,  which  was 
perhapi  consistent  enough  with  the  heavy  cumberous  six* 
horse  ploughs  then  employed,  is  now  disused  since  the 
introduction  of  the  two-horse  plough,  which  has  of  late  b:« 
come  general  in  this  county.  The  common  method  now 
is,  either  to  lay  the  lands  into  ridges  of  18  feet  broad, 
and  which,  on  heavy  soil,  arc  alternately  ^(ifi^r*ii,C(7ir,  and 
ilii'utn,  or  what  is  becoming  every  day  more  gencial, 
into  ridges  of  lo  feet  only,  which  are  uniformly  cloven, 
at  evL-ry  operation  ;  the  furrow  becoming  the  crown,  and 
the  crown  the  furrow  alternately.  This  last  mode  has 
many  advantages  to  recommend  it.  In  the  first  place  the 
);rouad  iuclf  is  kept  at  aa  tioifoim- degree  o£  thicknefi, 

the 
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the   soil  at  the  furrow  being  equally  deep  with  the  soil 

in  the  middle.     It  is  tilled  with  greater  facility,  as  the 

plough  has  always  aa  empty  furrow  to   enter  upon,  and 

the  danger  of  balking  in  ihe/eering,  which  so  readily  oc. 

curs  in  drawing  the  first  furrow  on  the  crown  of  a  high 

gathered  ridge,  is  altogether  obviated.     It  is  also  more 

economical,    not   only   as  being    ploughable  with  more 

expedition,  but  as  it  forms  a  proper  breadth  for  one   cast 

of  the  sower,  for  three  harrows  to  cover,  and  in  harvest 

for  two  reapers  to  cut.  There  is  thus  a  proper  distributi- 

on  in  the  labour,  which  does  not  so  readily  occur  in  rid« 

ges  either  of  a  greater  or  lefs  breadth.     This  mode  of 

laying  out  lands  is  not  however  so  suited  to  a  damp  soil, 

or  where,  from  flatnefs  of  the  surface,  there  is  a  diffi. 

culty  in  making   the  rain   water  descend  ;    in  either  of 

which  cases,  the  grounds,  after  a  wet  winter,  are  found  to 

be  too  long  of  getting  into  a  proper  degree  of  iirmnefs  to 

admit  of  the  seed  operations  in  the  spring  ;  so  that  many 

farmers  have  again  brought  their  lands  back  to  the  i8 

feet  dimension  of  ridges,  which  admitting  of  the  opera- 

tion  oi  gathering  in  the  tillage,  lays  the  ground  into  the 

xequidite  state  of  flrmnefs"*^* 

There 


*  Wl:ere  the  grounds  are  very  steep,  the  ridges  are  sometimes  directed 
^icrofs  the  declivity,  with  merely  as  much  slope  as  to  allow  the  water  to 

'  fall  easily  off.  The  advantage  arising  from  this  mode  consist)  in  two  parti- 
culars ;  first,  the  operation  of  ploughini;  is  more  easily  performed ;  Kcondly, 
the  water  running  off  with  lefs  ra|  idity,  occasions  lc(s  waste  of  soil.  Inlaj- 
*g  out  the  ridges  in  this  manner,  it  is  of  much  importance  that  they  point 
in  such  a  direction,  that  the  right  side  of  the  plough,  in  going  up  hilli  V2f 
be  to  the  downward,  which  will  cause,  the  furrow  to  fall  over  from  the 

.  plough,  as  soon  as  it  is  separated  from  the  firm  land.  Were  the  right  side  of 
the  plough  to  be  to  the  upward,  the  new  cut  furrow  would  always  le^ 
upon  the  plough,  which,  besides  making  bad  work,  would  occasion  an  ua« 
mecefsary  addition  to  the  draught,  in  the  Tery  situation  where  it  is  oatur Al- 
ly most  difficult.    It  is  astonifhing  that  this  liiople  distinction  is  not  more 

.  attended  to* 


f^ti  r 


T!i<re  are  some  sicaationE  in  this  county  so  rcrj-  stc'if, 
(:or  jniiancc  in  ihe  arable  hills  near  Gala-water),  thit  the 
plcugh  cannot  opcrarc  against  the  declivity  at  all.  Seme 
people  in  !his  case  use  a  plough  with  a  fiiiftiof;  mould- 
bo-itd  and  culter ;  so  that   the  fiifrow   ii    turned  to   the 


For  remark)  tnd  adilitioa 
obst:r\'ati(>iu. 


downwar.l  both    in  goi 


J  and  c 


ling.     Othcis,  who  nb- 


JfCt  to  this  plan  because  it  occasions  too  rapid  a  descent 
cf  soil  from  llie  upper  parts,  where  it  is  natural!/  too 
thin,  and  accumulittcs  it  upun  the  lower  parts,  whcru  it 
is  alreaoy  coo  tliick,  cause  the  plough  to  ascend  without 
a  furto**,  and  ////  the  whole  down  the  bank  in  a  straight 
liue.  Tiity,  no  dijubt,  by  this  mode  occasion  somewhat 
more  labour;  but  1  imagine  they  arc  right  in  their  idea, 
that  hence  they  do  greater  juitice  to  the  land  itself. 

In  some  pana  of  the  moor-lands  of  this  county  the  hea- 
vy plough  dr-wn  by  .our  liorses,  and  sometimes  with  two 
ozcn  in  addition,  is  still  in  use,  with  the  still  more  UQw 
couib,  high,  crooked,  broad  ridges. 

A  pair  of  horses,  without  a  driver,  plough  in  general 
about  au  EngiiHi  acre  in  a  day.  Oxeo  are  verjr  little  used. 
txce^t  iu  the  muoi-Uads. 
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Ik  many  tracts  of  this  country  drains  form  a  mojt' 
imporiatit  brandi  of  improvnncnt  ;  and  there  arc  but 
few  forms  whirc  draining  is  not  sill  ncctfsary,  altho' 
much  has  already  been  done.  The  common  mode  m  hj 
SI  ditch  3  feet  doep,  3j  wide  aC  top,  and  9  inches  at  the 
bottom  ;  which  i^  exicuied  for  about  3d.  t'le  rood  of  ix 
yards  in  length.  This  ditch  ij  liUed  up  haU-wiy  with  small 
round  stones  from  the  adjoining  la. 1  Is  ;  on  these  a  slight 
layer  of  old  stiaw  i>  laid,  to  prcvettt  the  mould  with 
which  botb  are  covered,  from  intermixing.  Tbe-plo'tgU 
I  pa£ie3 


u 
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ROTylTION  of  CROPS. 

A,  REGULAR  rotation  is  not  to  be  looked  for*  Tndepen« 
dent  of  the  changeable  nature  of  rhe  weather,  which 
often  counteracta  every  settled  plan,  the  verv  progir(i 
of  improvement  occasions  an  alteration  from  time  to 
time,  in  almost  every  department  of  husbandry.  There 
is,  however,  a  system  of  management  which  is  com- 
monly followed,  though  the  manner  in  which  it  is  carried 
on  must  vary  as  circumstances  may  require.  The  rule  is 
to  have  alternate  green  and  white  crops  ;  or  alternately 
those  that  meliorate,  and  those  that  exhaust  the  soil. 
The  following,  when  the  seasons  admit  of  chemi  are  ex* 
amples  of  rotation  io  this  county. 

z.  For  a  rich  loam. 

ist  year,  summer  fallow,  with-     5th  barley,  ground  tbricc 

out  dung;  ploughed, 

ad  —  wheat.  *  •  6th  — —  clover 

3d  -i— -  beans  and  pease,  the      7  th  oats 

land  dunged.  8th  —  summer-fallovr* 

4lh  — »—  wheat. 

2.  For 

•  There  is  hardly  any  operation  in  buibaniry  that  payi  so  well  for  the  ei- 
|>cnseasthis;  at  not  only  it  it  accoroplilhrd  for  little  money,  but  the  soil 
thus  relieved  of  the  superabundant  moisture  which  rendered  it  fit  for  nothiar» 
becomes  the  most  prudactive  in  the  fields,  for  a  great  many  yean  to  coroc.— 
This,  howerer,  like  many  other  improvements,  has  been  effected  «oIely  by 
the  cxertiont  of  the  tenants,  though  the  landlords  nndoubtedly  deriTe  the 
^reatcit,  or  at  least  the  most  permanent,  adTsaUget  ftom  it. 
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^afses  over  them  without  interfering ;  and  they  are  known 

to  remain  entire,  and  the  drain  to  keep  ruvming,  for  ages. 

This  branch  of  hulbandry  is  perfectly  understood  hrre ; 

as   even  the  common  labourers  can  ppiut  out  the  place 

where  the  ditch  ought  to  be  ^.  ) 
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3.  For" rich  heavy  lands. 

■jjt  yenr,  tummeC'fnUow,  dung-  5th barUf . 

ed.  6tli  -^^  clover. 

ad  —  -  wheat.  7ih  —  oaii. 

^d       —  oats.  8ih  ^—  (ummei^&Uow. 
4iti  — 1^  beam  and  pease. 

3.  For  a  hilly  district.'  I 

lit  year,  turnip,  well  dunged.     4th         '    oatf. 

:d  -     -  barley,  or  oats.  jib    -^  turnip,  well  dunged. 

3d cbver. 

This  is  the  rotation  of  Mr  Brodic  at  Upper  Keith,  on 
a  dry  soil  in  a  cold  situation,  and  in  the  culiiraiioo  o£ 
wliicti  he  is  not  excelled  by  any  farmer  in  such  circum« 
stances  perhaps  in  Great  Britain.  Indeed  he  has  probablj 
hit  upon  the  true  lystem  for  a  hilly  district. 

4.  For  a  dry  soil. 

lit  year,  poiatoei,  well  dung-     4lh  ■ -^  oats. 

ed.  jib  ■  -—I  potatoes,  well  dung* 

2d -^— wheat.  ed. 

3d  —  clover. 

This  is  practised  in  seveial  farms  on  a  dry  toil  to  the 
Ticiniiy  of  Edinburgh. 

The  following   was  the  rotation  of  the  old  achtml,  bat 

which  has  fallen  into  disuse. 

in  year,    wheat,    the   land       jth     —  wheat,  the  land  dung- 

dunged.  ed. 

3d  ■■  —  beans  and  pease.  No  lummer  fallow,  no  cIoTcf, 

3(1  —^  barley.  no  turnips. 

41  h— oats. 

This  was  the  best  system  in  those  days,  and  musc 
have  still  prevailed,  if  the  landlords  of  fornaer  times,  like 
sotne  of  their  succefsors,  had  bound  down  their  tenauts  to 
it  for  ever,  because  It  happeoed  to  be  tbe  best  mode  of 
culiiTatiOQ  thcD  known. 

,  CULTURE 
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♦  It  wai  enacted  by  parliament  in  J426,  and  again  in  X457,  that  eTe.7 
i&an  tilling  with  a  plough  of  eight  osen,  ihall  every  year  sow  at  the  leist 
a  iirlot  of  wheat,  half  a  firlor  of  pease,  and  40  beam.  The  cultnre  of  tL:*t 
«r»ins  could  not  hiTC  been  Tcry  general  before  thcic  period?. 


CULTURE  of  the  DIFFERENT  CROP S; 

Wheat.  There  may  at  present  be  7000  or  8000  acres 
of  this  crop  cultivated  in  Mid^ Lothian:  50  years  ago 
there  were  not  1000  ;  and  still  lefs  at  a  morccarly  p^, 
riod  *.  It  is  sown,  i.  after  summer  tallow  ;  in  which  the 
ground  is  generally  ploughed  once  in  winter^  again  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  and  twice  or  thrice  afterward  during 
the  summer.  The  last  furrow  is  given  in  the  end  of  Au«  » 
gusty  leaving   the  land  as  cloddy  as  pof»ibIe  ;  the  seed  is  .| 

sown  in-  September,  or  early  in  October.  L'-ind  naturally 
rich  receives  no  manure  the  year  that  it  is  in  fallow.-. 
2.  After  rag-faugh,  that  is  grafs-land  broken  up  in  the 
summer,  after  the  hay  is  cut  ;  it  is  three  times  ploughed, 
and  dungrd.  The  sewing  is  about  the  same  time  with 
the  former,  and  produces  frequently  as  good  a  CTop.«^ 
^.  After  potatoes.  This  makes  the  best  return  of  any, 
'  and  js  also  better  adapted  to  wheat  than  any  other  graio, 
4.  After  beans  or  pease.  In  this  case  the  ground  is  some- 
times dunged  to  the  wheat,  and  sometimes  only  to  the 
crop  preceding.  There  is  more  sown  in  this  succefsioa  _ 
than  in  any  other,  but  the  return  is.  the  most  uncertain 
of  any ;  being  in  some  cases  very  great,  and  in  others 
hardly  any  crop  at  all:  depending  very  much  on  the  sow- 
ing  season,  which  is  rather  apt  to  be  unfavourablei  from 

tbe 
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•  laiencrsof  clcaiiug  the  ground  ofth;  beam  or  psne 
ip.  5.  After  oats.  Thii  is  now  Utile  practised  ;  but 
icn  the  land  is  in  goad  order,  and  well  dunfr^d,  it  is  S9 
re  a  crop  as  any,  and  ttie  grain  as  fine.     6.  After  tur- 

As  it  must  be  late  in  the  season  till  this  can  be  done, 

not  at  all  general.  Most  farmers  prefer  a  crop  of 
rley  or  oats.  7.  After  clover.  It  is  only  on  light 
ids  in  fine  order  that  t1>is  is  atttnnpted  with  succcfi :  the 

cc  at  any  rate  is  not  vi-ry  common.  Wheat  la 
rj  seldom  sown  after  barley,  btcause  it  is  always 
tendfd  with  the  very  worst  effect :  for,  however  well 
may  lonk  in  the  upriii^,  it  fills  olf  almost  totally  b;- 
re  it  comes  10  the  sickle.  In  general,  if  whea  lb: 
wn  dry  (what  is  called  here  a  good  >:de^,  there  is  no 
culiivated  with  such  succtfs.  In  the  upland  dis. 
icti,  lyini;  Soo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  can- 
)t  be  raised  at  all. 

The  seed  is,  generally,  either  steeped  in  salt  brine,  and 
le  weak  grain  carciuUv  Ikimmed  off;  or,  it  is  only 
)rinkled  with  chimbe  -lie  (stslc  urine)  on  the  floor, 
id  in  both  cases  dusted  with  lime-powder.  These  prc- 
lutioQs  are  against  smut,  and  arc  usually  surccfsful  j  but 
is  found  necefjary  to  renew  the  grain  from  England 
□m  time  to  lime,  as  it  degenerates  in  a  few  years.  In 
jnsejjuence  of  this  I'rtqutnt  changing  of  the  seed,  there 
in  be  no  sptcies  peculiar  to  the  county,  though  there  are 
erhaps  all  the  kind:j  known  in  the  island  ;  red,  white, 
cllow,  Sic.     In  general   the  red   kinds   are   most   pro- 

'e  ;  but  the  white  are  preferred  by  the  bakers,  par* 
tcularly  for  the  second  Qour,  of  which  the  greatest  pro- 
ortion  o[  bread  is  made. 
Whear  13.  with  few  exceptions,  sown  broad-cast,  from 
0  to  18  pecks  the  acre,  according  to  the  time  of  sowing, 
lie  earliest  requiring  least  seed.  It  is  sonaetimes  harrow- 
d  and  culled  in  the  spring  S.>me  farmers  af  en  thes« 
perations  to  be  bcr.cGciiJ,  while  others  hold  a  contrary 
K  opmioa : 
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*  The  wheat  firlot  is  1197*3  cubic  incbei* 
The  barley  firlol     —  3»05'5  do- 
Winchester  bulhel  —  2150.4  do. 
Four  firlots  —  i  boll 

\  In  ly*}!  there  were  51.467  J  bolls  of  wheat  manufactured  at  the  Water  of 
Leith  nx'il.s,  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  bakers.  It  is  supposed  that  ia 
these  mills  two  fifths  of  the  whole  flour  used  in  the  county  is  made :  htrxt 
128,667^  bolls  of  wheat  will  be  the  annual  consumption.  There  are  iti 
Edinburgh  51  bakers;  in  the  extended  royalty  and  suburbs,  69  ;  10  Leith 
33 ;  and  in  the  rest  of  the  county  about  24  :  in  all  about  157.  It  is  caIco« 
Jated  by  the  bakers  themselves,  that  one  with  another  they  use  15  bolls  of 
wheat  weekly,  or  780  bolls  a  year.  From  these  data  the  annual  consump* 
tion  of  wheat  would  appear  to  be  122,460  bolls,  besides  what  is  used  in 
the  starch  manufacture.  The  coarse  bread  used  in  proportion  to  fine,  ia 
almost  ezac  tly  as  2  to  i. 

}  Reapers  are  hired  every  morning,  particularly  on  Mondays,  at  the  West* 
^rt  of  Edinburgh,  where  they  sometimes  amount  to  thousands.  Wages 
are  from  6d.  to  is.  a-djy  ;  and  diet,  which  costs  from  ^d^  10  6d. :  breakfast 
is  oatmeal  pon idge,  about  a  Scotch  pint,  with  a  mutchkin  of  butter-milk 
toeach;  dinner,  a  loaf  of  bread  at  is.  3d.  the  dosen,  and  half  a  pint  of  beer; 
supper  the  same  as  breakfast*  They  work  from  six  to  six,  and  are  allowed 
two  hours  through  the  day  for  rest.  The  Highlanders  lie  in  the  bams  at 
sight  Ml  straw,  with  a  few  blankets  and  sacks  distributed  among  them. 
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opinion  :  for  my  own  parr,  I  never  could  perceive  anj 
ciifftrciiCc  in  the  crop  in  harvest,  notwithstanJi.ig  of  fre. 
qu'.nl  cjtperimcnts  to  decide  the  question.  The  produce 
is  in  seme  instances  as  hii^li  as  16  bolli  an  acre:  io  are 
houevcr  esteemed  a  great  crop  ,  b  are  reckoned  good  ;  and  t 
in  many  cases  it  is  as  low  us  5,  or  even  Ic£s.  At  an 
average,  I  would  calculate  it  at  ^i*.  Edinburgh  itself 
consumes  much  more  than  is  produced  in  this  county: 
the  farmers  have  ihcrclore  every  inducement  to  cultivate 
it,  that  can  arise  from  their  near  vicinity  to  such  au  exten« 
fiive  market  f  • 

Reaping  is  performed  by  the  sickle  ;  the  scythe  being 
seldom  or  never  applied.  Most  of  the  reapers  are  wo* 
men,  who  travel  chiefly  from  the  Highlands,  ico  or  200 
miles  for  that  purpose  |.     A  man  binds  to  eight  reaperj, 
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who  ginerAij  cut  tw«  acres  i-Bay.  The  fiicave*  are 
niidc  about  12  inches  in  diamt;ter:  14  of  wheat,  and  11 
of  b^rlcv  and  oais,  form  a  Jtooi  (lho>.k),  in  whicli  ths 
tivo  siJc  rowj,  leaning  tu^roicr  at  inp,  arc  covered  with 
two  liu-avcs  to  protect  them  from  rain.  Wliva:  ii  ge- 
Bcrally  rcidy  to  b-*  drtv>.n  home  in  eigjit  days,  oats  in  a. 
fortnight,  and  barky  in  ihree  wctks  alter  cutting.  This 
list  is  s'jmciimcs  left  brenU'land  ^untied)  for  two  or 
three  cays,  fJ  accelerate  tht  winning  ;  soiiictimes  gaitfd 
(lied  slack.  Jud  sec  on  end,  Hiuaf  by  theaf),  for  the  aama 
reason.  In  the  bjrn-yard  all  corn  is  built  in  round  stacks, 
from  13  to  24  f>:et  m  wjdth,  containing  trom  10  to  60 
bolls,  neatly  covered  with  th^itch,  tied  on  handsomely 
with  itraw  ropes.  The  stacks  are  generally  traied 
(foundfd)  on  a  layer  of  furze,  thornst  old  straw, 
stones,  S^c.  to  protect  the  corn  from  damp.  Some 
sec  ttiem  on  low  piJUrs  overlaid  with  planks,  18  inch- 
es above  ground,  which  saves  them  cooipletely  iron* 
vermin  also.  This  mode  ought  to  be  general,  but  it  is 
rillier  expensive;  the  proprietors  Qiould  erect  ihem,  re. 
quiring  orlr  to  tenants  (who:>c  capital  ibould  never  be 
sunk  ill  buildings)  to  keep  ihciti  up  as  they  do  their  houses. 
In  buililing  the  stacki,  some  draw  a  Urge  bag,  itufFed 
with  straw,  up  the  centre,  which  leaves  a  kind  of  fuanel 
for  the  vapour  to  escape,  and  thus  prevents  btatiit^,  or 
now-burning. 

Barley.  This  was  formerly  the  favourite  crop:  re- 
ceived the  whole  manure  ;  and  was,  indeed,  chiefly  de. 
ptnded  on  for  the  rent.  Now,  that  the  cultiration  of' 
vheat  is  carried  to  such  an  extent,  barley  is  lefs  regard* 
edf  the  whole  dung  being  generally  allotted  to  the  for- 
mer, or  to  those  crops  which  are  preparative  to  it,  while> 
the  latter  is  thrown  back  in  the  rotation  a  year  or  more. 
The  quantity  produced,  hence,  has  been  led  j  but  the 
price  having  of  late  advanced  considerably^  the  culture - 
bu  again  become  of  importance.  This  crop  foUows  some- 
times . 
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*  times  Dvheatv  sometimes  beans  or  pease.  In  both  cases 
the  land  is  thrice  ploughed :  the  first  time  soon  after  har. 
vest  ;  the  fccond  (called  stirring)  iu  April  ;  the  last  time 
in  Majv  as  it  is  commonly  sown  from  the  ist  to  the  26th 
of  that  month.  And  sometimes  after  turnips,  the  ground 
once  ploughed*  But  as  turnips  are  not  extensively  cuiti* 
rated,  it  is  but  a  small  proportion  of  barley  th^.t  is  sown 
after  them.  There  have  been  different  species  of  seed 
introduced  from  England,  but  which  always  degenerate^ 
and  are  later  in  ripening,  though  the  grain  originally 
is  somewhat  more  plump  and  weighty.  Our  own,  which 
has  been  long  naturalized  to  the  climate,  is  aUo  more  ge« 
nerally  adapted  to  the  soil.  The  Engliih  grain*  however, 
on  Yery  rieh  land  (which  is  the  only  case  in  which  it 
ihould  be  sown)  as  it  is  kfs  apt  to  lodge,  gives  sometimes 
0  greater  produce* 

In  the  moorlands,  big,  or  square  barley,  with  six  rowf^ 
is  still  so^a,  being  well  adapted  to  the  situation,  as  it 
ripens  two  or  three  wteks  before  the  long*eared  barley. 
The  whole  dung  is  also  applied  to  it ;  wheat,  its  rival, 
not  being  cultivated. 

There  are  about  za  or  14  pecks  of  seed  sown  on  an 
acre  :  the  produce,  though  in  many  instances  10  bolls  or 
more,  will  only  be,  al  an  average,  about  5^  or  6.  The 
consumption  arises  from  the  Edinburgh  brewers  and  dis- 
tillers, who  use  a  great  deal  more  than  this  county  has 
ever  produced  ;  bcftidts  wh^t  is  made  into  pot-barley, 
which  requires  many  thousand  bolls.  A  fiiiot  of  good 
barley  weighs  from  7a  to  8o!b.  Englilh.  The  ground  em** 
ployed  in  barley  and  bear,  or  big,  is  probably  still  as  much 
in  quii.-itity  as  at  any  former  period;  perhaps  from  8oco 
to    0.00c  acres. 

Oats^  are  here  the  most  generally  cultivated  of  any 
grail* ,  fi*r  the  mral  is  ttill  much  used  as  the  food  of  the 
people^  and  there  is  jdways  a  great  demand  for  the  corn 
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RAT  liorscf  :   n-biie  the  crap  iticlf  is  aaapt^d  to  every  soil' 
'hey  arc  I  wpon  the  whole,  a  very  proriuble  objccl  of  liiis- 
baii^ry.  TJicy  succeed,  I.  Ley,  cooimoair  with  oiic  furrow: 
rrafi-srouTitis   are  seldom   brokm   up  for  any  thing  «lse. 
a,  Bifley;   once  ploiiglied,  and,  oa  drylands,  somitimcj 
twice.     This  rotacioi)   is  Icfs  frcqticn;,  now  tliac  barley- 
land  ij  generally  luid  down  v/Ilii  grr.fi. seeds.     3.   Whcit. 
,;.  B.i:is  or  pcnse.    5.  Sammcr-failuw.    Neither  of  these 
ihrec  last  succefiious  arc  frequeat,  as  tlicy  arc  only  prac'.i- 
jtd  wlieti  tJie  licasoii  is  unfavourable  to  the  sowiiig  of  other 
,  5131:1.    For  the  saine  reason  ihcy  arc  alio  ssmctimes  sow^i 
bnhtid  that  haa  been  in  wljcat,  plonglicd  down.     6.  Tur- 
rtiip,  btttig  preferred  to  v.hcac  ur  barley  ;  and  the  returns 
geiA-rilly  juitify  tiie  prnciicc, 

Tlic  species   of  »cjd  avc,    i.  F-iwriJ.   3.  Blainslic*. — 
Thfje  two  kinds  arc  marl/  similar,  arc  the  most  adapted 
both   to  ihi'   roil   and  climate  ;  mi-al  wc!l,  and    ulthou^h 
rather  Uie  in  ripening,  ant  not  so  backward  as  a  3d.  Kind, 
"  JIi'kiTton,  or  Angus  oati.      I'hese  arc  emphaticjily  cal- 
tjcd  Joi'/f'  ief{i ;  n  weighty   kind,  giving  oa  rich  land*  a 
'great  increase,  though  they  are  too  late  for  a  cold  silna. 
tioji.     4.   Rl,1    o:it-j,  lately    introduced,    seem   to    be    best 
aJaptcd  of  any  to  an  inclement  country  ;  for  they  are  not 
0[i!y  rip:  two  or  three  weeks  sooner  than  any  of  the  pre- 
cciliiig,  but  they  are  not  apt  to  be  Hied  or  fliakin  with 
the  wind,  as  the  grain  has  au  uncommon  adhesioi  to  the 
straw  :  they  meal  well,   and   the  meal  is  good ;  bur  the 
straw  is  not  esteemed  so  much  for  cattle  ;  and  it  i>  tltougitt 
that  this  species    exhausts  the   soil   more  than   the   for- 
mer kinds.     There  are  several  species  of  early  oats  ;  as 
Fiiezeland,  Poland,  &ic.  of  which  the  distiaguillitDg  qua- 
L  lities 

'    >  From  tlie  lindi  ot  F^tvHt  and  at  Blainilic  in  Laiwlerdale. 
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•  lilies  arc,  that  they  ripen  soon,  easily  flied,  thrive  only 
on  a  very  rich  soil,  generally  meal  ill,  but  sometimes 
give  a  great  increase.  Black  oats  are  also  cultivated  ;  but 
eecrn  here  to  have  no  superiority  over  the  white  kinds, 
to  compensate  for  the  discolour  in  the  meal,  which  part  of 
the  husk,  unavoidably  left  among  it,  occasions*  Change 
of  seed  is  understood  to  be  of  much  benefit  to  this  as 
vrell  as  to  other  grain  ;  and  seed  is  accordingly  r(i:newed 
every  third  or  fourth  year*  Even  changing  from  one 
farm  to  another  is  found  to  be  of  service  *. 

Beans  and  pease  arc  generally  cultivated  together. 
There  are  probably  not  above  6oco  acres  sown  in  the 
county ;  in  the  upland  districts  very  few  ;  and  these  on* 
]y  with  pease  ;  as  beans  will  not  come  to  maturity.  The 
chief  intention  ot  this  crop  is  to  meliorate  the  soil,  and 
for  that  purpose  it  commonly  succeeds  wheat  or  oats.  The 
practice  of  drilling  and  horse-hoeing  them  is  very  gene- 
ral, in  which  case  there  are  but  a  Very  few  pease  inter- 
mixed with  the  beans,  and  frequently  none.  Time  of 
sowing  is  from  February  ist  to  the  end  of  March  ;  when 
later,  the  crop  is  usually  more  luxuriant,  but  is  more 
ready  to  be  hurt  from  being  too  late  in  harvest.  The 
quantity  of  seed  is  from  a  boll  to  six  firlots  an  acre.  The 
produce  of  drilled  beans,  in  particular,  is  sometimes  very 
great,  i8  and  even  20  bolls;  but  lO  bolls  are  very  com- 
mon.    In  broadcast  the  grain  seldom  exceeds  10  bolls, 

generally 

«  Oils  are  sown  from  the  iit  of  February  to  the  middle  of  April,  at  about 
a  boll  the  acre.  The  produce  very  unequal :  in  many  cases  15  or  26  boUi 
an  aire  ;  10  are  very  frequent ;  but  as  a  great  proportion  is  raised  on  hnds 
eihausted  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  carry  any  other  grain,  the  produce  is  cftcn 
lefs  than  4*  There  may  be  from  15,000  to  ao.coo  acres  sown  in  tlie  county. 
Oits  of  ordinary  quality  weigh  from  56  to  6olb.  the  firiot ;  some  as  bi^h  as 
6%.  'lliey  arc  reckoned  good  that  give  in  meal  15  pecks,  and  p^y  the  tanU 
tore,  which  is  a  peck  of  me«I  for  the  boU  of  oats.  Some  oats  have  given  il 
pecks  the  boll,  besides  multuxe. 
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laerally  much  Icf.  ;  but  the  straw,  which  sells  readiljr 
[  i!ie  market,  is  often  worth  5I.  the  acre  ;  seldom  Icfs 
j09>  It  sells  from  4s.  to  3s.  the  kcmple,  of  about 
^  stone,  Tron  weight.  There  is  a  kind  of  early  pea 
iwn  here    (called  I/astinj,    and  sometimes    Feehln    pcaj 

Utu  ;is  the  end  of  April,  and  is  usually  ready  in  bitr- 
liC  before  the  common  kind,  which  is  sown  a  month 
^oacr :  it  is,  however,  uncertain  in  the  produce  ;  grow- 
g  in  some  cases  all  to  straw,  and  in  others  fails  in  the 
raw  akogcther.  Very  abundant  returns  are,  however, 
imetinies  got. 

R)c.  There  are  perhaps  not  50  acres  cultivated  In  the 
liole  county.  It  ti  generally  disliked  in  bread;  and 
11  of  hte,  ih^c  the  distillers  take  it  at  a  low  price,  there 
as  no  other  market.  It  is  much  the  averiion  of  poultry^ 
icy  even  &void  the  place  where  it  grows  i    it  is  therefore 

rnctimes  sown  in  hcnd-ridges  around  the  farm-houses 
:d  jards,  as  a  protection  to  the  otli>.-r  grain.  As  the 
latch  is  excellent  which  is  made  of  the  straw,  and  the 
TKin,  in  general,  very  abundant  on  rich  light  lands 
vi-here  wheat  would  be  liable  x.a  lodge  und  ccme  to  no* 
king),  it  may  be  cultivated,  evca  here,  with  propriety, 
though  it  (hould  sell  at  a  low  rate. 

Potatoet,   were  first  cultivated    in  the  fields    here  about 

E  year  1744  ;  they  had  not  been  long  introduced,  even 
110  gardens,  before  that  time.  They  arc  now  iu  every 
irm  -,  but  few  are  raised  for  sale  above  six  miles  Ironi 
.diiiburgh,  or  oiher  towns,  the  expense  attending  ibL-ir 
irriagt  bi-iiig  too  great  to  admit  of  bri  .ging  them  from 

fartiitr  distance.  There  n~.ay  be  from  iioo  to  15CO 
:rcs,  which  produce  at   an  average  30  bolls  each*,  or 

from 

*  The  original  tiieatuie  lifre  nai  tbe  bear  Rrlot,  of  vrhUb  4  to  the  boll  . 

ide  about  iS  iinTie  wct„!il  II  hi*  lince  iiicreiMd  to  ii  tlone  or  more.  It 
It  be  irgreitcd  Ib^i  ilierc  it  no  ilied  oi  legal  Uandard :  llic  mcMtire  po- 
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from  36,000  to  45,000  in  all,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  tlic 
capital  and  t!:e  ntighbourlng  towns,    besides  some  im«         || 
ported  at  Leith  from  other  places. 

The  mode  of  culture  is  uniformly  in  drills,  from  18 
inches  to  4  feet  distant  from  one  another,  and  from  9 
incites  to  12,  plant  from  plant,  in  the  row.  The  dung  is 
in  some  cases,  spread  over  the  whole  field ;  in  others,  it 
is  cor.fined  to  the  rows  :  and  sometimes  is  applied  to  tlic 
preceding  crop,  v.hich  is  thought'  to  make  the  best  cuting  [• 
potatoes,  although  rather  lefs  in  quantity.  Seed  is  some-  f^ 
times  raised  from  the  apple,  which  requires  two  ycirs  lo  f 
accomplifli;  the  first  producing  them  only  aj  lar^c  za 
nuts  :  but  they  are  found  more  proHfit  k,  and  gencrdly  cf 
many  kinds  from  the  same  npple.  The  ilJncy  poiatoe  i> 
esteemed  the  best ;  but  requires  the  richest  soil  j  and  i;i 
that  case  is  more  prolifick  than  any  othtr,  whereas  on  poor 
land  it  will  hardly  grow  at  all.  The  disease  of  cltZ/Vj 
lias  been  remarked  here  for  several  years  ;  but  there  is 
no  ether  preventative  known  bur  that  of  changing  the 
seed,  by  getting  it  irom  the  neighbouring  counties,  where 
that  distemper  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  and  which 
is  accordingly  done  almost  every  year. 

Potatoes  are  planted  generally  in  April,  and  sometimes 
as  late  as  the  ist  of  June.  The  ground  is  previously  well 
pulverized  by  frequent  tillage  ;  and  it  is  always  the  drjesc 
soil  that  is  chosen,  without  regard  to  the  preceding  crop. 
There  aie  early  kinds  that  are  ready  for  the  market  by 
the  cad  of  July  ;  but  it  is  commonly  O&ober  before  the 
later  sorts  kre  taken  up  and  housed.  It  is  remarked,  i^ 
general,  that  the  earliest  planted  make  the  best  or  most 

tneally 

talocs  are  now  sold  by,  being  used  merely  from  private  paction  between  the 
parties.  They  ought  to  be  sold  by  weight,  the  heap  given  abcvc  the  wood 
in  measuring,  being  very  variable. 
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^taUy  potatsea  ;  bat  they  sre  more  liable  to  be  curled 
ind  alwajs  Icfs  prolilic.  Those  planted  Uie,  are  watery  ; 
)Ut  the  crop  is  more  abuDdaat,  and  the  curl  seldom 
ippears. 

Tami.,  a  coarse  kind  of  potatoes,  give  the  greatest  pro- 
duce of  vnjt  particularly  the  red,  of  which  il  tons  an 
icrc  is  a  common  return.  They  arc  chiefly  for  milcb 
:ows,  increasing  the  produce  without  affecting  the  qua- 
iry  or  taste  of  the  milk.  They  grow  on  poor  soil,  evea 
nore  abundantly  than  on  rich,  (where  they  are  apt  to  rua 
:ao  much  to  stem,  and  to  be  tcfs  productive  at  the  root,) 
lad  from  the  constant  verdure  which  they  retain  to  the 
lacesl  period  of  the  season,  they  enrich  the  ground  little 
lefs  than  a  crop  of  turnip  itself.  The  white  yam,  is  a 
ancr  species,  but  a  Icfs  luxuriant  crop.  It  ii  sometime) 
imposed  on  the  public  for  a  large  kidney  potatoe,  to  which 
it  has  a  resemblance  in  coir. ur  and  fhape,  butisihevery 
reverse  in  point  of  quality.  Both  these  species,  lately  in- 
troduced, arc  treated  in  the  cuUivadun  like  potatoes,  end 
similar  to  them  are  aho  excellent  preparations  for  a  wheat 
crop. 

turnip,  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  ought  to  be, 
particularly  in  the  extremities  of  the  county,  where  there 
it  no  excuse  for  not  feeding  cattle.  The  practice  has, 
however,  increased  much  of  late,  and  it  is  probable  will 
soon  become  more  extensive,  as  the  returns  are  so  very 
lucrative.  From  6t.  to  10  1.  the  acre  is  given  by  the  E« 
dinburgh  butchers  and  others,  besides  the  advantages  of 
consumtog  them  on  the  ground,  thereby  producing  an  ex- 
cellent fund  of  enriching  manure.  Rula-iaga,  or  Swe> 
difh  turnip,  was  introduced  lately,  and  thrives  well. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  so  beneficial  in  some '  respects  as 
the  common  turnip,  but  as  it  admits  of  being  trani- 
M  planted 
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planted  with  advantage;  it  is  surely  an  object  of  attention 
to  the  turnip  farmers,  as  ly  means  of  it,  they  can  fill 
up  any  vacancies  in  the  drills  of  the  common  kind,  with 
very  little  expense^  which  is  hardly  practicable*  by  any 
other  means.  Even  where  the  turnip  fails  altogether  as 
by  the  fly  or  slugs,  the  crop  can  be  more  readily  renew. 
cd  from  a  seed  bed  of  ruta:bagH,  than  from  re ^sd wing  the 
field*  which  seldom  comes  to  much  good. 

Mangd^xuurxil^  or  root  of  scarcity,  so  much  vaunted, 

'of  late,  has  now  altogether  gone  into  disuse,  being  found 

•unprofitable  ;  although  it  grew  luxuriantly  and  witbvcrjr 

little  culture.     Carroty  when  cattle  feeding  becomes  as 

bunch  an  object  with  the  hiiilbandmen  here,  as  it  ought  to 

le,  will  be  esieemed  a  very  valuable  root,  and  omch  cuU 

tivatcd.     The  fact  is  establiihed,  that  it  thrives  well,  and 

that  heavy  crops  of  it  can  be  obtained.     The  sale  for  it 

in  the  Edinburgh  market,  is  too  limited,  to  encourage  an 

extensive  cultivation.    Fdrsnip  is  in  a  still  wOrse  state, 

there  being  almost  no  sale  for  it  at  all. 

Cabbage  is  cultivated  here  on  heavy  lainds  with  great 
succefs,  but  there  is  no  demand  for  it.  It  is  from  cattle* 
feeding  only  that  it  will  be  raised  to  any  extent.  Open 
'iail  (coleworts),  are  universally  cultivated,  even  in 
«very  cottager's  garden  Chence  called  iaiUyard);  and 
)iave  been  known  to  thrive  on  the  same  spot  for  ages, 
owing  perhaps  to  their  perpetual  verdure,  so  enriching 
to  the  soil.  In  the  fields  they  fiouri(h  most  luluriantlj; 
far  surpafsing  cabbages,  requiring  much  lefs  manure,  and 
almost  no  attention.  They  are  exceedingly  lefs  liable  to  be 
hurt  by  frost  than  the  former,,  while  cattle  eat  them  with 
great  avidity.  Thete  indeed  appears  to  be  no  vegetable 
more  congenial  to  the  soil  and  climate  than  this  ;  abd  the 
time  is  perhaps  dot  far  distanti'wliea  it  will'bc  cultivate! 
to  great  extent.* 
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Flax  grows  well  in  many  places,  but  is  not  exten- 
sively cultiTatcd,  for  want  ot"  proper  hands  tn  prepare 
wid  drcCi  it  for  the  mantifaclurcr.  Himfi  is  raised 
io  itilt  Icfs  qaantit/,  there  hardly  being  a  single  per- 
son that  even  pret':ndj  to  manage  it.  Soinetirae>,  how- 
tver,  it  is  propagated  out  of  curiosity,  and  from  every 
ipccimen  that  has  appeared,  there  is  not  a  doubt  of  it 
iucceediiig  as  a  crop.  Were  the  inode  of  preparing 
II  onicfitood  here,  it  would  prove  a  viiualjle  scq^iii- 
lion  to  the  husbandman.  But  this,  as  well  as  the  ma* 
DlgcrAent  ot  flax,  (hould  be  a  prof>f-iuii  by  itself;  Icav. 
ing  t3  (he  farmers  merely  the  culiivdilon  of  the  soil,  and 
improvement  of  the  plant. 

^riificit/I  grafiti.  The  chief  of  these,  red  clover, 
illhough  known  here  above  60  yeara,  has  not  been 
very  generally  cultivated  above  30.  There  has,  how- 
,  been  no  plant  yet  introduced  Into  this  country 
ID  btRcficial,  whether  considered  with  regard  to  its'va. 
hie  as  a  grafs,  or  to  its  fertilizing  effect  upon  the  soil. 
When  first  introduced,  its  cultivation  was  limited,  and 
tclrcely  supplied,  the  home  consumption  on  the  farm,, 
bat  it  was  gradually  afterwards  extended,  along  with 
ry I  graft,  io  the  view  of  raising  hay  for  the  Edinburgh 
market,  and  has  now  for  several  years  occupied  more 
land  in  the  low  part  of  the  county,  than  any  other  spe> 
cies  of  crop  whatever.  There  are  at  least  iO.QOO  acrca 
under  sown  grafs  within  7  miles  of  town,  and  perhaps 
ftl  many  in  the  more   remote  parts  of  the  county. 

Red  clover  is  mixed  with  rye  grafs,  on  acconotof  ^e 
bay,  which  it  is  supposed  would  be  too  coarse  if  it  con- 
silted  wholly  of  the  former.  Ir  is  conunonly  sown  a- 
mong  barley  in  May,  sommmcs  also  among  wheat  and 
tats  in  April,  and  ftt  times  by  itself' on  tumnicr  fillow 
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•  'n  Julj,  coming  ia  ts  a  crop  the  year  following.  In  all 
«  cases,  care  is  taken  to  have  the  ground  well  pulverized, 
the  stones  carried  off*,  and  the  whole  fini(hed  neatlj  with 
the  roller.  There  is  sown  a  bufliel  of  rye  grafs  seed, 
and  from  1 2  to  241b.  of  clover,  to  an  acre,  in  proportion 
to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  lightest  requiring  least 
-  seed. 

In   the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,    and  other  towns,  a 

\  considerable  proportion  of  this  crop  is  consumed  greeo, 

fetching  from  61.  to  81.  an  acre  the  first  cutting.     There 

is  every  where  a  part  of  it  used  in   that  way  by  the 

•  farm  cattle,  but  much   the   greatest  proportion  is  con* 

Tcrted  into  hay,  in  making  which,  the  rule  is,  to  pre* 

serve  the  sap  as  much    as  pofsible.     For   this  purpose 

it  is  put    into  ricks,   containing    from   40   to  60  stone 

veeight,  in  two  or  three  dajs  after  it  is  cut.    The  pro* 

duce  is  from  1 50  to  300  stones  an  acre  :  expense  of  mow* 

ing  from  is.  8d.  to  3s.  6d,  and  the  making  (if  made  in 

dry  weather)  from  is.  to  is.  6d.  being  only  once  turned 

.  in  the  swath,  and  often  not  at  all.    In  about  two  or  three 

vreeks  after,  it  is  collected  into  jows  (long  stacks),  coa* 

taining  sometimes  xo,ooo  stone.     These  are  very  rarelj 

hurt  by  beatings  and  there  is  almost  no  example  of  their 

.  having  taken  fire  *•  • 

rtlk^a 


*  The  price  Taries  much  in  diiTerent  setsons ;  being  tome  yeirs  at  3(1.  aod 
in  others  tt  is.  the  stone  (aa.b.),  tccording  to  the  crop,  in  the  iteighbonr- 
hood,  on  which  it  entirely  depends,  without  being  at  all  affected  by  foreijpi 
demands.  In  the  distant  parti  of  the  county  it  is  common  to  thraHi  the  bay 
'  for  the  rye-grafs  seed,  which  sells  here  from  is.  6d.  to  as  6d.  a  buflicl.  From 
•  ao  to  40  are  got  from  an  acre  The  hay  in  this  case  sells  commonly  at  id* 
the  stone  cheaper;  being  particularly  disUlLed  by  stable-keepers  andgioooui 
^ko  rather  wiih  to  Mve  the  seed  thcmselTet,  for  the  poipoM  of  selling  it. 
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elio^^ioTer^^MorenmM  mixed  with  red,  and  never 
I'jih  to  prosper  ;  but  horses  arc  not  fond  of  it :  and  gir- 
in»  no  second  crop  *,  the  cultivation  is  not  so  exten- 
jive  as  thill  of  the  other.  While  clover  is  alwayj  sown 
for  pjjture,  and  thrives  well.  It  is  indeed  so  oatural  to 
tlie  soil,  thst  some  people  arc  hence  induced  to  sow  it 
thin,  trusting  that  it  will  in  lime  become  abundant.  It 
sccmt,  liow.'ever,  to  be  much  better  hufbaadry,  to  in  sum 
at  fir;.:  a  liberal  quantity,  by  sowing  it  thick:  the  sa- 
ving of  seed  is  a  marc  trifle  compared  with  the  deficiency 
in  the  prciduce  of  even  a  single  season.  The  lands  kepc 
in  p'irtuTc,  in  the  low  part  of  the  county,  are  few  in  pro- 
portion to  those  in  tillage,  or  in  hay  ;  they  arc  usually 
tilled  up  afc^r  a  few  years,  in  order  to  renew  the  grafses, 
which  arc  apt  to  be  cradicited  by  ihe  fog  ;  or,  rather,  to 
oliuiri  a  better  crop  of  corn,  which  i^lierc  the  principal 
gbjecC  of  husLatidry. 

7arit,  as  green  food  for  horses,  are  culrivated  on  a 
■niall  scale  in  almost  every  farm,  the  intention  being 
Merely  to  preserve  a  succefiion  of  succulent  food  be- 
tween the  (irsE  and  second  cuttings  of  the  clover,  in  case 
the  lut  fhould  be-retardcd,  or  faii,  as  sometimes' hap- 
pens ill  a  dry  season.  A  winter  species  of  these,  sown  ta  - 
autumn,  and  ready  to  cut  before  the  cloTer*  is  ia  a  few 
instance!  propagated.  Should  it  answer  this  intention,  - 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  sooa  become  a  general 
practice. 

N  WOODLANDS 

*  Evrn  red  dovrr  leldom  new  produce*  a  mcomI  crop,  though  at  Grit  it 
Wii  nut  unconmon  tu  cut  it  thrice  in  a  leuon,  and  it  alwayi  ttood  iwo  jca:-) 
■t  the  kut ;  but  01  Ute  it  f-tilt  in  tbit  Uit  teipfct  alw ;  probably  tminf  to 
ihe  fcrqucnt  repeating  it  on  tbe  lame  land  :  foi  it  Riajr  be  remarked,  l^.al  .c 
•till  grawiinuic  luturiantljr  ontaod  to  whtcbUiiB«ir,llMBMitbtt»wbit^ 
»  hai  bctb  lo&Cftroutemtd. 
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There   may  be,    perhaps,    about  5000   acres  occupied 
by  natural  wood  and  plantations,  of  which   the  last  are 
bj  far  the  greatest  proportion,  the  first  being  only  found 
on  the  banks  of  a  few  of  the  rivulets  ;  the  second  are  to 
be  met  with  around  every  gentleman's  seat  in  the  county. 
The  following  are  the  ]irincipal   kinds  cultivated.     Oak, 
in  many  places  is  very  flouriihing.    Elm  and  a(h  never  fail 
to  thrive  ;  and,   as  well  as   oak,  find  a  very  ready  sale. 
Beech  and  plane  trees  are  the  most  luxuriant  in  growth,' 
but  are  not  much  valued  as  timber.  The  Scotch  fir  is  much 
cultivated,    but  to  very  little  purpose  ;    for   it  neither 
grows  large,  nor  is  the  wood  much  esteemed.    The  larix 
seems  to  succeed  best  of  the  fir  kind  ;  next  to  it  the  sil- 
ver fir ;  but  the  spruce  fir  does  not  thrive  at  all,  becomes 
soon  stunted,  and  is  even  worth  lefs  than  the  common  fir 
itself.     It  may,  in   general,  ]}e  remarked,  that  over  the 
vrhcle  county,  forest  trees,  planted  in  hedge-rows,  come 
to  no  good.     The  rows  planted  together  are  too  few,  by 
which  they  perlfii  merely  for  want  of  ihelter ;   for  the 
same  kinds,  on  similar  soil,  when  planted  thicker,  thrive 
well  enough.     A  thin  belt,  of  four  or  five  rows,  will  not 
stand  the  climate  here  ;  there  ihould  be  20  rows  at  the 

loast*^. 
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"*  The  planting  of  forest  trees  cannot  be  too  much  encouraged  in  this 
country;  not  only  on  account  of  the  timber,  Mrhicli  is  every  day  growing 
more  valuable,  being  advanced  in  price  ^o  per  cent,  within  the  last  tea 
years,  but  also  from  the  great  (liclter  which  they  aflfurd  to' the  surrounding 
lands.  The  operation  of  the  law  is,  however,  in  some  degree  agaiiiit  it,  by 
debarring  the  tenants  from  the  proHt  of  the  woods  they  may  have  planted 
themselves,  which  they  neither  are  allowed  to  cut  down  again,  nor  entitled 
to  the  value  at  the  end  of  th^ir  leases.  Many  waste  comers  would  long 
since  have  been  planted  by  them,  had  it  not  been  for  this  prohibitory  rc;u- 
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Farmer  SOCIZtr.  A  very  respectable  farmer  loclcty,  that 
of  Dalkeith,  was  insiiluted  in  this  county  about  33  ycari 
figOf  for  the  prosecution  of  thieves,  &.c.  lu  adJition  to 
this,  it  has  become  a  society  lu  which  the  various  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  agriculture  are  the  subjects 
of  discufsion.  The  expense  attending  this  afsociatioQ 
is  very  small  j  being  sixpence  on  the  ploughgate  yearly, 
collected  by  one  farmer  in  each  parifti,  who  take* 
that  trouble  in  rotation,  as  also  that  of  representing  the 
pariQi  at  the  general  meeting  held  on  the  first  thunday 
of  each  month  at  Dalkeith.  Twenty  pariihes  have  now 
joined  in  this  society.  The  annual  contributions  amount 
to  about  30I.  and  the  stock  at  present  is  about  laol.  which 
is  found  fully  adequate  to  the  purposes  of  the  institution, 
for  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  ideas  entertained  of  the 
power  of  tlie  society,  as  fully  able  to  prosecute,  or  whe« 
ther  it  be  conceived  that  a  society  is  more  unrelenting 
and  inexorable,  (which  in  fact  it  always  is,}  than  an  in« 
dividual,  it  has  come  to  pafs,  that  robberies  and  petty 
thefts,  are  much  lefs  frequent  than  formerly,  so  that 
but  few  demands  are  now  made  on  the  funds  for  the  pro- 
secuting of  offenders.  The  society  keeps  a  clerk  to  make 
a  regular  register  of  the  transactions,  whose  salary  arises 
from  fines  imposed  on  absent  members  *• 

As 


*  In  extraordinary  cases  the  annual  contribution  hasb^en  doubled,  in  or* 
der  that  the  funds  might  be  equal  to  the  demand  upon  them,  as  it  latelj 
happened  when  a  horse  stealer  iu  this  count/  was  pursued  into  York(hlrc, 
where  he  was  capitally  convicted,  and  the  horse  recovered  by  the  owner, 
who  was  sent  after  him  alor^g  with  other  Witneises  at  th«t  expense  of  tliit  M« 


p 
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As  at  thi*  clut),  farmers  from  ever/  part  of  tlic  coun-' 
(y  attend,  chc  mllufnce  which  il  must  hava,  in  ezccnding; 
the  kr,owledi;e  of  improvements  in  husbandry,  raniot  bu  ^ 
be  preat.  In  fact  many  farmers  go  thither  on  the  days  of 
publick  meeting,  with  the  cxprcfs  view  of  getting  intel- 
ligence upon  the  subject  of  agriculture  at  large.  It  wii 
also  through  the  medium  of  the  Dalkeith  farmer  society, 
ihat  the  utiited  voice  of  the  farmers  in  this  county  war 
piiblickly  announced,  dL-claring  their  respect  and  vene. 
ration  for  the  constitution  of  the  Bri:ifh  goTernment, 
as  new  establiihed,  and  their  marked  abhorrence  of  those 
principles  of  anarchy  and  licen:ioiisnefs,  which  were  ve- 
ry liilely  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon  this  country*. 

^axei  or  public  hnrdtni.  Almost  none  of  these  affVct 
the  tenantry.  Tlie  clergy  arc  paid  from  fixed  nnd  deter- 
mined funds,  so  that  no  dispute  can  arise  on  that  subject. 
The  poor  are  miiintalned  by  voluntary  contributions,  ex- 
cept in  a  single  paridi,  where  there  is  an  af^efsment  for 
iheir  supply,  of  from  fld.  to  8d.  in  the  pound  rent,  on 
proprietors  and  tenants  in  equal  proportion.  The  Bride- 
well annual  afsefsmcnt,  though  excefsivcly  disproportio- 
nate, (the  tenant  paying  as  much  for  s  ploughgatc  as 
the  laird  for  his  whole  estate)  is  a  mere  trifle,  being  on- 
O  *  ly 

*  Th«  farmert  in  x\\v.  cotinty  bive  long  had  in  contemplation,  to  get  in. 
ililutcii  liy  legal  nuthority,  a  iocicty  for  (he  rceition  aiiJ  Qia.ugcmeot  of  a 
p:>)vltioniry  fund  for  ihc  wiilowi  and  orphnnt  of  rjrnicn,  on  piiiiciplei  timi- 
Isr  CO  those  which  go»<rn  ilic  widow'i  fund  ol'  tiie  mmitlen  of  ihe  church 
of  S;otLn>l.  Th^t  however  has  not  yet  been  brauglit  to  nMiinty,  although 
■n  in;cnioiii  Kliemc  fcr  the  purpotr,  publiilied  by  tbr  prctent  Sir  Janic* 
r.iuhsDrCullington  met  with  great  tpprobaiion.  It  it  Kill  to  be  hope  J, 
iliit  till)  olijcci  will  lie  obt4iiied,  ai  well  a»  that  Mine  proper  bond  oi 
iir.ion  ni»y  be  cemented  among  hii(b»ndmen  in  general,  to  enable  thein  t« 
withitind  the  illc^x!  exieniion  of  l>orough  privilege),  or  corpuration  claimi, 
Vtbtch  individuals,  ungle  and  uiitupi>0Tte<],  cannot  rciitt.  ' 
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If  a  fhilling  the  ploujhgatc,  or  is.  the  house.  Of  gc. 
vcrnmcnt  tax:.j,  none  afiVct  the  ienant,  but  such  as  arc 
laid  on  during  the  currency  of  his  hasc ;  at  the  coaw 
jncnc'^meiit  he  always  accommodates  hiniself  to  ihem. 
in  his  proposal  of  rent,  giving  no  more  than  lie  thinks 
he  can  afford,  after  paying  taxes  and  cvrry  thing  else. 

Fu^L  Pit-coal  is  chitflj  usedr  there  being  inexhauitible 
acams  of  it,  in  ditTcrrnt  ])arts  of  the  county,  particularly 
for  five  miles  around  Dilkcith,  In  some  places  of  the 
moorlands,  peat  and  turf  are  the  principal  fu.l,  bring  had 
in  great  abundance  in  the  nei^-^hbourin^  mnfsci  *. 

Obitarlcs  to  improvement.  The  game  hws^  as  they  now 
stand,  arc  productive  Of  much  ii;jary  to  the  faroK-rs,  no: 
from  the  quantity  of  ga  ne,  which  is  incon:>iilerable,  but 
from  the  frequent  a:»d  violent  trcspafs;:s  committed  on 
their  property,  by  sportsmen,  who  pay  little  or  no  re- 
gard to  fences,  stock,  or  crop.  Were  partridg*-  (hooiinj 
put  back  to  the  2orli  ot  September  (it  was  0;ice  pro« 
bibited  before  the  ttrm  of  Michnelmas  by  an  act  in  I355)» 
instead  of  the  ist,  as  at  ur  -ietit,  the  greater  part  of  the 
corns  would  then  be  leaped,  ana  a  good  deal  of  damage 
Would  be  prevented. 

tigeoru  have  long  been  a  grievance,  on  account  of  tho 
vast  destruction  they  make  among  the  wheat,  in  the  fJ* 
ling  season.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  alleged,  and  1  b?- 
leive  with  reason,  that  they  are  very  beneficial  to  rhefat- 
niers  in  the  wmter,  hy  piekin^  up  the  seeds  of  weeds  from 
off  the  lands.  Thi>  matter  might  be  compromised  between 
the  parties,  by  allowing  the  pigeons  the  free  use  of  all 

the 


*  Tbe  quantity  of  coal  used  hj  the  common  labourers  is  iboit  j  of  a  tort 
>ior  each  soul  in  the  Umily  yearly,  by  Carmen  about  two  t  <n,  and  in  tsmilies 
of  tbe  highest  rank  about  sii  to. .  1  he  pr  ce  at  'he  pit  it  from  5 1.  to  7  « 6(1. 
the  ton,  according  to  itt  vicinity  to  Edinburgh.  The  quantity  used  in  the 
county  Will  be  at  least  aco^oco  ton  yearly,  part  of  which  com:s  by  sea, 
but  an  equal  quantity  to  that,  goes  from  this  shire  to  the  more  inland  cou&« 
tics  on  the  south. 


r  fcmarks  and  t 
observ:ttio!it. 


lie  (iclJi,  except  at  ihc  time  (hat  ihe  wheat  is  iij;cning,  or 
dill  remaining  iu  llit;  fid,!.  I  am  fully  convinctJ,  that,  ia 
[hii  conn:/,  there  arc  annually  i-OO  bolls  of  wheat  de- 
siro/eil  by  pigeons,  in  the  filling  season  aloue  ;  while  all 
(he  pcoHt  arising  tiom  them  ro  iluir  on'iii.'r5,  cloc>  not 
»n>6U.it  to  half  lliat  valu.',  the  wholir  year  round. 

Dact.  The  grcaiL-kE  liatdlliip  of  all,  is  the  almost  im> 
prauicabiiiiy  uf  kecpiiif;  (htcp  in  the  vicir.irjr  of  Edin- 
;»urali,  as  they  aru  so  IiaWc  to  be  destroyed  by  ihc  r.ivcn-  - 
ods  iruops  of  dogs,  whlih  arc  so  fritiaciitl/.saliyiug  out 
upon  [iicin  from  the  town,  often  killin;;  scores  at  a  time. 
Slvct-iI  enCk'Iluut  rli;cisiaii%,  liuwcvcr,  on  this  aubji:cl,  have 
Utcly  btin  givin  here,  by  which  tlie  owners  arc  found 
liable  in  the  whole  dannage  their  dogs  occaiion.  Ttiis  .vil, 
Mtwiih)Unairig,  Mill  eKi:.tS  in  a  great  decree,  either  Ir-'in 
lli>j  cul|^;>Li]e  iiiatitjitiua  cf  the  owners  to  the  maimen* 
ancc  ul  their  do^i,  or  fro.n  the  resilefi  disposition  ot  the 
creatuies  tlicn.SL-Iv^s.  chieSy  spaniels;  wliich  bcinf*  ac- 
cuito^id  in  the  Ciuoting  season,  to  tread  through  the 
corns  with  their  masters  in  me  fields,  return  of  them. 
Selves  when  tlie  season  of  hunting  is  07er,  to  attack  the 
ilai'p  on  the  satn,-  grounds*. 

Ftrmin.     Tlic  brown   rat  is  becoming   more   and  more 
prevalent,  while  the  black  species  seems  to  be  on  the  dc-  - 
cliiic.     We   have  many   iti/ullibU  povjdtrt  for   their  des- 
truction, but  the   circumstance   agditist    this   infallibiHt/ 
is,  the  utter  aversion  which  the   lats  have  to  cake  them. 

Piaia  . 


*  The  mulcituile  of  do];>  of  all  kindi  lliit  sk  kept  in  FJinhurgh.  ind  ia 
the  Ticinity,  i»  a  nuiuner  of  great  magnitude.  The  roaiti  mc  eompletelf  • 
inftited  with  them,  anii  m.iii;^  arudtnti,  and  much  tfooblc,  itik  to  tn* 
yt'Ctn  on  Ihat  account,  Thrte  are  probably  not  lets  ihan  ioco  in  the  cetnw 
tj,  two  third*  of  which  could  b«  very  well  spared.  A  imall  laloo  cack 
would  bring  about  this  diminution  i  while  the  bfccd  cf  the  rcmaindet  w«uld  .. 
URlf  be  improved. 
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•Plain  arsenxck  Is  more  to  their  taste,  and  will  as  effcctu* 
aliy  d'   troy  them, 

IVteds.  Of  these  thtrre  arc,  pcrliaps,  more  than  arc  to 
be  met  with  in  any  other  district  in  Scotland  ;  probably 
from  being  so  near  to  the  metropolis,  from  which  the 
seeds  are  readily  circulated  in  the  street  dung  carried  to  the 
country  ;  which,  besides,  makes  the  soil  thereby  so  much 
enrichtd,  as  to  raise  them  in  greater  luxunancy.  The 
kinds  most  prevalent  are,  the  (keldrick,  in  all  its  varieties, 
of  wild  radifl),  wild  mustard,  &c,  the  thistle,  the  dock* 
weed,  and  couch-grafs,  called  here  ivreci*  The  destruction 
of  these,  and  of  many  others,  with  which  the  fields  s  re  in« 
fested,  may  be  locked  for  from  summer  fallowing  and  drill* 
cropping  ;  which  are  becoming  more  frequent,  from  year 
^o  year,  in  every  district  of  tlie  county. 


HINTS  FOR  IMPROVEMENT. 

Resides  the  suggestions  already  offered  in  the  foregoing 
paper,  it  may  be  observed  that  one  great  improvement  to 
be  made  in  this  county,  would  be  to  complete  the  enclo« 
sing  of  lands.  At  present,  not  one  half  of  the  grounds 
are  in  that  state,  and  of  those  that  are,  not  a  half  of  tlie 
closes  are  fencible;  many  of  the  quick  fences  indeed, 
have  yet  hardly  had  time  to  come  to  maturity,  so  recent 
has  been  the  practice  oT  enclosing.  This  most  effective 
scheme  of  melioration,  fhould  be  wholly  executed  by  the 
proprietors,  whose  capital  can  never  be  better  employed 
than  in  increasing  the  value  of  the  lands  of  which  they 
are  pcfseficd.  The  capital  of  the  farmers  ought  never 
4o  be  diverted  from  its  natural  destination,  nor  their  at- 
tcntion  distracted  from  the  proper  objects  of  their  pro- 


For  rematk)  and  addutoqi 


ftfsion,  namely,  tfie  cultivation  of  the  snil,  and  the  iin- 
pfovement  of  the  stock  in  their  pofn.fsion.  Were  the 
Ijndlords  themselves  to  undt-rtake  llie  whole  buslnert 
x.f  eiicloajpg,  thejf  might  securely  trust  thetr  being  amply 
recompensed  by  the  rise  in  tlieir  rents  that  would  natu- 
rally follow.  That  ^voulil  clearly  point  out  the  value  of 
the  iinprovement,  and,  without  causing  the  least  mur- 
mur, would,  in  all  probability  repay  their  expencca 
sooner,  than  any  rate  of  intert^st  they  can  with  modera- 
tion propose.  Were  the  whole  of  this  county  complete- 
ly enilosed,  and  subdivided  into  closes  of  a  moderate 
ditTicnsioii,  the  produce  coulil  not  fail  to  be  greatly  aug- 
iiierccd  both  in  the  low  country,  where  corn  is  the  prin- 
cipal object,  and  in  the  upland  districts^  wliere  the  rearing 
of  cattU',  and  the  feetiiiig  of  flocks  are  more  attended  to. 
■The  advantagfs  of  enclo$ing  are  great,  both  because  dis- 
tinct divisions  of  land  allord  an  opportunity  of  arranging 
particular  soils  according  to  their  peculiar  qualities,  and 
because  the  fcriiliiy  of  the  whole  is  increased,  by  the 
watrath  and  fiiclter  arising  from  the  hedges  and  fences 
themselves.  From  enclosing  alone,  I  am  convinced,  that 
the  produce  of  the  county,  would  be  augmented  one  third, 
and  the  rent  increased  in  a  still  greater  proportion  *. 

Another  great  improvement  may  be  made  by  complete- 
ly draining  the  soil  :  not  only  by  laying  dry  the  several 
bogs  or  swamps  which  still  remain,  but  also  by  thoroughly 
leading  aS  the  numerous  veins  of  underwater  that  are  to 
be- met  with  in  many  districts,  in  every  farm,  an  J  almost 
in  every  field.  In  this  important  bianch  of  husbandry, 
the  landlords  have  hitherto  done  nothing,  leaving  to  their 
F  tenanu 


*  I  know  in  irtunce  where  land  tnc'.nitd  if-*  at  50*.  the  act*,  while  tL« 
adjiining  ;i..und,  cquili;  jood  in  quilt'y,  wlU  not  giv«  «ot«  xhui  151  Lnl  il 
laij  \t  abicivcd,  thai  it  ii  '.n  the  rcmo^t  psiti  of  the  <ouot}  tVtsai.1  ruf  be. 

«iai(i  to  Ushl;  benifici^l]  fiom  iti  ttiuc'tjr. 
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tenants  the  whole  care  and  ^::pcn:c  of  the  Cf  crSiion,  r^nd 
who  vcrjr  naiurall/  propoiilon  their  cxi-ftions,  to  the  1.  f:> 
rcrmnncnt  intcreit  llicy  li'ivc  in  tlie  subject  *.  Allow  the 
tenants  the  expcr.Ss:  of  the  ilr;.ins  at  the  tnil  of  their 
K?.Sf?,  and  ihe  hmdlorls  will  find,  for  vcrj  little  cost, 
their  grounds^  in  this  rccptct,  h.ighly  improved. 

FartluT,   altJumph   U'c  h;.vc  a!r::.i!7    n.anv  plants,  well 
rd^pted  to  tlu'  Sf  i!  a:  d  thv  cllmnte,  (ll»riic^!i  ^cme  of  tlicni 
are  but  little  at:cnd:d  to),  y^t  fome  ncn)  Jperiet  might  b^ 
introduced,   wliich    -Aonld    I..ive   a  v.  ry   btriicficial  tlRct. 
The  great  want  we  labour  uiidcr  at  prvsent,  is  a  sc^rciry 
of  green  food  for  cattle  in  the  end  cf  the  sprh>g.    Turaini 
have    prolonged  the  ihc   of   succul^i?rc   food    for  f)ur  or 
five  montlii,  giving  a  greater  aupply  in  March  and  Anril, 
than  was  formerly  to  b?  iiad  in  Ocljber  and  Xovemh?:. 
Clover,  bcsidei  bsing  nr.ore  jnicy,  has  come  in  a  full  nv,hX]\ 
rooner  thin  the  cut-   r.<fi  formeily,  but  still  a  proportion 
31  tlie  year  is  left  deficient   in  green  ciop.     Turnip  faih 
in  Apr'l,  and  clover  gives  but  little  aid  (even  \x\  pasture) 
before  June.     It   would   be  of  va^t  importance  to  fill  up 
this  blank.     For  the  f.'cding  of  Ihcep,  and  even  hcrncj 
cattle,  a  considerable  supply  can  be  h?d.     Rape  is  known 
to  grow  here  luxuriantly  ;  stands   the  severest  winters, 
even  when  the  common  colev/ort,  the  hardiest  of  our  cu- 
linary plants,  has  failed.     It  comjs   in  as  a  green  food, 
preciiely  where  the  turnip  ends.     Why  may  it  not  bo 
sown  in  autumn  after  an  early  stubble  ?     The  expense  of 
seed  does  not  exceed  3s.  the  acre,  and  it  can  be  di:>posed 
of  by  feeding,  in  time  enough  to  let  barley  be  sown  in 

succcfsion : 


f  I  lately  iiw  a  drai.)  /ill:d  up  v,\.ii  Uoiz  tl  ot.s,  l^id  ciiflelily  in,  and  :U 
Vicoid  hurdled  u-oa  tli^m,  wiihout  wny  intcrve.iing  covciin^%  ro  prevent  *  nvix- 
turc.  ILc  tcr.ir*:  had  cn'y  cni  cioji  ro  t*kf,  and  ii  ws$  of  iittlc  imjO.t'n::  :o 
I'iir.,  ciat  t!  ii  diaioihouIJ  b  come  UKlsfi  m  a  mgmch  after  he  Ufi  theij/' tivli* 


i:  sj  ] 
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itfAefslan:' even  were  if  :o  re-.isin  on  the  grjuni  ;IU 
[ii;ij,  [uriiii  tni^iit  sui-c:::.l,  sa  t'.xM  na  cr,.p  wniilJ  hs 
lojt.  Winicr  tares  r.ia/  i)crliaps  a.Tjri  a  ii.mlir  tSi<[  n 
horsL-j :  iftlicy  coiihi  h:  cat  even  a  fortiirihi  onljf  b?- 
furc  tlovir,  Ihe/  tvoiiUl  be  a  gr»::it  ac:jiiisiti.in  {  anJ  ai 
tlity  C411  be  iUc^i^ciL-d  l>y  tLirnip,  ncichiT  woulJ  a  crop  b-j 
ihcriby  It.t.  OUit-v  ]u^m6  may  bt-  •till  brotij^Iic  i.i  Jii  I  to 
accuiiijiii.h  iliis  jjfvai  oi)j^ct ;  63  yc/ira  ajn,  tlic  cuhiv3:it>ii 
t.i  tU-v^T,  lioiaUtCi,  ai.d  iurni;>,  wlildi  noiv  mike  s.ic<i  a 
tliatii-K''''^"^^  a])|)i;Hr  iric::;  in  our  liunuililrjr,  w^re  a  Itllls 
thoii^lit  abuui,  anii  still  Kfi  kiiuwii, 

Lu'l/,   lilt    ifffil    of  anhn.iU  \\*.i    b/  no  mc.m    b:c:i 
stuiil^tl  in  \\\i  county,  n-'f,    it  iliould  scent,   \a  ScoiUni 
ai  l.'.ri;^.   wiili  tli.it  7.cal  .i:nl  d;scrimin;iti'ig  accuricy  by 
vvlilkli    thi:    aistcr    kii-.^'IOin   to  the  soulii    lift)  been  distlri. 
guiiucJ.     Vi^I,  al:liaug!i  that  enthusiasm  which  aiitinutcs 
live  Er.glitli   hunjindman  in  thii  braacli  of  h:i  proftfiios, 
may  not  be  toukcd  Tor  among  the  furmeis  here,  a  grt:Aicr 
application   to  tht:  learing  ot  cattle,  particularly  draught 
^oiT^i   itnd   mikh'cowi,   would  not  b-  iiicjinpaiible  tvltit   '■ 
their  other  i.itirrcsts.     Tiicy  might  at  leail,  iu  breeding,   . 
iJlcc  the    brit  of  eich  sp^-cies  thiy    ar;  already  pjfjeficcl    . 
of,  ar.d  itom  them  raise  a  stock  witiiia  th;  bvii;tds  of  the   ■ 
county,'  5ulTicicnt  to  supply  thcmselvci,   in  place  of  s:;nd" 
iiig  fur  catilc  tu  a  distance,  or  obtaining  them,  as  at  pre- 
itiit,  by  an  uiidistiiii'uilliEd  propagationit'ro;n  the  few  they 
rear  at  liome.     Tiu-  cheviot  flicep,   in  point  of  liardincf-, 
iise,  and  wool,  IlioulJ  bt  cultivated  in  most,  ;f  riot,  in  all   ' 
the  hilly  parts  of  Scotland.     Yet  these,  there  is  reason  to 
btiliev::,  have  been  brought  to  the  present  pitch  of  excel- 
lence, not  so  much  fro>u  any  peculiar  quality  in  the  kin>l 
iistii,  or  in  the  walks  on  which   they  range,  as  from  the 
CE^iitiauud  attention  cf  tlie  farmers,  to  rear  only  from  the 
List  of  their  ilockj,    and  to  preserve  these    from  being 
eontaminitcd  by  others  ai  a  UiTer  degree  o£  pctfection. 
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A  jadicious  crofsing  may  accelerate  anj  desired  quality 
in  a  breed:  The  climate  or  the  soil  may  retard  or  procnote 
improvement  :  But  in  the  breeding  of  animMs,  as  in  the 
production  of  plants,  much  depends  on  the  afsiduity,  the 
judgment,  and  the  genius  of  the  huibandman  himself. 


p  0  srscRip  r. 

I N  Mid  Lothian  the  dairy  is  conducted  on  a  small  scale ; 
yet,  as  a  description  of  the  practice  common  there,  may 
have  its  use,  the  following  authentic  !itatements  of  it  are 
subjoined. 

Case  I.  A  gentlewoman  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh, 
who  has  been  much  accustomed  to  the  management  of  a 
dairy,  states,  that  flie  has  always  been  used  to  chura 
the  whole  milk  in  a  plunge  churn,  with  a  swee  (a  lever 
applied  to  th^  end  of  the  churn-staff),  which  (he  thinks 
is  much  preferable,  on  account  of  its  greatly  facilitating 
the  operation.  In  warm  weather  the  milk  is  fit  for 
churning  in  48  hours,  keeping  it  from  the  churn  till  it  is 
cool ;  but  in  cold  weather  it  must  be  put  in  warm,  to 
make  it  thicken  sooner  ;  for  it  is  not  fit  to  be  churned 
till  it  is  thick,  and  in  great  cold,  it  is  even  necc(sarjr  to 
set  it  in  a  warm  place,  to  promote  the  coagulation,  as  the 
sooner  this  is  .iccompliihed,  both  the  butter  and  the  but- 
ter-milk are  the  better  ;  for  when  tlie  milk  i^  long  kept, 
it  contracts  a  disagreeable  rancid  taste :  on  which  ac- 
count, chiefly,  flie  prefers  churning  the  whole  milt ;  foria 
making  butter  from  cream^  the  milk  must  be  k^pt  long,  in 
order  to  obtain  all  the  cream  from  it :  but  whether  churn* 
ing  milk  or  cream  be  most  profitable,  is  not  yet  afcertained 
in  this  neighbourhood ;  though  it  is  held,  that  the  milk* 
butter  is  most  palatable,  at  least  will  keep  much  longer 
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For  rcmarVi  snJ  ftdiitioaa] 
observations. 


cet.  In  warm  weather,  cold  water  ii  put  in  during 
r  operation  of  churning  ;  and  in  told  Wfathcr,  boiling 
,ter  in  proportion  lo  the  degree  ;  but  tn  temperate 
ather  none  at  all.  It  gc  crally  takes  from  one  lo  two 
urs  to  ciiurn  ;  but  inat  depends  mucli  on  the  tcn)|>cr2* 
of  the  milk,  for  if  it  is  cither  too  warm  or  too  cold, 

iqaircs  a  longer  tinif.  As  to  the  quaniitj  of  butter 
in)  the  milk,  it  is  not  easily  detcrrniincd,  as  the  milk 

cowj  diiTirti  so  mjth  in  quality.  It  is  generally  ob* 
rvcd,  however,  thai  the  milk  of  those  caw*  which  give 

t,  is  the  worst  in  quality  ;  but  that  is  not  alway,  the 
jc,  for  (lie  has  had  vows  that  gave  very  little  milk,  and 
iX  very  bad,  and  cxhers  that  gave  a  great  deal,  and  very 
lod  in  qual.ty  :  in  particular,  one  cow  that  yielded  bo 
ittn  17  and  iS  Scotcii  pi>its  (from  8  to  t,  Engliih  gallons) 
'  milk  in  a  day,  and  frocn  that  quantity  produced  two 
)unds  (i2  oz.  each)  o!  butter,  Aliicli  Hie  thinks  is  more 
an  ihe  average,  for  (he  common  computation  is  about 
I  or  II  Scotch  pints  to  the  pound  of  batter. 

Caie  a.     A  gentleman  wlio  had    'ried   an  experiment, 

order  to  know  whether  it  was  mo^i  proStable  to  churn 
c  whole  milk,  or  only  the  cream  which  the  milk  pro* 
iccs,  slatci,  thai  he  had  a  favourite  cow  ih 't  gave-  i8' 
:oich  pinti  ot  milk  a  day,  of  a  seemingly  rich  quality, 
om  its  crcam-likc  appearance;  that  he  cjuied  on:  day'i 
lillt  10  be  churned  by  itself,   which  produced  only  three 

nils  of  a  pound  of  butter  :  That  he  afterwards  caused 
crc'im  of  two  day'^  milk  to  be  coUeAed,  and  from  that 
had  31b.  1  oz,  of  butter  ;  from  which  remarkable  dii* 
ar.ty  he  is  dccid>:dly  of  opinion,  that  it  is  much  more 
rcfitable  to  collect  the  cream  and  churn  it,  than  to  chura 
ic  whole  milk  together.  He  ihinks  also  that  ercam* 
utter  is  much  richer  than  the  butter  got  from  the  whole 

ilk,  which  seems  indeed  to  be  pretty  generally  acknow* 
;dgcd.    On  the  other  hand,    be  owoi  that  it  wiU  not 
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keep  so  long  sweet ;  which  arises,  perhaps,  from  the 
very  circums>tance  of  beinj^  more  oleaginous,  and  hence 
more  apt  to  corrupt.  Respecting,  however,  the  aborc 
experiment,  in  further  explan:ition  of  the  circumstances, 
St  appears  that  the  one  day's  milk  was  collected  from  the 
noon  of  one  day,  to  the  morning  of  the  next,  then  imme« 
diately  churned ;  whtreas  the  two  days  cream  was  collec- 
ted on  a  Thursday  and  Friday,  and  remained  to  ripen  to 
the  Mr^nday  following  before  it  undeiwent  that  opera- 
tion, wliich  may  perhaps  account  in  a  great  degree  for 
the  difFertiiee  in  the  produce. 

( ase^  '^.  A  considerablr  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Town,  statei,  that  he  us-s  a  patent  churn,  which  holds 
40  Scotch  pints  (20  gallons  Enf^lifli),  but  in  which  only 
24  pints  can  be  churned  at  a  time  :  That  it  is  milk,  not 
cream,  that  he  churns;  which  is  prepared  by  being  put, 
vhcn  uarm  from  the  cow,  into  an  earthen  pan  to  cooI, 
and  thei.  turned  over  into  a  deep  \vood;;n  vtfs.l,  to  remain 
until  it  acquires  a  suiTicient  dcgtee  of  acidity  ^ind  thick* 
nefs :  and  from  24  pints  of  milk  there  are  con.monly  y)h* 
(^4,4,  cz  each}  of  butter,  and  scmttimes  n)or«f.  He  is  oto« 
pinion,, that  the  butter  is  somewhat  poorer  that  is  oDtnined 
by  this  mode  of  churning  ;  for  this  reason,  that  ;he  ope- 
ratioi;  being  quicker,  and  more  violent  than  in  the  com« 
mon  plunge  churn  ^being  performed  in  an  hour,  the 
other  generally  take^  two),  it  has  the  effect  to  proMucc 
a  greater  quantity  of  butter,  leaving  the  milk  quite 
exl. ousted,  and  very  poor  in  quality  ;  that  subicance 
which  might  remain  amongst  the  buiter-uiilk  being,  bj 
this  means,  converted  into  butter  ;  and  beii.g  the  poorest 
part  of  the  composition,  tends  to  make  the  batter  itself 
lefi  rich  than  it  would  otherwise  be  ;  although,  on  the 
other  handy  the  quantity  he  thinks  is  greatly  augmented. 


For  remirki  fad  ftJdUtm: 
obsemtloo». 


Cat^ri^if^tin  dairy  (if  the  management  of  three 


or  fiiur  cows  deserves  ific  appcllai  on),  the  cows  irc 
nulliedin  siimtner  thrice  a-day  ;  in  the  mortiijig,  at  noftn, 
and  in  the  evening.  Each  milking  is  kept  by  itself,  in 
fl^Lt  \r»Qd<:n  vrficls,  to  cool  till  the  nrxt  milking,  when  it 
is  poured  into  the  churn,  che  succeeding  milk  taking  its 
pUce  in  the  fl.it  vefscls,  to  cuol  in  like  manner ;  and  thui 
in  succcfjion  for  two  or  three  days,  according  to  the  tem* 
pcrature  of  the  air  ;  the  milk  tliickcning,  and  thence  is 
St  for  clmrning  soonest  in  tiie  warmest  weather.  The 
quantity  of  butter  is  genctiMy  in  proportion  of  a  pound 
-(ai  ci.)  for  each  ten  pints,  or  5  Englifb  f-^Hons  of  milk. 
Id  winter  the  cows  are  milked  only  twice  a-day,  and  the 
milk  is  ;)ut  into  the  chnrn  warm  from  the  cow,  where  iC 
st.tnds  a  diy  or  two  longer  than  in  summer,  before  it  be* 
comes  sufTicirntly  tliick  i  although,  to  promote  the  coa- 
gulation, )':  is  brought  sometimes  near  to  the  kitchen 
file,  particularly  on  the  preccdini;  night  before  it  is 
ch'.trned  :  and  in  intense  cold  it  becomes  also  necefiary  to 
adi  a  sm:(l!  quantity  of  boiling  water.  The  operation  of 
churning  is  perforiied,  with  the  plunge  churn,  iu  from 
two  (o  three  hours,  for  30  or  40  pinti  of  milk ;  and  at 
the  Ust  stag^  of  fhc  procvfs,  a  little  cold  water  .thrown 
in,  has  the  eft  ct  to  prom<}tc  the  separation  of  the  butter 
from  rhc  milk,  making  it  to  adhere  more  closely  toge* 
ther.  In  all  tlie  operarions  it  is  undi-rstocd  to  be  ot  great 
moment  to  attend  to  the  cteanlinefs  of  tlie  diS't-reut  vef- 
tels  cmi'loyet!  ;  they  are  therefore  carefully  rinsed  from 
time  tu  time,  and  endeavoured  to  be  preserved  ia  all  pofisi- 
blc  purity.  , 

It  is  singular  that  the  best  mode  of  making  butter 
fiiould  nut  yet  have  been  decidedly  ascertained,  and  it  will 
[irobably  require  a  rariety  of  careful  expertmeats,  under 

the 
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the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  before  this  im. 
portant  art  can  be  brought  to  perfection,,* 

•  Before  concluding  this  important  subject,  the  attention 
of  the  reader  is  particular/  requested,  to  the  following 
observations,  respecting  the  advantages  of  feeding  milch 
cows  in  the  house,  in  preference  to  keeping  them  out  of 
doors,  being  the  substance  of  a  paper  sent  by  Baron  d'AU 
ten,  an  intelligent  Hanoverian  nobleman,  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

The  Baron  remarks  that  milch  cows  are  infinitely  more 
profitable,  kept  in  the  hoube,  than  cut  of  doors,  but  they 
must  be  early  trained  to  it,  otherwise  they  do  not  thiive. 

The  best  kinds  of  food  lor  them,  are,  clover,  lucerne, 
potatoes  or  yams,  turniph,  carrots,  honey-grafs  (2  Ger« 
man  grafs  not  kt^own  in  England,)  cabbages,  pease  and 
beans. 

Such  cows  as  those  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London, 
kept  in  the  hou^e,  and  properly  icd,  ought  to  yield  9 
Englilh  gallons  (xS  Scotch  pint^)  per  day,  tor  the  first  4 
months  alter  calvmg.  Afterwards  the  quantity  will  be« 
come  lefi  and  lefs. 

But  en  the  supposition,  that  such  cows,  yield  at  an  a« 
verage,  only  6  gallons  for  9  months,  or  232  days,  that  at 
6d.  per  gallon  produces  3s.  per  day,  or  in  9  months, 
L.  37  :  x6:o. 

If,  from  any  circumstance,  the  milk  cannot  be  sold  frcfb^ 

the  profit  will  be  much  Kfs,  but  is  still  very  consider- 

Able.     Each  5  gallons  Englilb  (iO  Scotch  pints}  ot  nilk 

ihould  produce  a  pouiid  ot  butter.    Hence,  is  all,  30a  lib. 

worth,  at  is.  per  lb.  L«  13  :  2s.     The  butter  milk,  for  the 

purpose 

*  II  a  gentle  wtrmth  isnecefsary  for  tbirkcning  the  aiilk,  perhaps  tb« 
^oilcri  made  of  woo<l,  invented  at  London  lome  yeari  aj;o,  bj  a  native  0^ 
Germatiy.  might  answer  the  purpost.  In  aome  placet  a  miserable  kind  of 
butter  it  made  from  wbcj,  but  thai  practice  is  fiot  known  io  Mid  JLothiiiSi 
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arposc  of  fattening  iwine,  fiiould  be  worth  L.7:XI. 
3:3lL  2i:  .3:0. 

Aa  Eii,(;U(h  acre,  of  a  middling  loil,  Ckould  produce 
1.039  lib.   wcigtit  of  green,  or    j009  lib.   of  drjr  do- 

A  large  cow  requires  1 10  lib  of  green,  and  17!  Ub.  of 
ry  clover  per  day,  conitrqiiintly  in  i6j  days  40,-  50  lib  . 
■,  a  trifle  ;nore  Chan  ihe  pro.lucc  of  two  acres.  Where- 
I  [he  same  cow,  fed  entirely  out  of  doiri,  suntmcr  and 
inter,  would  require  the  pasture  of  4  acres,  the  ground 
oold  be  injurod  by  bring  poached  by  their  feet,  the 
tiU  hurt  by  being  bruis~-d  i<  stead  of  cut,  and  the  ma- 
jre  would  not   be  half  so  useful. 

Accordin;^  to  the  fir.t  calculation,  each  acre  (hould  pro« 
jce  in  milk  L.  <  8 :  18  ;  and  by  the  id,  (in  butter  and  but- 

r  milli)     L.  ii  :  61  6,   besides    the    value    of   the  ma- 

irc. 

Ithas  been  found,  thatcurryinji;  cattle,  fed  within  doors, 

,d  keeping  ihcm  as  cleanly  as  horses  in  a  stable,  ii  at— 
:n^cd  with  the  best  con^iquences.  both  in  regard  10  the 
itlk.  they  yield,  and  the  rapid  iaiprovcmcnt  of  the  car-*-  - 


*  Since  (inilhin^  tills  Surrey,  a  plough  of  a  singular* 
simple  coiisiru.iion,  invented  by  the  Kev.  Mr  AlcX* 
nder  Campbell,  minisier  «f  Kilcalra^nell  in  Kii.tyre, 
as  been  tried  in  this  county.  The  chief  improvemcnC 
lade  on  thi>  plough,  is  to  obviate  the  inconvenieocy, 
<  which  all  others  arc  liable,  that  of  being  choakcd  by 
ubble,  &u:.  accumulating  between  the  culter  and  the 
cam.  In  it  thecuiter  is  rcmOTcd  altogether,  its  office  be* 
R  pertormed  by  ^ftuthtr  projec;ing  tea  or  twelve  inches 
pwurd  from  the  land  iide  of  the  soct  (or  ihiirc)  on  the 
UQc  angle,  and  nvarly  ia  the  satnc  poaiuoo,  ia  which  the 
R  culter 


k 
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culler  is  generally  placed  in  other  ploughs.  ShouM  it 
answer  in  other  soils,  as  completely  as,  by  Mr  Camp, 
bell's  account,  it  has  done  on  his  own  farm,  uhere  it 
has  been  used  2  years,  it  must  be  esteemed  a  valuable  im- 
proTcmcnt  on  this  cfsentlal  implement;  A  particular  des- 
cription of  it  belongs  moie  properly  to  the  Argyll  sur. 
Yey ;  so  far,  however,  as  one  may  judge  from  its  appear. 
ancc,  it  seems  to  be  very  deserving  of  notice. 

An  improvement  in  the  cast-iron  mould-board  of  the 
common  plough,  lately  suggested  by  Sir  John  Clerk  of  Pen. 
nycuick,  is  also  worthy  of  attention.  In  this,  it  is  divided 
into  3  pieces,  the  undermost  of  \Chich  being  most  exposrd 
to  friction,  will  require  to  be  renewed  perhaps  2  or  3  times 
for  once  of  the  plough  itself,  while  the  uppermost  bting 
very  little  liable  to  be  worn  down,  may  outlast  a  number 
of  ploughs.  In  consequence  of  this  arrangement,  the 
whole  mould- board  admits  of  being  made  a  great  deal 
lighter,  and  also  must  be  more  economical  than  the  pre* 
sent  mould-board  as  lately  constructed  by  Small,  which 
being  made  much  thicker  in  the  under,  than  in  the  up- 
per  side,  is  not  only  thereby  increased  greatly  in  weight, 
but  also  in  price  ;  and  besides  this,  must  be  continually 
wearing  out  of  (hape*  In  this  last  view  indeed  it  may  be 
considered  as  an  eflfort  of  his  own  genius  to  counteract  the 
effect  of  iiis  former  very  ingenious  improvement  in  the 
cvrvature  of  the  mould-board  as  originally  made* 
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ERRATA. 

Page  17,  line  %,  inste&d  of  **  and  many  are  not  above  2500I.**  It  niOulJ  be 

M/td  not  many  are  above  1500I. 
-^—  50,  line  9th  from  the  bottom,  iostead  of  "  purchased  from,"  it  fliouU 

he,purebascdt  ehirfiy  from*  '  \ 

— ^-  52,  line  10,  iosiead  of  "which  has.  the  effect,"  read,  ^Ufhicb,  corfifa*:  [ 

red  with  the  common  barrel  ebum,  has  the  effect*  | 

*—  55 ,  line  17,  last  word,  in>:ead  of  "  former,"  read,  plunge  cluru,  k 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  following  valuable  communication,  refpeciing  I 
lent   ftate  of  hufljandry  in  the  county  of  Weft  Lothian, 
means  of  its  improvement,  drawn  up  for  the  confideratiol 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Is  now  printed,  merely  for  the  pul 
its  being  circulated  there,  In  order  that  every  perfon,  iil 
in  the  welfare  of  that  county,  may  have  it  in  his  powen 
iTiine  it  fully  before  ic  is  publiihed.     It  is  therefore  rel 
t:Hat  any  remark,  or  additional  obfervation,  which  may  * 
tti€  reader,  oti  the  perufal  of  the  following  iheets,  may  1 
'^liittcd  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  at  its  ofEce  in  LorJ 
■^v-liom  the  fame   Ihall  be  properly  attended  to;  and,  wl 
^'e^turns  are  completed,  an  account  will  be  drawn  up  of  \ 
'^^^  agriculture  in  Weft  Lothian,   from  the  information  I 
^^  xjmulated,  which,  It  Is  believed,  will  be  found  greatly  I 
"^^i^  any  thing  of  the  kind  ever  yet  made  public. 


The  Board  will  probably  follow  the  fame  plan,  in  regal 

"^Tie  other  counties  In  the  united  kingdom  j  and,  it  Is  haT 

'^^^elfary  to  add,  will  be  happy  to  give  every  aJHftance  in  Itl 

to  any  perfon  who  may  be  deJirous  of  improving  his 

battle,  fheep,  &c.  or  of  trying  any  ufefiil  experiment  in 
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^  ■  ^HF.  COUNTY  or  LiNiiTHGow,  or  West  LoTiriAK, 
~"  forms  a  kind  of  irregular  triangle,  extending  from  E. 
to  '^/■.  along  the  Frith  of  Fonh  about  14  miles,  iis  northern 
lx>V»ndary.  It  is  fcparated  from  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
o**  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  waters  of  Almond  and  Breich,  on 
^'"l^ich  fide  it  (Iretchcs  19  miles.  It  is  divided  from  Stlr- 
liiigfliirc  on  the  N.  W.  by  tlie  water  of  Avon,  and  touches 
^  part  of  Lanark  on  tlie  W.  and  S.  W.  which  fide  is  about 
1 3  miles.  Its  mean  breadth  from  N.  to  S.  may  be  about 
f  miles ;  and  its  mean  length  about  16.  The  extent  altoge- 
*^«r  msy  amount  to  about  1 1  x  fquarc  miles;  that  b,  about 
S  ^,008  Scotch  acres,  the  cullomary  mcafure  in  thb  county*. 
^^^  this  nearly  a  fifth  part  has  never  been  cultivated,  a  great 
I*^>tt.ion  of  which  perhaps  never  will,  being,  fome  diflrifts  of 
**»  ^vet  thin  foil,  and  others  high  rocky  grounds,  inaccetliblo 
'^^^  the  plough  i  the  other  four  fifths,  are  all,  cither  in  tillage, 
^^kfture,  or  woods. 


JJiiit. — ^There  arc  fcarccly  any  lands  fo  high  in  this  county 
*^  *o  claim  the  name  of  a  hill,  being  rather  more  properly 
^^txominated  rifmg  groimds,  or  hiv-;h  land :  There  are,  how* 
^"^er,  feveral  of  tbefe  interfpcrfed  throughout  the  ihire,  which 
■^^^c  to  beautify  it,  without  much  diminilbing  its  value,  as 
**^*jiy  of  them  are  planted  with  thriving  woods,  and  all  of 
^^^m  afford  good  ordinary  pafture  for  cattle  and  flieep.  The 
^^*nes  of  them  are,  Mons  hill,  Cr^tigic  hill,  Dundas  hill,  in 
^*^«i]mcny  parifti  i  Craigtoii  hill,  Binns  hill,  in  Abercom  pa- 
*^^3i  -,  and  Binny  craig,  or  hill,  iti*IaalitligOW  pariib ;  with 
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die  high  ridge  of  lands  hfing  in  a  range  immediately  eaft  of 
the  town  of  Bathgate ;  the  loftieft  of  which  may  not  piuch 
exceed  looo  feet  above  the  level  of  the  fea.  From  thefe 
heights,  in  a  clear  day,  the  moil  of  the  fliire  can  be  fcen, 
and  they  afford  one  pf  the  mod  varied  and  delightful  views 
that  the  imagination  can  figure.  The  fine  expanfe  of  water 
in  the  Frith  of  Forth,  with  the  richly  planted  and  endofed 
lands  furrounding  the  feats  of  the  gentry,  the  feats  them- 
felves,  fo  varioufly  difpofcd  along  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 
and  acrofs  the  whole  county,  the  view  you  have  of  14  miles 
in  length'from  £•  to  W.  by  about  4  miles  in  breadth,  mofUy 
all  enclofed  with  various  kinds  of  fences,  and  the  wafte  lands 
nearly  all  planted,  it  muft  be  acknowledged  by  all,  give  a 
pleafantnefs,  as  well  as  add  a  richnels  and  grandeur  to  the 
profped,  hardly  any  where  elfe  to  be  met  with,  and  fcarce 
to  be  equalled. 

Rivers.'^ln  this  county  there  are  no  rivers,  or  waters, 
as  they  are  commonly  called,  but  thofc  already  named,  by 
which  the  county  is  bounced.  Several  fmall  rivulets,  or 
burns,  as  they  are  termed,  run  in  every  direftion  acrois 
the  coimty,  all  of  which  ferve  the  purposes  of  turning  the 
various  mill-machinery  in  ufe  in  this  (hire.  No  fiih  to  any 
amount  are  caught,  excepting  a  few  frefti  water  trout.  Tliere 
is  a  loch  on  tlie  nortli  fide  of  the  town  of  Linlithgow,  above 
a  mile  in  length,  and  about  t  in  breadth,  where  pike, 
perch,  and  eel,  are  found  in  confiderable  quantities ;  and  an- 
other fmall  one  to  the  fouth  of  this  town,  called  Loch  Coat, 
{locked  with  the  lame  kinds  of  filh. 

iSo//.— The  foil  here  is  extremely  diveriified,  abounding 
with  all  the  diSTerent  kinds.  In  the  county  are  fome  of  the 
beft  loams,  and  richeft  carfe  clay  -,  it  partakes  alfo  of  a  large 
portion  of  gravel  and  (andy  foil  -,  but  the  moil  prevalent  is 
olay,  from  the  beft  to  the  wodl  kinds.    Without  having 
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niride  an  aftual  fiirvey,  it  may  be  ftated  nearly  as    under, 
whli  the  rent  affixed : 
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The  Acre. 

14CCO  acres  good  clay,  at        L.  i   10 

0 

7000  loam,         -             -            1   10 

0 

7000  light  gravel  and  fand,        i   10 

oL 

43000 

0 

0 

18000  clay,  cold  wet  Iiard  bot- 

com,           -          -            0  10 

0 

9050 

0 

0 

10000  of  high  rocky  land,           0     7 

6 

37.J° 

0 

0 

ioq8  mo&,  i^c.         •         -       0     0 

6 

^5 

4 

0 

57008  acres,  at  19  s.  2id.  average  L.  54775     4     o 

I  have  given  tlte  above  rather  as  the  averages,  than  the 
prices  at  which  the  lands  are  varioufly  occupied.  !  find  the 
three  fiiil  clalTes  of  foil,  rented  at  all  different  prices,  from 
10  s.  to  L.  3  the  acre,  the  fourth  clals  I  find  rented  at  from 
5  s.  to  one  guinea  the  acre  1  the  reft  are  more  uniform. 

Climate. — This  county,  lying  nearly  in  56"  N.  lat.  may 
naturally  be  fuppofcd  cold  ;  but  being  rather  inclined  to 
a  level  furface,  and  favoured  ivith  the  fca  breeze  pJong  tlie 
north  fide,  and  the  frequent  blowing  of  the  S.  V^.  winds, 
which  are  commonly  foft  and  warm,  the  climate  la  very 
temperate,  neither  very  cold,  nor  very  foltry  and  hot.  Two 
thirds  of  this  fhire  I  reckon  to  enjoy,  if  not  the  firfl,  nearly 
the  fccond  climate  in  lliis  part  of  the  IHand ;  being  placed 
at  a  confiderable  diilance  from  the  hills  on  all  fides.  Ex- 
cepting in  general  rains,  we  have  only  drizzlings,  compared 
with  what  falls  on  the  neighbouring  counties  to  the  W.  and  S. 
The  S.  W.  end  of  the  county  does  not  enjoy  fo  good  a  cli- 
mate ;  as,  from  the  S.  W.  rains,  the  cold  clay  bottom,  and 
fpungy  foft  furface,  or  foil,  it  is  kept  almofl  three-4ths  of  the 
year  damp  \  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  prinupal  reafon 
why  improvements  are  not  arrived  at  the  fame  pitch  as  on 
the  north  and  eaft  parts  of  the  county.  Yet  the  fpirit  for 
B  2  enclofiag 
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enclofixig  and  planting  does  not  feem  to  be  wanting  there, 
which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  continued  upon  a  larger  fcale  \ 
bj  which  that  part  of  the  (hire  would  be  rendered  more 
warm,  and,  if  pofTible,  more  drj ;  die  only  methods  to  be 
taken  there,  prior  to  a  further  ftage  of  improvement. 

We  fuffcrhere  more  from  the  vnriablenefs  of  the  weather, 
than  from  its  feverity.  Snow  feldom  falb  very  deep  at  a 
time,  or  continues  long ;  nor  have  I  ever  found  the  froft, 
for  thefe  19  years  pad,  in  the  fevered  feafon,  exceed  13 
inches  deep.  The  weather  m  ft  unfavourable  to  hu(bandry 
is  the  alternate  wet  and  dry,  froft  and  thaw,  prevalent  in  the 
montlis  of  February,  March,  and  April,  which  injure  the 
wheat  crops  much,  particularly  uron  light  damp  thin  foils ; 
alfo,  the  cold  chilling  eaft  winds  that  often  blow  in  May,  and 
all  the  month  of  June,  which  much  impede  vegetation,  and 
render  the  grafs  very  fcanty  for  feeding  cattle. 

A  fairther  fpecimen  of  the  climate  may  be  taken  from 
the  time  of  fowing,  and  other  operations  in  farming.  Spring 
feeds,  as  beans,  peafe,  and  oats,  are  commonly  fown  from  the 
laft  week  of  February  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  bar* 
ley,  from  the  laft  week  of  April  to  the  20th  May  ;  it  feldom 
fucceeds  well,  as  to  good  quality  of  grain,  if  much  later 
fown.  The  hay  harveft  cummcnces  about  tlie  2d  week  of 
July ;  and  the  corns  generally  begin  to  be  cut  the  laft  week 
of  Auguft,  and  end  with  Odober :  In  tlie  upland  parts  of 
the  coimty,  fome  feafons,  it  is  Martinmas  before  all  is  got  in. 
Wheat  is  fown  from  the  ift  of  September  to  the  middle  of 
Odober  with  fuccels  -,  but  if  later,  unlels  the  foil  be  rich  and 
dry,  and  the  weather  good,  with  leis  certainty  of  profpering 
wclL 
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The  following  TABLE  will  partly  fliow  the  State  of  tlie 
Weachcrforthclaft  15  Years,  commencing  at  Martinmas 
1778,  and  ending  at  Martinmas  1793.  It  will  mher 
be  favourable,  being  tak«i  firom  Obfcrvations  at  Diul- 
dingllon,  in  Abercom  Farilh : 


No.  I. 

2 

1 

4 

5 

6 

1 

Froltj 

R.in, 

Depth 

Wind 

Wind 

Wind 

Wind 

D.,.. 

SnowT 

Snow, 
Inchei 

Well. 

U& 

South 

North. 

■  779 

30 

77 

1 

2j6 

loS 

6 

5 

1780 

85 

III 

11 

326 

122 

12 

ij8i 

38 

64 

16 

204 

■54 

6 

1782 

5» 

97 

■7 

■97 

■49 

■3 

1783 

56 

89 

3 

230 

129 

4 

1784 

63 

34 

>5 

317 

■39 

8 

178,- 

79 

92 

■4 

318 

■■5 

■9 

1786 

6c 

87 

■3 

212 

■45 

7 

1787 

J, 

90 

4 

220 

■38 

4 

1788 

56 

57 

9 

223 

132 

5 

1789 

61 

97 

3" 

205 

126 

'5 

1790 

3' 

88 

0 

249 

109 

3 

1791 

ia 

89 

3 

244 

112 

8 

»79» 

"l 

100 

■5 

244 

112 

3 

6 

■793 

38 

101 

12 

=57 

95 

5 

3 

At  each  ye»r,  loolLing  from  left  lo  right,  you  hive  in  No.  I.  the  frofly 
i]iys;  ]d,  the  riiny  ii]id  fnou'y  dj)s ;  3c!.  iKc  depth  of  faow  m  Inclin; 
4th,  ihc  wellcrly  winili;  jch,  theeillerljr  wjnd«i  6tli,  when  due  Touth  ; 
and  '^ih.  whta  due  nortli.  I  £nd  tlie  higheft  ilejcrce  of  hnt  we  bad  in 
tbefe  Teaci.  was  in  June  17B5,  from  tlie  3iit  to  the  301b.  On  Ibnie  days 
the  thcrmomcur  dood  ^t  87°,  belaw  tbc  Ihidc  of  >  ure,  N.  cxpofure ; 
aiiit  it  99°  uj.on  the  fouib  Hdc.  The  obrervaiion  wai  made  at  Newh»lli, 
opon  the  lea  Hiore  ;  and  thii  beat  wai  fucceeded  b;  rain  and  cool  wra- 
thtr.  So  difTcrcDt  are  the  tcafort),  ib«t  about  the  6U)  of  June  1767  we 
had  ice  one-i6th  uf  an  inch  thick,  and  about  a  week  of  cold  froUy  we^liicr. 

In  the  above  Talile,  hazy  wcatbel  and  Higbl  Ibowen  ue  not  taken  into 
Lht  acGouut  of  luny  dayt. 
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Population  and  ^owns.^^This  count j,  which  is  dividecf 
into  13  parifheSy  may  contain  about  16,550  inhabitants.     Its 
principal  towns  are,  Linlithgow,  Bathgate,  Whitburn,  Bor* 
rowfiounnefs,  and  Queensferry.  Linlithgow  is  the  capital  of 
the  county,  and  las  a  weekly  market  upon  Friday,  to  which 
a  confiderable  quantity  of  peafe  and  beans  is  brought,  and  fold 
to  different  purchafers  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  counties, 
for  food  to  the  inhabitants  and  horfes.    An  attempt  has  been 
lately  made  to  have  all  kinds  of  grain  brought  in  here,  and 
fold  in  the  fame  way  as  peafe ;  and  the  Town- council  have 
not  been  wanting  to  fit  up  proper  granaries,  to  hold  grain 
from  week  to  v/eek  in  cafe  of  its  no :  being  always  fold  ;  but 
from  the  eafy  ^ccefs  that  the  fellers  and  buyers  have  to  each 
other,  in  exhibiting  the  grain  in  famples,  the  above  fcheme 
will  fcarcely  fucceed.     Befides,  there  are  7  different  diiliU 
leries  for  making  whilky,  with  feveral  brewers  of  ale,  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  who  confumc  much  more  barley 
than  the  (hire  produces ;  and  the  farmers  very  frequently 
fell  it  to  them  in  famples  at  their  works,  or  on  the  market 
day.    This  town  has  6  fairs  in  the  year  ♦.     Horfes  are  the 
principal  conunodity  at  thefe  ;  although  there  arc  frequent- 
ly a  few  milch  cows,  and  cattle  for  fattening  on  grafs ;  but 
the  number  is  (mall  with  refped  to  this  laft  article,  as  few 
attend  for  any  other  piupofe  tlian  felling  and  buying  horfes, 
of  which  fome  years  ago  there  was  a  very  good  {bow ;  but 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  this  has  rather  declined  of  late, 
owing  to  fome  of  the  great  dealers  buying  up  and  feUing 

2  mofjy 

•  The  xft,  upon  the  ift  FriJay  after  the  2d  Tucfday  in  January.  The 
2d,  upon  25tli  February,  ix'  not  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday ;  in  thefe 
cafes  upon  the  Tuefday  following.  The  3d,  upon  the  3d  Friday  of  April. 
The  4th,  upon  the  2d  Thurfday  in  June.  The  5th,  upon  the  2d  of  Au« 
gull,  if  not  Saturday,  Sunday,  or  Monday  ;  in  that  cafe  upon  the  Tuefday 
following.    The  6th,  upon  the  iH  Friday  of  November. 


For  Rimarks  ai 
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moftly  at  tlieir  own  houfes.     The  bcft  lliow  b  generally  in 
the  February  and  Augult  lairs. 

Bathgatclhas  ^  fairi "  in  the  year,  in  moft  of  which,  cattle  is 
tlie  prevailing  article,  there  being  but  a  comparatively  IJoall 
number  of  horfes,  Of  late  years  the  fairs  in  May  and  June 
have  exhibited  a  good  many  cows,  queys,  and  oxen ;  but 
the  breeding  of  large  oxen  in  tlii?  county  and  neighbourhood 
having  fallen  much  out  of  pradice,  th«  fairs,  of  courCe,  af- 
ford a  poorer  difplay  in  that  article. 


ESTATES  and    FARMS. 

This  county  is  poireffed  by  between  30  and  40  land-hold- 
ers, whofc  edates  or  yearly  incomes  may  be  from  L.  3oo  to 
L.  6000  a-ycar ;  bcfidea  a  few  of  inferior  rentals,  and 
others  who  poHV-lj  a  fmall  number  of  acres,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  two  borough  towns  of  Linlithgow  and 
Quecnsferry.  Of  the  greater  elates  there  may  be  ten  above 
L.  icoo  a-ycar. 

Several  of  the  proprietors  arc,  or  have  been,  employed  in 
the  Navy,  the  Army,  or  the  Law  departments ;  numbers  of 
them  refidc  upon  their  eHates,  and  keep  a  finaU  farm  in 
their  own  hands,  with  a  fufBcient  quantity  of  old  pafture 
grafs  for  feeding  cattle  and  Iheep  for  their  own  ufe,  and  alfo 
for  the  butcher.  The  farms  occupied  by  the  gentry  are  ge- 
nerally in  a  high  Hate  of  cultivation,  although  at  more  ex- 
penfe,  for  the  mod  part,  than  if  occupied  by  farmers ;  ow- 
ing chiefly  to  the  great  variety  of  buGnels  often  carrying  on^ 
in  the  different  parts  of  their  grounds ;  to  their  cxpenfes  be- 
ing 

'*  The  if),  it  upon   the  id  Wednerdar  of  April.  The  3d,  upon  the  ift 
Wednttday  in  May  iflrr  WliifiinJiy  old   ftyle,      TTie  3d,  upon  lie  4th 
Wednefdif  of  June.   The  4th.  upon  the  3d  WedneCdty  of  Jul)'.  The  5tl>, 
upon  the  3d  Wedncfdiy  of  Auguft,     Th«  6th,  upon  the  4lh  WednefdAj     • 
ei  OAober.     The  7Ch,  upon  ib«  iK  Wednefda;  aSxtt  Mutuunw. 
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ing  conuderabiy  fi;reater  In  hamefs  and  implements ;  and 
perhaps  moft  of  all,  to  the  fluggifli  carelelFnels  and  inattention 
of  fervants,  to  whom  gentlemen  themfelves  often  have  not 
time  or  incUfiation  to  attend,  in  order  to  remedy  fuch  a* 
Wfes. 

Si%e  of  Farms^'-^Tht  farms  here,  with  regatd  to  extent, 
are  from  50  to  300  acres  -,  moft  of  them  from  70  to  aoo ;  al« 
ways  excluding  thofe  tenanu  who  pofl*eis  a  number  of  fe- 
parate  farms* 

In  this  county  there  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  near- 
ly one  third  part  in  wood,  in  old  paflure,  and  in  artificial 
graiTes ;  few  £arms  have  leis  tlian  one  fourth  in  paflure  and 
clover  grafs ;  many  have  one  thirds  and  around  almofl  every 
gentleman's  feat  there  are  not  lefs  than  20  acres :  Many  have 
from  100  to  200,  and  feme  from  icoo  to  nearly  2000  in 
woods  and  old  grafs.  The  reafon,  that  paflure-jprafs  prevails 
fo  much  here,  fecms  to  be  the  vicinity  to  Edinbuigh.  Num* 
bers  of  pcrfons  are  bred  to  buying  and  fellir.g  cattle  and 
fheep,  in  thi.  and  the  adjacent  counties,  who  always  afibrd  a 
higher  rent  for  enclofed  lands,  .than  corn-farmers  are  able  to 
give  for  a  19  or  21  years  leafe.  The  graziers,  for  the  niofl 
part,  have  only  from  i  to  7  years  leafes  ;  and  the  land-hold- 
ers find  an  intereft  in  letting  theii*  lands  thus  in  grafs,  as  thefe 
are  thereby  more  enriched  -,  and  tliey  h.ve  always  their  rents 
padd  for  that  immediate  crop  at  the  end  of  the  feafon.  Far* 
ther,  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  get  from  L.  2  to  L«  3 
Sterling  the  .acre  for  two  or  three  crops,  when  broken  up, 
if  the  lands  be  of  r)ch  quality  ;  although  this  mode  of  break- 
ing  up  will  not  fucceed  if  often  repeated,  as  tlic  lands  will 
in  that  cafe  require  a  fummer  fallowing,  with  a  proper  quan- 
tity of  manure,  to  recruit  them  again. 

i^^i^.— Thefe  are  commonly  for  the  fpace  of  19  or  ax 
years  in  com  farms  \  although  in  fome  inflances  24,  38,  and 
^ven  57  yean.    The  grais-tenants  are  all  on  iburt  leafes,  as 
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already  obfen-cd.  The  entry  is  commonly  at  Martinmas  to 
farms  for  tillage ;  the  terms  of  payment  by  ffime  are  at 
Martinmas  and  Wliitfunday,  for  the  crop  immediately  pre- 
ceding ;  by  others  quarterly,  in  equal  portions.  Grafe-rents, 
as  mentioned  above,  arc  paid  before  the  end  of  the  year,  for 
that  very  year's  crop.  Rents  are  moftly  paid  in  money,  by 
all  who  have  lately  got  leafcs ;  although  &  coafiderable  num- 
bcr  of  farms  fUJl  pay  partly  in  grain,  in  money,  ia  fowls,  and 
carriages  of  coaTs. 

The  covenants  in  the  leafes  run  in  the  follomng  terms : 
The  houfcs  are  all  delivered  over  by  the  proprietor  to  tlic 
tenant  in  a  habitable  tcnantabic  condition,  in  which  Hate  the 
^rrner  is  bound  to  keep  them,  and  leave  them  at  hb  remo- 
val. In  moll  eftate^  the  landlord  fumUhes  great  timber  for 
the  houfes.  The  proprietor  always  reCerves  all  the  minerals, 
with  a  rij»ht  to  work  tlicm,  upon  paying  the  tenant  damages. 
In  cncloftd  lands,  the  tenants  arc  bound  to  uphold  the  fences 
in  moft  cafes  -,  in  (brae  farms,  the  bindlord  bph<}1ds  them  ; 
in  others,  each  bears  an  equal  burden,  which  is  the  belt  way 
10  keep  thcra  good,  and  prevent  litigation.  For,  in  the  firft 
inflance,  there  are  few  outgoing  tenants  but  are  peftered 
with  the  incoming  one ;  and  the  proprietor  is  often  dragged 
into  a  procels  in  confcqucnce,  which  creates  much  expenle 
at  law.  Many  of  the  old  leafes  were  crammed  with  ufelels 
niles  and  rotations,  neither  tending  to  the  good  of  the  land- 
lord nor  tenant.  The  prefent  ones,  in  general,  bind  the  te- 
nant to  leave  a  proper  proportion  of  land  in  grals  at  the  end 
of  hii  leafc,  nnd  the  rcinainder  of  the  {arm  to  be  left  in  Aich 
a  ftate  as  iccords  to  the  rules   of  good  hoibandry. 
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ENCLOSURES. 

In  this  county  there  may  be  about  47,000  acres  enclofedi 
and  that  moftly  by  the  proprietors.  Some  of  the  late  en- 
clofures  have  been  executed  by  the  tenants,  the  lan^Ilord  ad« 
vancing  the  money,  and  the  farmer  paying  from  L.  6  to 
L.  7  per  cent,  from  the  time  the  money  was  laid  out.  We 
have  here  almoft  all  the  different  kinds  of  fences  that  are  in 
ufe.  Some  ftone  walls  are  coped  with  (lone,  and  others  with 
turf:  Some  are  built  of  whin,  others  of  free  ilone.  If  built 
with  lime,  and  the  materials  within  half  a  mile,  they  are 
commonly  executed  for  L.  3  the  rood,  every  expenfe  in- 
^uded.  This  kind  is  generally  built  about  5  feet  high  :  the 
rood  is  36  3*ards  in  length,  and  i  yard  in  height.  The  price 
of  materials  for  building  (lone  fences  differs  very  much,  ac- 
cording as  the  rock  is  more  or  lc(s  eafily  raifed;  and  if  the 
carriage  be  at  a  coniiderable  diftance,  that  adds  greatly  to  the 
expenfe.  I  have  known  the  fiones  quarried  from  i  d.  to 
6  d.  the  cart  load.  It  will  take  at  leaft  36  load  to  the  rood, 
and  I  have  paid  from  8  s.  to  1 1  s.  for  the  building  fuch  dry 
fences  the  rood. 

The  /uni  Fence^  faced  up  with  ftones  on  one  fide,  and  a 
row  of  tLoms  planted  on  the  top,  is  another  kind  much  fol- 
lowed  in  fomc  parts  of  the  county.  It  will  coft  at  leaft  i  d. 
tlie  yard  to  caft  the  foundation  and  raife  the  bank,  prepa- 
ratory to  the  nuifons  building  the  ftones,  which  will  coft 
from  4  s.  to  5  s.  the  rood.  This  fence  is  generally  raifed  4! 
feet  high  in  ftone,  with  r.  good  cope  of  fod.  I  have  fecn, 
and  indeed  have  praftifed  the  laying  the  thorns  horizontally 
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f  atom  3  feet  >iigh  from  ihe  foundation  of  the   fence,  widi 

their  tops  about  an  inch  out  from  the  face  of  the  wall;  care 
being  taken,  in  the  courfe  of  covering  them,  not  to  injure 
the  plant,  and  that  abundance  of  tarth  be  placed  jipon  tlicir 
roots.  In  this  way  they  require  no  cleaning  \  and  if  plants 
can  be  procured  llrong  and  long  enough,  they  thrive  better 
than  when  planted  in  the  top  of  the  bank,  are  reared  at  far 
lefe  expenfe,  and. become  in  the  end  an  exceeding  llrong 
go^d  fence.  I  commonly  have  planted  them  about  6  indies 
a  fonder. 

Tlie  double  dry-J}one  Fence,  commonly  called  the  Ca'lo- 
way  dike,  is  uftd  in  fome  pans  of  the  county.  It  is  gene- 
rally built,  about  3  feet  high,  and  then  covered  to  the 
height  dcfired,  with  the  ftoncs  in  the  unpoliflied  manner 
in  which  they  are  commonly  raifed  from  the  quarry ;  its 
rugged  appearance  renders  it  a  good  fence,  for  cattle  of  all 
kinds. 

Hitch  and  Hedge,  is  the  moH  prevalent  fence  here,  from 
4,  5,  to  6  feet  wide  at  top,  i  at  bottom,  and  from  3  to  4 
feet  in  depth.  The  6  feet  by  4  deep,  is  made  for  i  s. 
fome  IS.  id.  the  rood  of  6  yards;  the  5  feet  by  3, 
from  8  d  to  10  d. ;  the  4  feet  by  3,  from  6  d.  to  7  d.  the 
rood.  Some  of  the  fences  of  thLi  kind  are  double,  by  having 
a  ditch  on  each  fide,  and  the  bank  in  the  middle,  with  a 
licd^c  on  each  fide  of  courfe  ;  in  fome  cafLii,  a  row  of  trees 
is  put  on  tlie  top  of  the  bank,  which  feldom  or  never  comes 
to  any  good  as  trees,  and  always  hurts  the  hedges.  Tliis  laft 
way  of  enclofin;;,  although  it  appear  at  firlt  to  be  an  imme- 
diate fence,  feldom  or  never,  except  the  lands  be  dry,  and 
a  rich  loam,  makes  good  hedges,  the  one  in  a  great  meafure 
liurting  the  other,  and  their  roots  being  cut  otF  from  both 
fides  by  the  ditches,  they  foon  ftint,  and  in  damp  wet  lands 
die  out ;  but  in  lands  that  are  wet,  and  the  declivity  not 
great,  it  often  is  abfoUitely  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  to 
C  3  fences 
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fences  of  thb  kind,  and  aUb  in  march  fences  between  pr<y# 
prietors  they  are  often  chofen,  when  ftonc  fences  arc  not  to 
be  had,  or  are  found  not  proper  for  the  foiL  The  price  of 
thorns,  b  about  i  s.  the  lao,  when  purchafed,  but  many  of 
the  proprietors  raife  them  in  their  own  nurferies,  which  k 
the  bcft  way,  as  by  that  means  tliey  can  have  them  of  all 
ages  and  (izes  fitted  for  the  different  foils.  I  have  always 
found  the  healthy  plant,  abouc  the  fize  of  the  little  finger, 
to  come  fooneft  to  a  hedge. 

The  bcft  method  of  pruning  hedges  is  now  pretty  well 
underflood,  although  it  is  not  attended  to  as  it  deferves :  It 
is  by  doping  them  boia  bottom  to  top,  fomewhat  in  form 
like  the  common  roof  of  a  houfe.  Others  choofe  rather  to 
round  them  a  little,  approacliing  near  the  form  of  a  half 
circle.  Both  make  good  fences,  and  give  the  plants  the  bed 
poflible  chance  of  thriving. 

The  fize  of  enclofures  is  fo  different  here,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  (ay  which  prevaili  mod ;  till  of  late,  flraight  lines 
have  been  too  (ludioufly  adhered  to,  in  the  forming  of  en- 
clofures. However  deiirable  this  may  be  in  point  of  uni- 
formity, and  from  being  often  more  conveniently  ploughed, 
the  draining  of  the  land  ought  always  to  be  a  firft  principle. 
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DRAINS. 

Tlie  draining  of  land  here  is  executed  %vith  (kill.  The 
common  or  moft  general  praftice  where  ftoncs  can  be  had, 
is  a  ditch  of  about  2  feet  wide  at  top,  lo  inches  at  bottom, 
3  feet  in  depth,  half  filled  with  flones,  covered  with  a  quan- 
tity  of  ftraw  to  prevent  the  earth  from  going  down  among 
the  ftones,  and  the  earth  put  back  upon  a  level  to  the  fur- 
face.  Some  take  furze  where  ftraw  is  fcarce ;  others  where 
ftones  cannot  be  had,  take  brufliwoods  of  any  kind  and 
fill  the  ditches  with,  which  will  laft  a  confiderable  time.  Al- 
^  tliough 
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though  the  mcthoAj  of  draining  are  in  general  well  under- 
flood,  the  pra^lcc  is  not  yet  fo  univerCil  as  it  defcrves ;  nor 
that  pariicuJar  attention  paid  to  carrying  the  drain  fully  as 
high  up  tlic  fioping  grounds,  as  where  the  water  or  fpring 
makes  any  appearance.  It*  the  lands  decline  feft,  it  will 
often  require  a  luiniher  of  drains  to  eScfluate  rJic  cure. 
The  price  for  cafling  drains  on  foft  foil  is  aid. ;  on  hard  foil 
3  d.  the  rood,  of  6  yards. 
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The  arable  lands  arc  in  general  l^d  out  In  fields,  £:oai 
4  to  2a  acres  each,  the  ridges  laid  out  in  the  way  befl 
fulled  to  carry  otF  the  water.  Ridges  of  i8  feet  in 
breadth  are  the  moft  prevalent  in  the  corn-farms  here,  par- 
tlcplarly  when  the  land  is  of  a  clayey  texture ;  they  admit 
of  being  twice  gathered,  in  order  to  raifc  them  properly, 
for  carrying  oJF  the  water  fpeedily  ;  they  are  convenient  for 
lowing  with  2  cafts,  and  are  often  after  ploughed  2  together, 
called  cajling,  alternately  every  year.  In  fome  damp  lands 
for  grafs,  9  feet  ridges  arc  iifcd,  and  when  t^en  up  for 
grain,  two  are  laid  together.  In  very  dry  foila,  10  feet 
ridges  arc  ufed,  and  are  kept  flat,  changing  the  furrow  to 
the  crown  alternately  every  ploughing.  In  the  upland  and 
wet  parts  of  tlic  county,  they  arc  under  tlie  necefTity  of 
keeping  by  the  uld  high  broad  ridges  ;  in  mod  of  their  foils, 
the  levelling  and  altering  of  their  ridges  would  be  produifUve 
of  no  good,  bvit  rather  the  reverfe,  as  ihc  bottom  is  too  wet, 
and  the  foil  too  thin  to  bear  being  properlj"  Ic^-elled.  Proper 
attention  mull  always  be  paid  to  ttie  dificrent  foils,  as  what 
fuits  a  dry  lonm,  will  not  apply  to  a  ftrong  clay. 
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IMPLEMENTS  or  HUSBjiNDRT. 

0 

The  Plough^  now  moft  in  ufe  in  the  low  part  of  the 
fhire  b  the  chain  plough  drawn  by  two  horfcs,  with  the 
caft  iron  mould-board,  as  lately  improved  by  Mr  Jame3 
Small,  at  Ford,  which  will  foon  become  univerfal.  In  the 
upland  parts  of  the  coimty,  the  old  Scotch  plough  is  ftill 
much  ufed,  and  in  many  farms  in  the  low  lands  is  ftill  kept 
and  employed  occafionally  for  breaking  up  very  coarfe  ftiff 
foils,  where  great  ftrcngth  is  applied  and  is  requifite;  in  which 
cafe,  it  is  ftill  an  ufcfid  inftrumcnt,  and  fliould  not  of  courfe 
be  totally  laid  afide. 

•  • 

The  Harrows  here  are  the  fame  as  thofe  ufed  in  almoft 
every  part  of  the  kingdom,  having  received  little  improve- 
ment, unlefs  being  made  in  general  ftronger  and  heavier, 
both  in  wood  and  iron  *,  the  brake-harrow,  of  which  there  are 
various  conftruftions,  is  very  frequently  and  properly  ap- 
plied, for  reducing  coarfe  and  foul  lands. 

Rollers  are  very  generally  employed  here :  They  are 
made  of  freeftone,  4,  5,  and  fome  6t  feet  long ;  the  firft  2 
kinds  from  1  j  to  16  inches,  the  laft  18  to  20  inches  dia- 
meter. They  are  the  beft  inftniments  for  fmoothing  the  fur- 
face  of  grais  lands,  and  do  much  good  to  crops  of  wlieat 
upon  light  foils.  If  frofts  and  rain  do  not  happen  to  follow 
the  operation^  they  are  the  moft  powerful  and  expeditious 
means  of  breaking  clods  upon  lands  ever  yet  found  out 
I  have  often  had  occafion  to  ufe  the  large  one  laft  men- 
tioned, and  always  found  it  produce  the  wiflied  for  effed ; 
it  takes  3  good  horfes  to  draw  it,  and  will  go  over  4  acres 
a-day,  and  even  5  or  6,  if  the  horfes  have  to  turn  but  fel- 
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tlom.  When  fucli  a  powerful  one  baa  not  been  »t  band,  I 
Iiavc  frcfjucnily  twice  rolled  with  a  fmallcr,  harrowing 
between  the  rollings,  which  aiifwers  almoft  as  wcU,althougU 
at  more  cxpenfe  of  labour. 

Carts  here  arc  the  fame  as  in  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties 10  tlte  call;  fome  drawn  bj  two,  and  otbcfj  by  one 
horfc  1  the  iron  axle  is  pretty  much  ufed,  and  fingle  horfe 
carts,  both  for  farming  purpofts,  and  upon  the  great  roads, 
are  coming  more  frequently  into  pradice. 

DriHing  hiftrumtvts  are  but  few  and  very  fimple  here. 
1  have  fecn  them  in  RoxburgLfliire  of  a  more  comprelicn- 
fivc  ftruchire,  of  which  no  doubt  a  projier  defcription  will 
be  given  by  "Jic  gentleman  employed  by  the  Board,  whofc 
abilities  are  fidly  equal  to  the  talk  alBgned  him. 

Ihrn/b'mg  MUh,  lately  invented,  are  coming  to  be 
frequently  ufed  by  thofe  who  polTcfe  large  farms  here,  and 
where  more  (lail  men  are  cm[>loyed,  than  one  in  a  feafoft. 
They  certainly  .ire  great  improvements,  efpecially  if  turned 
by  water,  in  which  cafe  I  think  tJiey  may  even  bt;  employ- 
cd  in  fnnll  farms  with  advantage.  Fanners  for  cleaning 
grain  arc  here  univerfally  ufed,  and  well  undcrftood. 

1  find  it  very  diiHcuIt  to  alEx  a  certain  price  to  tlie  dif- 
ferent implements,  as  in  feveral  parts  of  the  county  tliey 
differ  very  materially,  owing  to  the  diiTerent  prices  of  woodt 
and  the  different  quantities  of  iron  applied,  fome  rcquiriag 
them  ftrong  ar.d  heavy,  otliers  more  Header  and  light. 
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MA  N  U  R  E  S. 

Dung  is  a  manure  univcrfally  ufed,  and  moft  gene- 
rally approved  of.  There  are  but  (mall  quantities  procured 
from  the  towns,  which  are  of  no  great  extent,  and  that, 
commonly  at  the  price  of  from  a  s.  to  3  s.  the  cart-load 
drawn  by  two  horfes.  Moft  of  the  dung  made,  is  from 
the  farm  cattle,  and  others  bought  in  for  the  purpofe  of  con« 
fuming  the  ftraw  into  dung,  and  fattening  off  upon  grais  in 
fummer.  Lime  abounds  in  various  places  of  the  fhire,  and  is 
much  ufed  as  a  manure  in  every  part  of  it.  It  is  found  to 
be  of  great  benefit,  efpecially  if  applied  along  with  a  little 
dung,  upon  lands  newly  fummer-fallowcd,  or  upon  old  gralk. 
lands  that  have  acquired  a  quantity  of  mofs,  or  what  is  vul-* 
garly  called  fog :  The(c  appear  to  me  to  be  the  moft  advan- 
tageous cafes  of  applying  it.  The  quantity  of  lime  laid  upon 
an  acre  is  from  60  to  80  bolls,  the  price  xo  d.  the  boll, 
the  Linlithgow  peafe  firlot,  4  to  the  boll.  This  is  the  price 
upon  the  eftate  of  Dudingfton,  which  fumifties  lime  of  the 
richeft  quality  in  the  fhire.  The  other  lime  works  in  the 
middle  of  the  (I^re,  fell  at  as.  the  boll,  the  Linlithgow 
barley  meafure.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  Uiat  the  price  of  fo 
ufeful  a  manure  is  become  fo  expenfive  to  the  farmeri 
as  it  muft  coft  from  at  leaft  L.  4  to  L.  5  Sterling  the  acre, 
if  carried  to  any  confiderable  diftance ;  add  to  which,  25 
cart-loads  of  dung,  (at  a  s.  6  d.)  which  is  the  leaft  quantity 
commonly  ufed,  with  the  carriage  and  ploughing,  iSc.  the 
expenfe  of  an  acre  thus  fallowed  and  manured,  will  not  be 
leis  than  L.  xo  befides  the  rent  of  the  land,  and  I  am  afraid 
the  manure  will  ilill  rife  in  price,  owing  to  the  rife  on  coals 
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snd  workmen's  wages.  There  b  flicll-marl  upon  the  c- 
fbile  of  Dundas,  in  the  eaft  end  of  the  Ihire,  but  it  hu  nc- 
,  vcr  been  applied  to  any  extent,  fo  as  to  afcertain  properly, 
whether  it  would  turn  out  to  a  great  advantage  or  not ;  and 
perhaps  wheve  it  has  been  tried,  the  lands  are  of  too  wet  a 
caft  for  its  openting  with  defired  efie^ 

Compofl  Dunghills,  confiding  of  rich  eanh  and  Ijme 
mixed,  arc  frequent  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  are  2 
good  top  dreCUng  to  pafhirc  gTa&,  and  are  often  for  that  pur- 
polJe  applied  ia  the  upland  put  of  the  {hire. 

The  Farm-yard  Dun^,  ts  commonly  led  out  in  the 
winter  fcafon  before  feed  titnct  laid  up  in  dunghills 
upon  the  lands  where  it  b  to  be  applied,  and  allowed  to 
ferment  and  rot  properly  j  which  ia  a  good  prance.  The 
dung  of  all  kinds  of  domcfllcat«d  fowb,  b  found  an  excellent  , 

manure,  nnd  alfo  foot ;  both  are  ufed  as  top  drclTings  to 
winter  crops  or  grats,  either  for  hay  or  paAure  ■,  but  being 
produced  in  fuch  liuall  quantities  here,  cum  out  but  to  a 
Cnall  account. 


CUL7URE  or  the  DIFFERENT  CROPS. 

Gro^j.— Red  clover  and  rye  gra£i,  are  fo\vn  in  all  parts 
of  the  county,  where  hay  u  intended ;  the  ufual  quantity  the 
acre,  b  from  8  to  12  lb.  and  from  i  to  1  firlots  of  rye-grals, 
the  Linlithgow  wheat  tneafure ;  if  for  paftute,  an  additioa 
of  4  lb.  white,  4  of  yellow  clover,  and  3  or  4  lb.  of  rib-grals 
or  narrow  leaved  plantain,  b  fown  in  many  places. 

There  b  a  tall  early  kind  of  graj^  laiely  imported  from  Swe- 

den,  by  Mr  Seaton  of  Predion  in  thb  county,  of  which  I  got  a 

handful,  and  am  endeavouring  to  raife  a  fufficient  ^lantity,  in 
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this  is  not  to  be  recommended,  u  the  fcafon  fcldom  aifords 
weather  pr.i^jer  for  drsiTing  it  well.  Various  kinds  of 
wheat  arc  propagated  here  from  England.  The  old  red  is 
tht  'noft  hardy  and  ftaiids  the  winter  bed,  and  when  mix- 
ed with  i-3di  white,  I  have  always  had  in  this  way  the 
Urgi'ft  produte.  Some  of  the  kinds  from  Kent  thrive  wclJ, 
but  tliat  fptcie^  which  atlbrds  the  fliort  itraw  fhould  be  a- 
voided,  utikfs  on  the  early  rich  loams.  The  yellow  thrives 
well  licTC,  but  is  iihoM  a  week  later  than  mod  other  kinds. 
The  firmer  ihoiild  always  choofc,  if  polUble,  his  feed  from 
a  view  of  its  growing  in  the  field,  as  well  as  from  the  plump 
appearance  of  giain  in  the  hand,  and  fludyto  have  the  kind 
that  has  a  long  head  clofe  in  tlie  grain  and  of  a  fquarc 
form. 

Bfa/is  and  Peafi  arc  mofily  fownon  l.inds  after  the  wheat 
crop;  if  ftrong  clay  foil,  always  in  broad  call,  if  lighter 
foils,  frequently  in  drills.  Some  mix  the  two  grains,  ac- 
cording to  the  proportions  they  choofc  ;  others,  if  the  land 
be  a  little  inclined  to  clay  or  a  rich  loam,  fow  beans  alone.  ^ 
]f  for  broad-call,  one  ploughing  is  only  requisite  as  early  in  ] 
FcbrUciry  or  Myrch  as  the  feafon  will  permit,  and  fown  ina- 
mediaCcly  j  if  for  drill  a  crop,  It  is  frequently  ploug^ied  in 
autumn,  and  again  in  tlic  fpring  as  foon  as  dry,  and  fown 
accordingly.  In  order  to  fecure  a  good  bean  crop,  it  is  ne> 
ccffary  to  have  them  fown  as  early  as  poUlble.  What  I 
have  found  to  anfwcr  bell  here  in  the  drill  hufbandiy,  is  to 
give  them  fulHcient  fpace  between  the  rows,  and  a  little 
more  feed  in  the  drill,  as  in  this  way  they  pulb  fafler  oa 
while  young,  than  when  fown  thin,  and  a  narrow  fpace  be- 
tween rows  i  the  fpace  may  be  from  a  to  3  feet  between 
drills,  which  will  alTord  room  for  the  air  and  fun  to  ripen 
tbem  well.  The  beans  propagated  all  over  the  Lothiaiu 
and  Fife,  feem  to  me  nearly  tbe  fame,  and  are  good  kinds. 
In  the  1783,  we  bad  fome  imported  from  England,  which 
turned  ill  out  here,  producing  a  great  quantity  of  firaw,, 
B  %  bat 
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but  ncTcr  ripened  properly ;  the  produce  very  poor.  The 
common  peafe  fown  here,  admit  of  little  variety  \  there  b  an 
early  kind  that  is  fometinies  ufed,  but  feldom  fucceeds  fo 
as  to  encourage  its  culture. 

Barley  is  commonly  fown  after  a  peafe  or  bean  crop  \ 
fometimes  after  turnips,  and  alfo  after  oats.  If  after  beansi 
the  land  gets  one  ploughing  in  the  autumn  and  two  in  the 
fpring  feafon  prior  to  fowing  \  the  fame  method  is  followed 
after  cats  \  after  turnip,  fometimes  two  and  often  only  one 
ploughing  in  the  fpring  feafon  previous  to  fowing.  Clovers 
and  other  grafs  feeds  are  frequently  fown  here  along  with 
the  grain,  either  for  pafture  or  for  hay ;  next  to  which  a 
crop  of  oats  almoll  conflantly  fucceeds,  when  the  land  is 
broken  up  again.  The  barley  that  has  been  long  propagated 
in  the  county,  and  frequently  changed  from  the  carfe  of 
Falkirk,  is  the  befl  fuited  to  thb  (hire. 

Oats  are  by  far  the  mod  generally  cultivated  ovex; 
th&  whole  county,  owing  to  their  fuiting  every  foil  almoft 
in  every  fituation,  better  than  any  of  the  other  grains ;  raifed 
at  lefs  expenfe,  and  having  conftantly  a  ready  market  for 
them,  as  they  are  made  into  meal,  univerfally  ufed  for  food 
to  the  people,  and  a  vafl  quantity  for  horfes.  They  fel« 
dom  need  or  have  more  than  one  ploughing  prior  to  fow« 
ing,  the  time  of  which  varies  much  according  to  the  na« 
ture  of  the  foil  and  crops  that  precede  \  if  out  of  ley, 
from  the  middle  of  December,  &c.  if  after  wheat  or  bar« 
ley,  on  the  end  of  faid  month  ;  often  later,  much  as  the  fea* 
fon  b  dry  or  wet.  The  kinds  of  feed  moftly  cultivated  arc 
i^,  the  early  fpecies  originally  from  Fauns  or  Blainflie  in 
Lauderdale,  2^,  Ihe  late  kind  from  Halkerton  in  Angus, 
3  Ji  A  kind  they  ufe  in  the  upland  parts  of  the  county,  a- 
bout  10  days  more  early  than  the  firft  mentioned.  I  have 
fown  the  laft  upon  my  farm  for  three  fuccef&ve  crops,  for 
the  {akc  of  experiment,  but  never  had  more  than  9  bolls 
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t)ie  ncrf,  and  tlic  grain  coarfcr  than  the  othtr  two  kinds, 
but  always  as  early  as  mentioned  above.  Since  the  1782, 
I  have  tried,  bcfidcs  the  above,  fix  different  kinds  from  the 
Continent,  but  find  that  none  of  them  fucceed,  if  recently 
foM'n,  like  the  original  kinds  lirll  named.  The  red  oats  bid 
as  fair  to  be  of  advantage  to  tlic  farmer  as  any  of  the  new 
kinds,  but  I  have  not  ytx  had  a  fulGcient  number  of  crops 
to  fpeak  of  ilicm  with  certainty. 
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7urn!ps  arc  raifed  in  different  parts  of  the  county,  where 
the  lai.d  b  dry,  and  the  culture  well  undcrllood.  They  arc 
for  the  mod  part  onfumed  by  cattle  in  (tails,  and  fattened  for 
tlie  butcher.  The  time  of  fowing  them  is  from  the  middU* 
of  June  to  the  end  of  July.  The  land  for  turnip  often  re- 
quires many  ploughinj^,  with  the  frequent  application  of  the 
brake  and  tlic  harrow,  to  clean  and  pulverize  the  foil  well. 
After  a  proper  quantity  of  dung  b  applied,  they  are  all 
fown  in  the  drill  way  here. 


Poltttots  are  raifed  in  conliderable  quandttes  all  over  the 
county ;  and  what  furprifcd  me  not  a  li;tle,  I  found  that  the 
upland  parts  of  the  fiiire  produce  generally  a  larger  increafe 
than  ftic  more  cuhivated  and  low  lituationi.  At  Livingfton 
the  laft  year,  1793.  the  produce  of  part  of  a  fi<:Id  of  feveral 
acres,  was  from  100  Co. 130  bolls  the  acre,  LinlithgowQiire 
barley  meafure,  and  as  many  as  would  lie  on  the  firlot  witli 
a  fhovel.  Towards  Whitburn  they  count  upon  60  bolls  the 
acre.  It  was  the  purple  flreaked  kind  that  afibrded  the 
largeft  increafe. 

The  fpecies  propagated  are  fo  numerous,  and  many  of  them 
good,  that  it  is  difficult  to  {ay  which  is  bell.  OiiFerent  foils . 
and  fcafons  have  a  great  eifed  upon  the  taAe  of  this  root , 
and  even  different  perfons  have  different  taftes,  fbme  extol* 
ling  a  dry  kind,  others  a  more  watery  one.  I  have  obfer- 
ved,  when  long  ufed,  that  the  plant  turns  weak  and  more 
inclined  to  curl,  than  when  new*  01  a  few  jean  irom  the 
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llcm,  or  from  the  iced.  The  raifing  them  from  the  ftem  w 
the  moft  eafjr  and  certain  way  to  conic  at  the  fame 
fpecies.  The  ftem-potatocs  arc,  fomc  fcafons,  found  in 
great  plenty  upon  tlie  joints  of  tlie  flalk  ;  and  after  the 
fecond  year's  planting  they  are  in  full  perfcdion.  The 
raifing  them  from  the  feed  is  a  more  tedious  procels  ; 
the  kinds  numcroiu  and  uncertain,  Potatoe  lands,  after  be- 
ing two  or  tlirce  times  ploughed  in  the  month  of  April,  are 
planted  by  the  plough  in  every  fecond  furrow,  or  in  drills, 
fomc  from  20  inches  to  3  feet  between  rows,  and  about  10 
or  12  inches  afr.nder  from  each  other;  always  applying  a 
proper  quantity  of  dung  to  the  lands,  fomctimes  in  the  au- 
tumn, fometimcs  at  the  lad  ploughing  when  planted. 

The  red  Tarn  is  now  much  out  of  ufe  in  this  ihire ;  it 
never  ripening  fully,  and  many  accidents  happening  to  cattle 
by  fwelliiig  them  to  death  ;  have  made  the  white  yam,  or 
a  large  prolifick  watery  potatoe  that  ripens  well,  prefen'ed. 
I  cannot  omit  here  mentioning  a  cure  for  cattle  fwclled  with 
potatoes,  which,  if  given  to  the  animal  before  it  falls  down, 
will  fcarcely  fail  curing  the  difcafc  in  a  few  minutes,  as 
I  have  experienced  in  feveral  inflances :  Take  a  full  Scotch 
pint  of  w*ater,  put  as  much  common  fait  into  it  as  can 
be  fpeedily  diflblved,  and  pour  it  into  the  animal's  fto- 
mach ;  it  will  operate,  as  an  emetick,  almoft  an  inflant  cure. 

Flax  grows  well  in  many  parts  of  the  county,  although 
but  raifed  on  a  moderate  fcale.  It  was  fome  years  ago  at- 
tempted pretty  cxtenfively,  but  has  never  fucceeded  ; 
chiefly  owing  to  the  want  of  fit  hands  to  manage  and 
drels  it  properly  and  faithfully  for  the  manufiafturer. 

Tares  are  raifed  on  feveral  farms,  to  cut  green  for  food  to 
horfes,  but  on  a  very  fmall  fcalc.  Tlicy  generally  fupply 
the  abfencc  of  red  clover,  until  it  become  fit  to  cut  a  fe- 
cond lime. 
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ROTATION  of   CROPS. 

iR,  For  Clay  Lands. 

The  rotation  generally  followed  on  the  bed  clay  foil,  is, 
ift  ycir,  fummer  fallow,  with  dungi  id,  wheat  -,  3d,  beans 
nnd  peafc  ;  4th,  barky  ;  jth,  clover  and  rye-grals  lor  hay; 
6th,  oats;  7lh,  fummer  fallow,  iSc. 

id,  For  Light  Lands. 

If  taken  up  from  grafs,  ift  year,  oats ;  id,  turnip  with 
dun^  -,  3d,  bailey  ;  4th,  clover  and  rye-graia  ;  5th,  oati> ;  6th, 
nimip. 

3d,  Tot  Light  Soil  or  Loam. 

ift  ye^  turnips  dunged;  jd,  oats  or  barley;  3d,  clovers 
for  hay ;  4th,  paftiirc  ,  5th,  oats  ;  6ih,  turnip. 

Many  more  might  be  mentioned  were  it  neceflary,  or 
were  it  polTiblc  to  follow  them.  The  variable  climate ; 
the  being  near  or  diHant  from  great  cities  or  towns ;  the  ha- 
ving  the  command  of  more  or  Icls  dung;  the  being  enclofed 
or  not,  all  tend  to  vary  the  mode  of  cropping.  £very  intel- 
ligent  fu-mer  underflaods  well  the  utility  of  mixing  greea 
crops  iiei^uently. 


BUILD. 
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BUILDINGS. 

Farm-fteadings  arc  generally  much  imnrovcd  of  late ;  and 
the  new  built  ones,  of  which  there  has  been  a  confiderable 
number,  are  fubftantial  and  good ;  laid  out  moftlj  in  the 
form  of  a  fquare  court.  Manj  of  the  feat-houfes  are  co* 
vered  with  blue  date,  others  with  pantyle.  The  office- 
houfes  are  almoft  all  covered  with  tyle  or  thatch,  which  lail 
is  much  better  underftood  of  late  than  formerly.  It  is  now 
executed  in  a  very  neat  fubAantial  manner ;  and,  were  it  not 
for  the  very  great  demand  for  (haw  to  be  made  into  dung, 
Uib  method  would  become  much  more  general  than  pan* 
tyle.  Proper  iheds,  with  a  granary  above  them,  arc  much 
wanted  in  more  than  4-5ths  of  the  farms  in  this  (hire,  which 
is  a  confiderable  lofs  to  the  farmers,  few  of  them  having  any 
place  to  lay  up  graiui  either  for  feed  or  for  other  purpofes. 


R  0  ji  D  S. 

The  great  roads  throughout  the  county  leading  to  and  from 
Edinburgh,  are  upheld  by  the  money  arifing  from  tolls,  oiul 
are  kept  in  excellent  order.  The  crofs  roads  are  made  and 
kept  in  repair  from  the  money  coUedled  in  tlie  different  pci- 
riihes,  according  to  the  number  of  ploughgates.  Seventy 
acres  of  arable  land  go  to  the  ploughgate,  which  pays  at  dif- 
ferent rates,  as  the  Commiflioners,  who  arc  the  proprietors 
of  lands,  or  their  proxies,  tliink  neccflary  -,  generally  from 
i2s.toi6s.  the  ploughgate.  Although  tliey  arc  greatly 
Improved  within  thcfe  few  years,  there  ftill  requires  much 
to  be  done  to  render  them  complete. 

LIFF.^ 
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LIVE    STOCK. 


Tlie  breeJ  of  black  Cattlt  has  been  very  little  attended  to, 
Imlcfs  by  fome  few  of  the  gentry,  who  for  experiment  or 
pkarure  have  tried  ferae  of  the  Englilh  kinds ;  except  the 
breeding  of  cows  whofe  fpecies  are  efteemed  the  beft  for 
milk  and  butter,  no  other  regard  is  had  to  the  form  of  the 
animal,  although  a  few  years  attention  to  proper  bulli  would 
mend  the  figure,  i^ithout  injuring  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  milk,  and  raifc  the  value  when  fold  at  lead  a  feventli 
part.  There  arc  but  few  oxen  reared  here,  as  the  labour  is 
now  moftly  all  carried  on  by  horfes.  Numbers  of  young 
cows  are  btcd,  ai^d  fold  for  fattening  off  upongrafc,  above 
what  is  wanted  for  the  d^ry. 

Almofl  no  Shetft  arc  bred  here  but  in  gentlemens  enclo- 
fures,  which  is  done  for  plcafure,  utility,  or  experiment, 
where  indeed  a  variety  of  different  kinds  urc  reared  with 
fuccefs.  Mod  of  the  farmers  and  graziers  buy  them  from 
the  neighbouring  counties  in  the  fouth  or  weft,  and  feed  them 
off  for  the  butcher  yearly.  The  fpecies  are,  the  linall  black 
faced,  the  wool  worth  only  fid.  or  8 d.  the  fleece.  Surely, 
if  pro,  er  attention  were  paid  to  crofling  with  fome  of  the 
Cheviot  or  Ryeland  kinds,  the  wool  would  be  worth  double; 
and,  if  the  grounds  were  no:  overftocked,  and  proper  care 
taken  for  winter  food,  this  would  turn  out  a  real  benefit 
botli  to  the  proprietor  and  tenant,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped 
will  take  place,  confidering  the  great  exertions  that  have  been 
made  by  tlie  Society  eftablilhed  for  that  purpose. 
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A  proper  attention  for  many  years  has  been  paid  to  the 
rearing  of  Horfes  here,  although  more  regard  has  been,  and 
is  ftin  paid  to  the  horfe  tlian  to  the  mare.  Tlie  kinds  moftly 
reared  are  for  draught,  of  which  the  county  fervcs  itfelf,  and 
fells  a  confiderable  number  to  the  neighbouring  fliircs  year* 
ly,  both  at  the  age  of  one  year  old  and  upwards.  The 
county  has  been  particularly  indebted  to  Mr  George 
Henderfon  at  Craigtoun,  for  a  horfe  of  his,  got  by  one  of 
Mr  Bakcwell's  ftallions,  well  known  for  his  different  breeds 
of  cattle,  ihcepy  and  horfes  :  He  is  of  the  middling  flLe»  and 
a  dark  brown  colour ;  but  for  figure,  motion,  and  due  pro- 
portion, he  is  equalled  by  none  in  this  part  of  Scotland.  I 
have  reared  from  good  mares  got  by  him,  young  horfes  for 
ftallions ;  fold  them  rifing  one-year  old  at  L.  20 ;  have  re- 
fufed  L.  50  for  a  two-year  old  ;  and  have  feen  L.  6^  psdd 
for  a  three-year  old ;  which  fhows  what  due  attention  to 
proper  breeds  will  do. 

A  few  Swine  arc  kept  by  feveral  farmers,  and  particu- 
larly difiillers,  but  are  far  from  being  generally  either  rear- 
ed or  c.onfumed  here,  the  bulk  of  the  people  not  being  fond 
of  their  flefh. 


WOOD    Lyi  N  D  S. 


Both  the  former  and  prefent  proprietors  of  eftates  have 
paid  great  attention  to  planting.  A  confiderable  quantity  of 
acres  is  found  under  yoimg  and  old  plantations  almoft  on 
tvexy  eflate ;  and  that  truly  valuable  improvement  of  plant- 
ing high  wafte  lands  is  ftiU  going  on. 

The  kinds  planted  are  chiefly,  oak,  afli,  elm,  birch,  plane, 
beech,  alder,  Scotch  fir,  larix,  filver  fir,  and  fpruce,  with 
the  different  kinds  of  faugh  or  willows.  In  fhort,  fome  of 
the  proprietors  have,  befides  thofe  mentioned,  a  coUeaion  of 
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all  tlic  other  trec3  and  (hnibs  or  evergreens  natural  to  Scot- 
land, in  their  plantations.  The  ufe  and  value  of  the  oak, 
afti,  elm,  and  birch,  :itc  univerfaljy  known.  The  plane  is 
ufcd  for  blocks  and  pumps  to  (hips,  and  alfo  at  printfields 
for  different  purporcs ;  for  all  which,  if  it  be  of  fixe,  it  will  • 
bring  from  is.  to  2  s.  the  fquare  foot.  Beccli  fells  at  from 
IS.  to  as,  tlie  fquare  foot,  If  large  enough  for  keels  to 
floops;  and  if  for  furniture  to  houfcs,  at  from  led  to  is. 
Alder,  if  allowed  to  grow  up  to  a  tree,  b  fomctinies  pretty 
large,  and  affords  a  higUy  ftrcakcd  variegated  colour,  but 
is  not  much  ufed.  Scotch  fir,  if  intended  or  allowed  to 
come  IQ  maturity,  planted  in  large  clumps,  beUs,  or  planta- 
tions, for  which  it  will  at  Icaft  take  from  jO  to  60  years,  b 
a  moft  ufeful  and  nctcfl'ary  tree  \  the  grcatcft  part  of  the 
rooti  of  farm  headings  here  are  of  it,  where  it  caa  be  had. 
It  is  likcwife  an  excellent  cover  when  fawn  for  carts,  and 
bears  more  fatigue  in  this  way  than  foreign  fir.  When  fold 
it  commonly  brings  from  fid.  to  Sd.  the  fquare  foot.  It 
always  produces  timber  of  the  beft  quality  when  it  grows 
upon  rocky  or  hard  foils.  The  larix  bids  fair  to  be  an  ufe- 
fiil  fpccics  of  fir ;  the  filvcr  fir  thrives  well,  and  makes  a 
pretty  tree.  Tlic  fprucc  is  fcarcc  worth  notice,  few  of  them 
coming  to  perfeilioa,  and  when  tliey  do  rome  of  Cze,  arc 
dear  to  work  up,  being  fti  knotty  and  coarfe.  The  willow, 
or  larj^c  faugh  tree,  is  much  ufed  for  covering  water  wheels 
to  mills.  Many  of  the  proprietors  attend  to  the  training 
up  their  woods  wi'Ji  attention  and  minuicneCj;  others  do 
not ;  leaving  ihcm  to  overtop  and  choak  one  anoilicr,  as  if 
Ihnibs  or  brulhwood  had  been  their  original  intention. 

1  have  pm-pofcly  avoided  ti-oubling  the  Board  with  a  re- 
port of  the  prices  of  labour,  fervants  wages,  implements  of 
hufbandry,  quantity  of  grain  fown,  and  the  produd,  as  alfo 
hay-making,  with  fevcrnl  other  articles,  fo  ably  and  ;iccu- 
ratcly  given  already  in  ilie  Report  of  Agriculture  by  Mc 
George  Robertfon,  for  tlie  County  of  Mid  Lotliian,  the  tivo 
Qiires  being  nearly  fimllar  to  each  other  in  lliefc  particulars. 
E  1  MIS- 
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MISCELLjiNEOUS  OBSERFjiTIONS, 

AND 

HlNtS  for  IMPROVEMENT. 

Although  a  general  fpirit  for  breeding  good  horfes  pre- 
vails in  this  county,  it  will  take  fome  years  before  they  ar- 
rive at  that  pcrfeftion  in  point  of  fize,  figure,  and  motion, 
that  they  ought  to  be.  Many  of  the  tenants  flill  retain  pre- 
judices in  favoiu"  of  a  mixed  traftiy  kind  of  flock,  Imagining 
that  horfes  of  larger  fize  and  figure  are  much  worfc  to  main- 
tain, -which  is  not  the  cafe  in  cxa£t  proportion  to  their 
weight,  neither  in  the  brute  creation  nor  human  body  j  al- 
though,  no  doubt,  in  very  large  animals  a  greater  quantity 
of  food  will  be  requifite,  if  both  are  equally  cxercifed  in  pro- 
portion to  their  ftrength,  or  are  required  to  be  made  fat. 
Not  that  I  would  recommend  the  heavieft  kinds  for  farming 
purpofes,  as  I  find  the  middling  fize  the  moft  proper ;  but 
thofe  for  falc,  when  proportionably  made,  cannot  be  of  too 
great  fize ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  I  would  again  recommend 
a  particular  attention  to  the  mare  as  well  as  the  horfe.  The 
improvement  of  the  breed  of  cattle  labours  under  flill  greater 
disadvantages  here,  as  little  attention  is  paid  to  it  farther 
than  tends  to  increafe  the  profits  of  the  dairy.  • 

Farther,  I  would  fuggefl  to  proprietors  to  grant  a  renewal 
of  leafes  to  tenants  polTefEng  their  farms,  from  two  at  Icafl 
to  five  years  before  the  old  ones  expire.  This  would  tend 
much  to  keep  agriculture  in  an  even  undifturbed  progrefs : 
Whereas  the  method  mofl  prevalent,  that  of  not  granting 
a  leafe  till  the  lafl  crop,  and  fometimes  not  till  within  a  few 
months  of  the  very  erm  of  removal,  tends  to  make  the  te- 
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ike  every  advantage  of  ihe  farm,  for  the  fake  of  j)re- 
fcni  pr  fit,  sjid  of  courfc  to  derange  and  fpoil  the  farm  for 
veal's  to  come,  to  the  great  hurt  of  the  Incoming  tenant,  and 
even  the  public  at  large,  as  the  fame  quantities  of  grain 
cannot  be  brought  from  it  for  a  number  of  crops.  Were 
landlords  as  attentive  to  have  their  faims  occupied  hy  te- 
nants of  fuflicicnt  flock,  ability,  and  attention  to  their  bafi- 
ncfs,  as  man;  of  them  are  to  procure  high  rents,  they  would 
fcldom  have  occafion  to  change  the  tenant,  although  that 
might  fometimcs  happen.  And  I  believe  the  majority  fe- 
rioully  wifh  to  follow  that  plan;  but,  from  their  various  oc- 
cuviations  or  amufements,  many  of  their  eftates  are  left  to 
the  management  of  agents,  whofe  chief  ftudy  is  to  mufier  up 
a  large  rent-roll  •- 

The  proprietors  upon  tlie  fouth-iveft  end  of  the  county,  if 
they  expeft  their  plantations  to  thrive,  woidd  do  v/ell  to 
attend  to  the  draining  of  the  flagnant  water  by  proper  enclu- 
fures  and  open  drains  ■,  and  plant  in  large  belts  and  chmipst 
as  trees  will  never  do  well  in  fniall  narrow  plantations.  Nei- 
ther Ihould  the  plants  be  big  or  old  when  planted.  1  would 
even  venture  to  try  the  oak,  and  other  trees  that  grow  n;a« 
dily  from  the  feed,  in  fuch  fiiualions,  planting  them  at  the 
diflances  wanted,  in  places  not  too  wet,  and  yet  having 
fuflicicnt  moifture  to  make  them  vegetate.  It  is  a  certain 
inQ.,  that  large  pieces  of  oak  have  been  found  in  the  moffes 
in  tliat  neighbourhood.  Symptoms  of  birch  and  hazel  have 
likewife  been  found  there,  which  fliows  that  they  have  once 
grown  natiurally  upon  thcfe  lands. 

I 


•  Thtjr  of  coutfe  prefer  the  highefl  bidder,  who  for  the  uoll  paii  a  ■ 
nceily  or  iiit^etate  tcnani.  who  b)  one  or  two  fliiile  cropi,  or  olher  ac- 
cidcnit,  Js  rendered  inciip^ble  oi  fuliilllng  the  obti^Miont  be  cime  under. 
The  whip  of  tlie  law  ii  ai)iilicd  tu  procure  the  landlord'*  rent;  the  fKuier 
it  ruined,  the  tanJ*  left  alio  in  povcctf;  wbilft  the  law  alone  ii  the  bel- 
ter for  it.  Wiial  i>  much  to  be  regretted,  this  ii  not  •  Sngle  cafe,  but  ii 
too  frequently  reiKated,  b;  wtiicb  ajriculiute  t»  in  Ditnf  pUcci  kept  »• 
tbcr  in  >  retiu^ade  A^te. 
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I  have  often  tliought  ixi  this  fume  pare  of  the  county, 
where  breeding  of  cattle  and  horfcs  mii;ht  be  advantageouf- 
ly  carried  on,  had  the  farmers  commarid  of  plenty  of  win- 
ter food  ;  although  they  raife  their  crops  abundantly  rank, 
yet,  owing  to  the  late  climate  and  foil,  they  arc  very  un- 
certain of  bringing  the  grain  to  perfection,  and  often  lofe  the 
fodder  endeavouring  to  fave  the  com,  confequently  have 
neither  good,— That  in  all  fuch  late  uncertain  farms,  thexx: 
ihould  in  tlie  dry  ieafon  be  cut  a  part  of  the  crop  (fuch  as 
oats,  barley,  and  perhaps  peafe  and  vetches)  green,  and 
made  hay  of  for  winter  meat,  Tlie  reafon  for  this  being 
necefTary,  is,  that  clovers  thrive  poorly,  and  even  rye-gra& 
affords  an  uncertain  fcanty  crop  in  many  farms. 

Tlie  obfcrvations  which  tlie  Board  are  already  in  poiTef- 
fion  of,  with  regard  to  the  employing  of  oxen,  are  very  well 
foimded  \  but  where  difpatch  is  required  upon  hard  roads, 
and  that  often  in  warm  as  well  as  wet  v/eathcr,  oxen  can 
never  be  applied  with  iafety  and  advantage. 

To  complete  the  enclofing  of  the  county,  (which  is  already 
fo  far  advanced)  fliould  never  be  loft  fight  of  till  finiihcd ; 
confidering  tlie  rent  it  affords  in  grais,  and  alfo  the  particu- 
lar advantages  thereby  afforded  to  enrich  and  reflore  the  foil, 
where  dung  is  fcarce.  After  which,  it  ought  to  be  the  par- 
ticular ftudy  of  the  farmer  to  keep  his  lands  dry,  clean  of 
weeds,  and  as  rich  with  manures  as  poIGble  ;  obferving  to 
plough  the  different  foils  in  due  feafon. 

Liquoring  of  feed  wheat,  to  prevent  black,  or  what  is 
called  fmutt,  is  generally  known  and  praftifed  here.  Tlie 
bcft  method  is  to  take  fait  water,  or  if  that  cannot  be  had 
readilj(,  chamber-ley.  Add  as  much  fait  as  will  make  the 
liquor  fwim  a  frefh  egg  ;  the  wheat  is  put  into  the  liquor, 
all  the  light  grain  being  fwimmcd  and  taken  ofl^,  and  then 
laid  on  a  floor  and  dried,  by  mixing  as  much  powdered  lime 
with  it  as  makes  it  fow  properly.  I  have  known  extcnfive 
farms  in  which  this  praftice  is  quite  given  up,  the  farmers 
purchafing  yearly  a  quantity  of  Englifh  feed  from  a  mer- 
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'chant  they  can  confide  in,  the  produce  of  wliitS  the/  fow 

only  a  fecond  ume  ;  by  which   means  1  am  informed  ihey 

have  no  fmutt,  which   is  fo  much  labour  faved  on  a  large 

wheat  farm.   But  it  is  to  be  obfcrvcd  in  this  cafe,  that  their 

lands  are  in  high  cultivation. 

I  find  in  this,  aa  well  as  in  many  other  counties,  different 

opinions  prevail  in  regard  to  the  making  of  butter,  both  u 

to  quantity  and  quality.     As  to  the  firfl,  1  would  not  he- 

Ctate  to  fay,  that  churning  the  milk  is  the  moft  produftive ; 

my  I'pinlon  being  fupportcd   by  the  pra^ice  of  thofe  who 

are  reckoned  the  mod  thrifty  money-making  houfe-wives 

here,  by  whom  the  plunge-churn  is  the  one  rooft  generally 

ufcd.     There  is  not  a  doubt  that  if  made  from   the   cream 

only,  the  butter  will  be  confiderably  richer,  and  the  tafle 

nnd  flavour  higher,  provided  due  attention  be  paid  to  keep* 

ing  the  vcffcli  clean,  and  proper  care  be  taken  to  chum  it 

■when  in  the  beft  lialc,  which  is  well   known  by  every  at- 
tentive houfe-wife  and  dairy-maid.     This  kind  will  feld^m 

admit  of  being  falted,  turning  foon  rancid,  perhaps  owing 

to  its  richncfs  refifting  the  faltj  whereas  the  other,  made 

from    the    milk,  being   poorer  and  more  porous,  takes  in  a 
fufficicnt  quantity  of  fait  to  make  it  keep  longer  fweet. 

A  farmer  fociety  was  inllituted  fome  years  ago  in  tlie  eaft 
end  of  this  ihire,  for  the  profccutlon  of  thieves,  idc.  It  has 
a  fund  of  from  L.  ico  to  L.  200,  raifed  by  afTeflment,  at 
the  rate  of  6  d.  each  member  yearly,  the  fevcral  members 
managing  the  funds  and  buflnels  by  regular  rotation.  It  13 
much  to  be  wiJhed  that  this  Society  were  formed  into  one 
fimilar  to  that  at  Dalkeith  in  Mid  Lothian,  for  the  purpofes 
of  difcufTion  and  improvements  in  agriculture.  If  eflablifli. 
ed  upon  a  proper  plan,  with  due  regulations,  it  might  be 
productive  of  very  beneficial  confequences  ;  and  if  a  certain 
number  of  the  members  were  yearly  ele^d  to  take  the 
trouble  to  fettle  all  differences  by  wray  of  arbitration,  it 
would  prevent  much  litigation  and  expeafe,  and  be  a  more 
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fpeedj  way  of  obtaining  juilice  than  the  tedious  rounds  of 
law  at  prefent  in  pradice. 

With  refpefi  to  experiments  on  Sbap^  in  the  years  1792 
and  i793f  I  have  tried  upon  a  fmall  fcale  to  ciols  the  very 
word  woolled  black  faced  Scotch  ewe,  with  the  Hereford*, 
{hire  ram,  and  have  found  the  experiment  turn  out  to  a 
wifli ;  the  animal  better  (haped,  although  not  much  heavier, 
and  the  wool  more  than  double  in  value.  I  have  ofteri 
thought,  that  if  the  Society  for  promoting  Britifh  wool  could 
lend  a  few  rams  at  the  proper  feafon  to  the  farmers  in  the 
breeding  counties,  where  even  among  any  of  them  a  fpiiit 
for  improvement  prevails,  it  would  foon  bring  the  expt* ri- 
ment  to  a  conclulion  *,  and,  if  found  to  anfwer,  would  be  a 
means  of  making  the  improvement  more  general.  At 
the  fame  time,  I  would  recommend  having  the  rs^ms  either 
fafely  returned,  or  fed  on  good  padures  after  the  feafon  is 
over,  otherwife  they  will  not  thrive. 

Befides  the  fpecies  of  Grafs  already  mentioned  from  Swe- 
den, I  am  trying  another  kind  from  the  ifland  of  Inchcolm, 
in  the  frith  of  Forth.  It  is  tall  and  flender,  fprings  as  early 
as  rye-grals,  grows  higher,  and  confequently  affords  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay.  Horfes  cat  it  readily,  either  green  or  in  hay  \ 
it  refembles  that  fpecies  called  oat-gra{s  in  England  \  but  ha- 
ving a  fmall  quantity  only  lad  year  of  it,  I  am  not  able  to 
fay  yet  how  it  will  turn  out. 

I  have  in  thefe  three  laft  years  tried  to  raife  carrot, 
cabbage,  mangel-wurzel,  or  root  of  fcarcity,  giving  each 
an  equal  chance  in  point  of  cultivation,  all  upon  a  fmall 
fcale.  I  had  moft  weight  from  the  root  of  fcarcity  -,  next 
from  cabbage.  Although  there  was  at  the  rate  of  6  lb.  the 
fquare  yard  more  weight  of  mangel-wurzel  than  of  cabbage, 
and  the  cattle  ate  it  readily,  I  never  found  that  they  were 
fo  much  bettered  by  it  as  either  by  cabbage  or  carrots,  both 
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which  have  a  vjfible  effeft  of  foon  mending  the  cattle.  I 
have  of  courfe  totally  given  it  up  as  a  bad  kind  of  food. 
Cabbage  always  will  be  propagated  and  eftcemed.  Carrot, 
although  not  ill  to  nife,  I  find  Tubjcft  in  certain  feafons  to 
be  almoil  totally  cut  olP,  after  they  are  coniiderably  ad- 
vanced, by  z  fpecies  of  worms  that  prey  upon  them  in  thou- 
lands  below  ground.  Nothing  gives  borfes  a  finer  coat  or 
Ikiii  than  this  root.  Pailhips  ought  to  be  tried.;  perhaps 
they  will  make  a  horfe  thrive  as  well,  without  being  liable 
to  the  lame  kind  of  vermin  as  carrot. 

Pi^toiu  arc  no  doubt  a  great  deflruflion  to  grain  in  the 
Tilling  fcafon,  as  well  as  when  in  the  fliock,  both  for  wheat, 
barley,  and  pcafe.  If  the  proprietors  of  pigeons  were  to 
feed  them  regularly  twice  a  day  from  the  end  of  July  till  the 
time  the  wheat  and  barley  are  moflJy  got  in,  they  would  be 
little  felt  as  a  nuifance.  It  would,  I  am  fure,  favc  a  vail 
number  of  tlieir  lives,  both  old  and  young. 

Another  obdacle  to  our  crops  is  a  fmall  fpecies  of  the 
Grub-worm,  in  lanils  that  have  been  for  any  conlidcrablc 
time  in  old  graCi,  when  ploughed  up  again  for  o;its ;  cfpe- 
cially  if  the  lands  be  over-run  with  mofs,  or  what  is  here 
called  fog,  and  tlie  foil  tolerably  dry.  Sometimes  the  firft 
crop  from  ley  fuflers,  but  cfpccially  the  fecond,  and  even 
the  third,  ifnofummer  fallow  intervene.  They  generally 
begin  their  depredations  in  the  months  of  May  and  June,  if 
the  plants  be  Hinted  at  that  time,  which  is  commonly  the 
cafe,  by  the  dry  call  winds  then  prevalent.  Several  acrc^ 
may  be  feen  in  an  ordinary  fized  field  totally  eaten  up  by  them, 
cutting  and  preying  upon  the  roots  of  the  oats ;  fomctimes 
wheat,  and  even  barley,  1  have  fcen  cut  off  by  them,  al- 
thoui;li  lets  frequently.  There  has  been  found  no  cure  here 
for  this  complaint.  Neither  liming  plentifully,  nor  the  ap- 
plication of  the  T<  Uer,  has  any  elFeil.  If  the  black  crow  or 
rook  could  come  at  them,  this  wouJd  bid  falrcft  tor  dimi- 
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iiiijung  their  nunlters,  as  it  fwallows  tkem  with  aviditjr^ 
evcQ  in  preference  to  grain. 

We  have  a  (hare  of  moft  of  the  kinds  of  weeds  common 
in  Scotland.  *'  The  (mall  thiftle,  the  fkeldrick,  or  different 
fpecies  of  wild  fmuftard,  with  the  couch  grais,  are  the  moft 
trouhlefomcy  but  are  yearly  lofing  ground  by  the  frequent 
fummer  fallowings  and  drill  crops,  that  are  obtaining  among 
us. 

Coal  is  chiefly  ufed  here  as  fuel,  of  which  there  have  been 
great  quantities  put  out  at  Borrowftounnefs  for  many  years 
pail,  which  have  been  long  efteemed  of  the  beft  quality  of 
any  along  either  fide  of  the  Forth.  They  are  raiied  one« 
third  in  price  above  what  they  were  15  years  ago.  They 
fell  at  prefent  for  8  s.  6d.  the  ton  weight,  the  beft  kind. 
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